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“Nice little town,” the tourists say, 
“Wouldn’t mind living here some day. 
Nice little homes—not so much gilt 


Or such things as that, but they look 
well built. 








“But We Didn't Notice 





To the station man as they drive away. 
“We think it is,” the man replies, 
“Nice little town for a town this size.” at the average lumber yard. @ Or, DOES it really typify the aver- 
“How do you get on east from here? 
‘Past the lumber yard?’ Well, now that’s 


Nice little town, the stores look neat, ? 
Let’s get some gas, and let’s stop and eat.” th eo Ya rc at | | ] 
* 


“Nice little town,” the tourists say, 


THATS a rather keen shaft that the Lumberman Poet shoots 


age yard? It ought not to be true of any. 4 The lumber yard— 


queer; or “lumber store”’ if you prefer it that way—ought to be, and can 
We saw the church, and the village hall, be made, one of the most conspicuous and attractive business places 
But we didn’t notice the yard at all. in the town. @ But NOT if you let Old Man Weather do your 


—THE LUMBERMAN POET 








painting. NOT if you sell lumber for repairing other people’s 




















buildings and let your own fall into disrepair. € NOT if you allow 
dirt, rubbish and a thousand odds-and-ends to accumulate about the yard. € NOT if your signs were 
painted when they were originally put up, five, ten years ago—and perhaps were nothing to brag about in 
the first place. @ NOT if grass plots, shrubbery and flowers are sneered at as “useless frills for the lumber 
business.” @ Time to Wake up—Spring is here! @ If you handle paints, be your own best customer right now. 
If you don’t handle them, your local merchants do. You, or they, have brushes also, and probably your yard 
men have time to wield them. If not, plenty of men will be glad to have the work. @ And don’t be afraid 
of bright, attractive colors. A well known Iowa yard has the upright posts of its big shed painted green, 
the edge of the platform painted white, and the ends of the lumber stacked in the bins painted red! No one 
passes that yard without seeing it. @ Take Dame Nature into partnership in beautifying your yard. A little 
grass seed, a few flower seeds and bulbs, a little labor, and she will do the rest. A lumber yard can be, 
and ought to be, “The prettiest place in town.” @ Replace old, weather-worn, indistinct signs with new ones 
—attractively painted, and big enough so they can be seen from afar. 4 The inside of the office also may 
need cleaning and renovating, and probably the trucks would be the better for a good coat of paint of a 
distinctive color—but that’s another story. € Remember that an ounce of example is worth a pound of 
preaching, and that if you set the example of repairing, painting and fixing up your premises, others will be 
moved to do likewise—which means business for you and for others. And, above all, tourists and towns- 


people alike will say, “This is a nice little town, and the 


“Lumber Yard Is in Keeping With It!” 
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A Comprehensive Service 
To the Forest Industries 








Forest Engineering. 

Timber Estimating. 

Timber Appraising. 

Forest Mapping. 

Aerial Forest Surveying. 

Timber Financing. 

Management of Lumbering Operations. 
Management of Timberland Estates. 
Purchase or Sale of Timberlands. 
Explorations and Timber Prospecting. 
Consulting Work. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet describing 
nature of our services. 


James D. LA C E Y & Co. 


and subsidiaries 
Established 1880 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 
JACKSONVILLE MEMPHIS MONTREAL 








NEW ORLEANS 
VANCOUVER 











|| The basis of Quality 
in Flat Glass is---- 


Grading! 













ADAMSTON 

ADHERES TO THE 
HIGHEST STANDARD 
OF GRADING -- - 





A BRAND YO 
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STON FLAT GLASS £4 






| ADAMSTON FLAT GLASS COMPANY 
CLARKSBURG, W. VA. 
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(Pirte We 
Manufacture 
Idaho White Pine 
Pondosa Pine—Spruce 


White Fir, Cedar, Fir & Larch 
RIGHT NOW 


The outstanding value, because 
of Low Price and high quality is 


No. 3 IDAHO WHITE PINE 


Remember our Idaho White Pine inch 

lumber is dressed 13/16” and 2” 
stock 134”. That's one reason why 
it is so Desirable and Durable 


Order from the Panhandle 
and get the best. 
MILLS: 

Spirit Lake, Idaho 
lone, Wash. 


PANHANDLE LUMBER CO.,LTD. 


SPIRIT LAKE, tOAHO 
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Every Lumber Dealer f 
Should Read Thise 


“Our estimator in our general office has 
used ‘Automatic Building Costs’, has checked 
the figures arrived at and has found them sur- 
prisingly accurate. He advises me that he can 
estimate an ordinary small house with 
‘Automatic Building Costs’ in from 3 to 15 
minutes, as he has timed himself on a number 
of occasions.” 





—Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 
By G. D. Rose, President. 








You, too, can figure all types of houses— 
frame, brick, stucco, plain gable, Dutch Colo- 
nial or English design —ten times faster 
with “Automatic Building Costs” than with 
any other method. It'll cost you just $15 to 
end your figuring problems for all time. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 


{ should like to see “Automatic Building Costs.” *Send 
10 days FREE examination. It is agreed that if I do not want ta boy tis 
book, I may return it without obligation. 
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Millmen and Dealers 
Unite Efforts in 
New Program 


[STORY was made in the lumber 

industry, especially in southern 

pine, at the annual meeting in 
New Orleans this week of the Southern 
Pine Association. The unique and un- 
usual spectacle was presented there of 
retail dealers, the largest customers of 
the lumber manufacturers, pleading with 
these producers to increase the price of 
their lumber, put values on a stable basis, 
and thus help to relieve the chaotic con- 
ditions that exist in the markets that, if 
continued, may prove ruinous to the 
manufacturers and hasten the end of the 
retail lumber business. In addition was 
an impassioned appeal from a prominent 
contractor, representing the construction 
industries of the country, for the manu- 
facturers to place their prices on a higher 
and more stable basis, to improve the 
quality of their product and to sell this 
product, not to the contractors or to the 
construction industry, but to the retail 
lumber dealers, from whom these con- 
tractors in turn may secure their lum- 
ber needs on a basis that will prove profit- 
able to manufacturer, distributer and con- 
sumer and guarantee to the ultimate user 
good construction and stable values. 

From dealers who were unable to be 
present came telegrams adding their plea 
to the manufacturers to stop the con- 
tinued decline of prices and prevent dis- 
aster to the entire industry. 

For one entire session and part of an- 
other the dealers were given complete 
charge of the meeting, something hereto- 
fore unheard of in connection with a 
meeting of lumber manufacturers. These 
dealers were invited to present their views 
freely and frankly, offer their criticisms 
and make their suggestions as to how to 
meet and overcome the problems that 
were of common interest. The dealers 
accepted this invitation literally and a 
picture was presented that was nothing 
less than amazing to the producers, espe- 
cially those who have been in the fore- 
front of association effort for many 
years. Vigorous as was this presenta- 
tion of the dealers, startling as was their 
indictment of the practices indulged in 
by some mills, far reaching as were their 
suggestions for reaching the goal of max- 
imum distribution of lumber through the 
retail yards, no voice was raised in pro- 
test against the rules of trade practice 
offered finally by the dealers. By a unani- 
mous vote the manufacturers recom- 
mended the adoption by the entire in- 
dustry of these rules, 

The major portion of the trade terri- 
tory of southern pine mills was repre- 
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sented among the retail dealers present, 
and out of this meeting and the frank 
discussions that marked the sessions will 
surely come untold benefit to the entire 
industry. It is the first time in history 
that the dealers in such large numbers 
have met the manufacturers as a body 
and mutual enlightenment has resulted. 
These dealers have returned to their 
homes with a much broader view and 
more vivid picture of the problems of 
the manufacturers, and certainly the pro- 
ducers of southern pine lumber know and 
appreciate more fully than ever before 
the problems of the dealers and the ex- 
tent to which the producers themselves 
have been responsible for the chaotic con- 
dition that exists. 

From this meeting surely will come bet- 
ter trade practices, better merchandising 
and, more important than all, better con- 
struction of homes and buildings that will 
shelter present and future generations. 
All of the evil practices incident to the 
marketing of lumber will not be corrected 
immediately, for some of them are too 
deep-seated and of too long standing to 
be eradicated at once, but the wheels have 
been set in motion, some improvements 
will be immediately seen and final, defi- 
nite, desirable results are certain. Of su- 
preme importance is the better and more 
friendly feeling that will come as a re- 
sult of this intimate rubbing of shoulders, 
as it were, by retailers and manufactur- 
ers and certainly this will have an abiding 
influence whenever and wherever dis- 
agreements of any kind between them 
may arise in connection with their busi- 
ness transactions. 

This bringing together in frank dis- 
cussion of the retailers and the manufac- 
turers was a happy thought and brought 
to a notable end the first year’s adminis- 
tration of a president who has made an 
outstanding record as the executive head 
of a great association in the most exact- 
ing year of its history. Second in im- 
portance only to this meeting of minds by 
producers and distributers was the at- 
tendance at this convention of a large 
number of operators of small sawmills 
and the earnestness displayed in the 
cussions of the problems affecting this 
branch of the industry. An entire day 
was given over to these and the move- 
ment inaugurated during the last year by 
the Southern Pine Association to improve 
the product of small mills and thus raise 
the standard of the material going into 
construction throughout the country was 
given added momentum that will result 
in standardizing the product and improv- 
ing the merchandising of a branch of the 
lumber industry that is becoming of 
greater importance every year through- 
out the South. As a result of this work 
will come installation of better machin- 
ery and equipment, adoption of better 
methods of manufacturing and caring for 


dis- 
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the lumber and better service to the trade 
generally. 

Another important result of this nota- 
ble convention was the final bringing to- 
gether in one organization of all of the 
producing elements of southern pine, this 
being accomplished through the amalga- 
mation of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation with the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. 

Finally, as an earnest of the fact that 
southern pine manufacturers are deter- 
mined to place the entire industry on a 
higher plane and to make every effort to 
broaden markets and increase consump- 
tion, the convention voted unanimously 
to recommend to the directors an increase 
in dues of 5 cents a thousand on ship- 
ments, this increase to be used entirely 
for advertising and trade extension. 

This was indeed a notable convention 
that will stand out as unique and un- 
usual in the history of associated effort 
in the lumber industry. 





Forestry-Conservation 
Policies in Process 


of Formation 


OTWITHSTANDING the serious 
and difficult manufacturing and 
merchandising problems that con- 

front the lumber industry, others hardly 
less important relate to forestry and for- 
est conservation. Forest protection and 
other measures of forest conservation in- 
volve heavy and continuous expenditures 
that are not easily met during such a de- 
pression as the lumber industry has been 
passing through for a year or two. In 
their narrower aspects forestry and con- 
servation are local problems, but in their 
broader ramifications they are of national 
interest and public concern. 

Organized effort in behalf of forestry 
and conservation has achieved its finest 
realization through the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association, whose an- 
nual meeting was held in Spokane, Wash., 
last week and is reported elsewhere in 
this paper. That organization, it is be- 
lieved, in seeking ways of harmonizing 
on a workable basis multitudes of private, 
State and Federal interests, has wrestled 
with more problems of greater magnitude 
than any similar organization has been re- 
quired to meet. In its work it has had 
the leadership, direction and support of 
many of the ablest men in the lumber 
industry. 

-aradoxically, America is confronted 
with a declining timber supply at the same 
time that it is burdened with a surplus 
of lumber. Owing to conditions overt 
which nobody appears to have complete 
control, the forests are being converted 
into products that can not be sold 
at a profit. This situation has given a 
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new meaning to conservation. In its be- 
ginnings in the United States forest con- 
servation meant the withholding of for- 
ests from utilization in order that there 
might be an ample supply for coming 
enerations. Now conservation means to 
withhold the trees from conversion be- 
cause they are worth more as timber than 
as lumber. 

At a time not very far in the past, there 
were many advocates of public control of 
private lumbering operations ; but such 
proposals were made without accurate 
knowledge of the timber resources of the 
country or of the probable future lumber 
needs of the people. They were made 
also without adequate knowledge of the 
reproductive capacity of the forests and 
of forest lands. Such efforts as were 
attempted in behalf of forestry and con- 
servation at an earlier period were meager 
in results because of radicalism on the 
one hand and conservatism on the other, 
both due to lack of reliable statistical and 
scientific data on timber supply, tree 
growth and lumber needs. 

It is largely owing to the work of such 
organizations as the Western Forestry & 
Conservation Association that the gulf 
between scientific forestry and practical 
lumbering has been narrowed, and per- 
haps few will be found to deny that in 
the movement toward a common ground 
one group has moved as far and made as 
many concessions as the other. In the 
appointment of the Timber Conservation 
Soard, made up as it is of representa- 
tives of all interests involved, is seen an 
effort to harmonize conflicting interests 
and lay the foundation for a consistent 
timber conservation and utilization policy 
for the nation that will do justice to both 
private and public interests. 
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Survey Provides a 
Basis for Unified 
Build-Repair Campaign 


NE POTENT fact always to be 
C) kept in mind by the local merchant 

—whether he be lumberman or 
grocer, hardware dealer or clothier—is 
that his customers, present and prospec- 
tive, are sales prospects for a multitude 
of other merchants offering a great va- 
riety of goods and merchandise. Nowa- 
days, it is a rare case that any person 
decides to make a purchase or an expendi- 
ture without having been influenced 
thereto by solicitation or propaganda of 
some sort. In some way, perhaps by 
many methods, the buyer is persuaded or 
convinced of a need or an opportunity 
that it is to his interest to take advantage 
of, and he buys. 

Competition, as is now well recognized, 
is not solely between merchants selling 
the same class of merchandise; it is also 
between different classes of merchandise 
and different types of service. The plain 
fact is that nearly everybody is made to 
want goods and services far in excess of 
his probable power to purchase. It is a 
contest in salesmanship to decide who 
shall supply merchandise up to the limit 
of the buyer’s purchasing capacity and 
the merchant who makes scant sales effort 
will make scant sales. The purchasing 
power of a community is a field for culti- 
vation and harvest, and the earliest as 
well as the most profitable harvest will 
go to the most skillful cultivator. 

Advertising and publicity of various 
sorts will serve to disclose and develop 
sales possibilities, but even at their best 
they require to be supplemented with per- 
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sonal research and solicitation. Retail 
lumbermen often have admitted that sales 
in their communities have been made by 
outside concerns before the local mer- 
chants knew even that there were sales 
possibilities. The obvious remedy for 
such a situation is to investigate the local 
sales possibilities in advance, and check 
and recheck them repeatedly and fre- 
quently. The merchant should find a 
method of going over his sales territory 
“with a fine-toothed comb” so that the 
chance of losing a sale is reduced to the 
absolute minimum. 

The trade survey has so often and in 
so many fields proved its effectiveness 
that it is astonishing that there should be 
anybody who still is skeptical as to its 
trade-getting possibilities. It is believed 
that there are few lines of business that 
can not use the survey as a means of dis- 
covering and developing prospective buy- 
ers; certainly, there is no class of mer- 
chants that can use it more effectively and 
profitably than can the retail lumbermen. 
It is practicable for the dealer by examin- 
ing in the most casual and inoffensive 
manner the house, barn, garage or other 
outbuildings of an owner to determine 
whether they need repairing, remodeling 
or painting. He can discover also whether 
the owner ought to have new or better 
structures, additions and improvements. 
The survey, properly conducted, produces 
lists of names and addresses, with other 
data, which can be effectively and profit- 
ably used for keeping the retailer’s goods 
and services before prospective buyers. 
Such a list would be worth all it cost if it 
merely assured the lumberman of an 
opportunity to figure on the building 
needs of these buyers. But it can be used 
to get immediate business as well as to 
build for the future. 





New Cypress Marketing Organ- 
ization Formed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

JAcksoNnvILLE, Fia., March 25—On April 1 
a new organization will become active here, the 
Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Co., organized 
under the laws of Florida, with the following 
officers : President and general manager, J. F. 
Wigginton; vice president, C. R. MacPherson; 
secretary, John L. Roe; treasurer, M. L. 
Fleishel. 

This company will market the entire cypress 
output of the following mills: Wilson Cypress 
Co., Palatka, Fla.; Putnam Lumber Co., Glen- 
wood and Shamrock, Fla.; Cummer Cypress 
Co., Lacoochee, Fla.; A. Wilbert’s Sons, 
Plaquemine, La.; Brooks-Scanlon Corporation, 
Foley, Fla., with general offices in the Barnett 
Bank Building, Jacksonville. The company 
will maintain a New York office at 300 Madison 
Street, in charge of Martin C. Hughes, and a 
branch office in the Poydras Building, New Or- 
leans, with G. A. Breaux as representative 
in that territory. A district office will be main- 
tained at Cleveland, Ohio, in charge of E. S. 
Kemper, at 1619 Bunts Road, and another in 
the Builders Building, Chicago, in charge of 
- E. Hooper jr. The company will be repre- 
sented in Cincinnati, Ohio, by O. L. Dargis; 
in Milwaukee, Wis., by G. G. Kuntz, and Ot- 
turawa, lowa, by A. J. Packard. 

All cypress cut by the mills whose product 
will be sold by this company comes from the 
deep swamps of the St. Johns, Suwanee and 


Withlacoochee rivers in Florida, and the Atch- 
afalaya River in Louisiana, the most noted cy- 
press growing regions in the world. It is the 
genuine “tidewater red” and is looked upon as 
the true “wood eternal.” 

The mills of these companies have an annual 
capacity of 125,000,000 feet and they have a 
timber supply ample for many years to come, 
thus insuring a steady supply of carefully se- 
lected and expertly manufactured tidewater red 
cypress. 

J. F. Wigginton, who heads the new organ- 
ization, has been at the head of the Louisiana 
Red Cypress Co. of New Orleans for many 
years. This company is now being liquidated 
and Mr. Wigginton will make his headquarters 
in Jacksonville and devote his entire time to 
the management of the Florida Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co. 

The sales policies of the various concerns 
whose product will be handled will be con- 
tinued as heretofore and the new sales com- 
pany will go into the market aggressively and 
intelligently and hopes quickly to see a general 
improvement in the cypress situation. 


Albert W. Rose Dies 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

ATLANTA, GA., March 25.—Albert W. Rose, 
president, Burton Schwartz Cypress Co., Perry, 
Fla., died in the Wesley Memorial Hospital 
here yesterday. The body was taken to Perry 
today and after a funeral service there was 
taken to Jacksonville, Fla., and placed in a 
vault temporarily to await permanent inter- 





ment later. Mr. Rose has long been connected 
with the Burton Schwartz company, for many 
years as general sales manager and for the 
last several years as president. His widow, a 
daughter and a son survive. 





. 
Chicago 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PortLAND, OreE., March 25.—Practicability 
of reduction in lumber freight rates to Chi- 
cago and points east of Chicago was considered 
by group of western railroad freight executives 
in private session here today. Agitation for 
lower rates has been carried on by lumber 
manufacturers and shippers continuously in the 
hope of increasing consumption. Suggestion 
has been made, it is understood, for reduction to 
50 or 60 cents from the 72-cent lumber rate 
now effective to Chicago, and a cut to from 75 
or 80 cents from the 90-cent New York rate. 

The importance of the conference, no advance 
notice of which was given, is indicated by the 
presence of traffic vice presidents and other 
“home office’ executives of the roads involved, 
among them, Frank W. Robinson, Union Pa- 
cific; J. T. Saunders, Southern Pacific; W. P. 
Kenny, Great Northern; J. G. Woodworth, 
North Pacific; H. E. Pierpont, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific. Each is vice presi- 
dent in charge of traffic of his company. A 


large number of western manager and freight 


agents also attended. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Paper Plugs of Wood Composition 


Referring to Inquiry No. 2,600, in AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN of March 14, about plugs for 
paper rolls, for many years one of our connec- 
tions produced these plugs, but like the ma- 
ority of those who entered into the manufac- 
ture of this product it was found that al- 
though the demand was large the profit was nil. 

Wooden plugs have been made by a great 
number of small operators who have sold them 
for from $2.50 per thousand up to $15 per 
thousand, depending on the size, quality and 
kind of wood used and the finish given. In 
almost every instance where the producer 
knew his costs he found that he could have 
sold the dimension stock from which these 
plugs were made for more money than he was 


able to obtain from the finished plug. This 
situation finally brought about the usual re- 
sult. 

A few years ago a Michigan corporation 
undertook the production of plugs made of 
certain composition, which were designed to 


overcome the shortcomings of wood plugs. 
These shortcomings were many, a few of them 
being: shrinkage, checking, drying out of 
round, and breaking when put in the rolls, as 
well as lack of uniformity among plugs which 
were turned to be of uniform size. 

These composition plugs have found a wide 
use; and inasmuch as they are made from a 
wood product that would otherwise be wasted, 
they can be produced at a price lower than 
wooden plugs and yet show a profit. 

Inasmuch as this company has worked out 
and successfully solved the many diffculties 
that arise in the production of a new com- 
modity, it is now in a position to consider the 
idea of setting up working plants for those 
who might be interested in the idea of pro- 
ducing these plugs.—-~INQUIRY No. 2,600-A. 


[The foregoing response was made by a 
Michigan manufacturer of machinery and tools 
used by lumbermen. It illustrates the import- 
ance of care in engaging in the manufacture of 
specialties.—EbITor. ] 


Miniature House Building Contest 


About a year ago there appeared in an issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a story of a con- 
test in miniature house building that a dealer 
out West put on for boys. As the writer re- 
members it, the lumber, together with instruc- 
tions, was given by this dealer free and a 
prize was offered for the best model. 

We are contemplating putting on a similar 
contest and would greatly appreciate your giv- 
ing us what information, if any, you have, 
which would help, or the name of the dealer 
that put the contest on successfully.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,606. 

[This request comes from Long Island. In 
response the inquirer has been given the names 
of individuals and organizations that have put 
on a number of contests in miniature house 
building. Experience has shown that the con- 
test is one of the best means of both extending 
and intensifying interest in any subject suscept- 
ible of use in this way. 

It is believed that one of the best ways of 
arousing interest in the building and remodel- 
ing and otherwise modernizing of homes is to 
put on contests in miniature house building. In 
most cases contests of this description have 
been promoted through the local public schools, 
particularly through the manual training de- 
partments. This method of procedure is advis- 
able for many reasons. In the first place it 
gives purpose and direction to the activities of 
the manual training students under the supervi- 
sion of competent instructors. At the same time 
it enlists and excites their interest in the use 
of wood for the building of homes and inci- 
dentally adds to their interest in the planning 
and building of homes. 

All of the contests described in the pages of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN have been pro- 


moted by lumbermen individually or by clubs 
and associations of lumbermen, the aim being, 





of course, to promote interest in and the use of 
wood. Necessarily, these contests have brought 
the boys themselves, often their instructors, and 
perhaps others into contact with the lumbermen 
promoting the contests. Undoubtedly also, the 
interest of parents has been aroused in much 
the same way that the interest of the boys has 
been stirred. 

In practically every case where a contest has 
been put on, the actual building of the homes or 
houses and the awarding of the prizes have been 
followed by exhibitions of the structures them- 
selves. These exhibits in the show windows 
of prominent stores or in other public places 
have vastly extended the interest in the con- 
tests themselves as well as in home building 
and the use of wood. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the benefits derived from a contest 
of this character are almost limitless —EbiTor. ] 


Books on Wood Turning 


We should like to get all the information pos- 
sible in reference to the business of handle turn- 
ing, more especially broom handles. If you have 
any books or pamphlets kindly let us know.— 
INQUIRY No. 2,602. 


[This inquiry comes from Florida. In re- 
sponse, a copy of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
catalog of books for lumbermen has been sent. 
In it is described a book entitled “Woodwork- 
ing Machinery,” which is devoted to wood- 
working machinery of all kinds. It contains 
about eight pages on turning machinery, in- 
cluding pictures with descriptive matter that 
make the operation of the machinery quite 
plain. On another page of the same catalog 
is described a book entitled “Art Education in 
Wood Turning,” which deals more with fur- 
niture manufacture and artistic production, 
than with such operations as the manufacture 


of broom handles. This inquirer has been ip- 
formed that if he is interested in installing 
machinery of the kind described, he will be sup- 
plied with the names of manufacturers of this 
sort of equipment. The name of the inquirer 
will be furnished on request.—EbitTor.]} 


Plans for Toys and Bird Houses 

Where can we get patterns for making toys 
and bird houses of wood; also blue prints for 
boats?—-INQuIRY No. 2,605. 

[This inquiry comes from Wisconsin. In re- 
sponse this inquirer has been sent a copy of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S Catalog of Books for 
Lumbermen and lists of sources of boat plans, 
On pages 20 and 21 of the catalog are described 
a number of books that should be helpful to re- 
tailers in promoting the building of bird houses 
and toys. The book, “Bird Houses Boys Can 
Build,” contains plans and outlines with illus- 
trations of various types of bird houses, as well 
as information about the habits of birds and 
the methods of attracting them. In most cases 
the plans for the bird houses are shown in out- 
line, so that it is practicable to mark off and 
cut patterns in pasteboard, if it is desired. The 
writer has built a considerable number of bird 
houses from plans shown in this book. Where 
several houses of one pattern are to be made it 
has been his practice to make patterns of card- 
board to be used in marking off the different 
parts of the bird houses on the lumber from 
which they are to be made. It is necessary, 
of course, in marking for pattern’s to make al- 
lowance for thicknesses of boards used. In 
addition to the book on bird houses, blue prints 
are available for the use of students and other 
persons who are accustomed or who desire to 
become accustomed to the use of blue prints— 
EpITor. | 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Yards Are Best Buyers of Southern Pine; 
Construction Items Inquired For 


Southern pine mills have continued to oversell their pro- 
duction. The bulk of their business seems to be coming 
from retail yards in the Southwest, a market developed by 
intensive merchandising. Northern and eastern retailers 
are cautious buyers, and take limited amounts in well 
mixed cars. Demand from the recently opened oil fields 
in Texas has been fairly well satisfied for the time being. 
There is very little buying of railroad stock, but a good 
deal more inquiry has been coming from the East for con- 
struction items, as preference for southern pine often over- 
comes a price handicap. The export market has been 
lagging, but a considerable increase in the inquiry was 
reported recently. Though the mills face stiff competition, 
those able to give prompt service on quality products find 
sales prospects improving, and some of them have been 
taking a firmer stand on quotations. 


Carolina Pine Trade Slow and Uppers Have Softened; 
Roofer Movement Small 


North Carolina pine mills have been finding business 
quiet. Low intercoastal rates on competitive western 
woods have made sales more difficult in eastern markets. 
But bad weather has eased up somewhat the competition 
from smaller, air-drying mills. Bookings of larger Carolina 
pine mills in the first ten weeks of the year made 79 percent 
of last year’s, while their production was 61 percent of 
last year’s. Bookings to date have made 99 percent of 
the cut, and shipments have been considerably in excess 
of it. Mill stocks are therefore low, and as yard stocks 
have been reduced by very sparing buying for immediate 
needs, there is prospect of better sales to retailers as soon 
as the weather opens up. The yards are buying almost 
wholly in mixed cars, and have recently been able to obtain 
concessions on most shed stocks. Sales of box lumber in 
both eastern and southern territories have gained a little, 
but the business is at low price levels. 

Demand for Georgia air dried roofers is dull. Most of 
present output is by small mills, for larger plants refuse 
to operate while present prices prevail. Some buyers offer 
$11 for 6-inch, but there are few sales below $11.50, and 
sellers hope for an early advance to $12. A great many 
of the purchases are for local consumption. 


Domestic Cargo Movement of Fir Shows Large Gain; 
Orient Bought More in February 


Bookings of West Coast mills in the week ended March 
21 exceeded their production by more than 20 percent. 
The production had declined a little, being 41 percent of 
capacity as compared with 42 percent the preceding week, 
and it is therefore clear that resumption at some plants is 
being offset by curtailment at others. A group of identical 
mills reported a reduction in output of almost 2 percent, 
and a gain in business of 17 percent. 


Domestic cargo business showed a heavy gain during the 
week. The increase may be in part the result of some low 
quotations, combined with low cargo rates. Steamship 
lines are taking a firmer stand, for the low figure of $9, 
but there is a possibility of an advance to $10, which en- 
courages forward buying. Undoubtedly trade in the East, 
especially in back-haul territory, is showing a little more 
life, but supplies are too heavy for the market to absorb 
at a satisfactory price level. California building continues 


its seasonal improvement, and with stocks of fir low there 
the market is steady. 


Rail trade volume made a slight decline, which is partly 
accounted for by less favorable weather. In Dakota and 
Minnesota territory there would naturally be a tendency 
to await the going into effect of lower rates on May 18. 
City trade is dull, but there is more inquiry from country 
yards. Leading items, except wide boards, were steady 
or slightly stronger than the week before. 

Export volume is well maintained, but the business is 
of an unsatisfactory character. Japan and China are the 
chief buyers, but take mostly lower grades, and pay unprof- 
itable prices. The strengthening of silver, now that the 
political situation is quieter in China and India, may bring 
some gain in the Oriental market. In February, China and 
Japan took nearly twice as much as in January, but there 
were no important changes in other markets. 


Hardwood Sales to Building Interests Gain a Little; 
Industrial Demand Slow 


Southern hardwood sales in the week ended March 21 
continued considerably above the cut, while the northern 
mills sold about half their cut. Seasonal improvement is 
reported in building trades demand through millwork and 
flooring factories and retail yards, but in the last week the 
southern flooring plants have been offering concessions. 
Call for low grades is fair. Automobile plants are said to 
be doing some buying, but operations in this industry are 
at a low ebb, and plants are not taking as much hardwood 
as they were a little while ago. Furniture plants are stead- 
ily in the market for small lots. There is every expecta- 
tion that public construction work will soon be requiring 
much larger amounts. Foreign buyers have recently begun 
to hold back for lower prices, but it is claimed that current 
consumption overseas is reducing stocks there. 


Western Pine Demand Slower But Exceeds Production; 
Some Common Items Softer 


Demand for Inland Empire pines in the week ended 
March 21 made a slightly less favorable showing in rela- 
tion to last year’s volume than it did the preceding week. 
On the other hand, production increased from 32 to 38 
percent of capacity. Bookings, however, exceeded the pro- 
duction by about 3 percent, and shipments were also ahead 
of it. Demand from the retail yards is below expectations, 
for March weather has restricted building in a good part of 
the sales territory. But there has been a fair call for Pon- 
dosa shop from the industrial trade and millwork plants, 
and stocks of this grade have been somewhat reduced. 
There seems to be a plentiful supply of Nos. 2 and 3 com- 
mon, which are moving slowly. Sales reports for the period 
ended March 25 show that inch C and D selects in both 
Pondosa and Idaho were stronger. Nos. 2 and 3 in Idaho 
kept practically even, but there were further declines in 
these grades of Pondosa. Pondosa shop prices were con- 
siderably lower than those last reported. 

The California pine mills continue to sell about double 
their production, though there has been an increase re- 
cently in their output. Output to date this year was around 
15 percent less than last year’s, and sales and shipments 
have been more than two and a half times as large. 

Reports indicate that the western pine mills are going 
to keep their production in line with demand. Some of 
the smaller mills are reluctant to start up, and larger ones 
plan on much curtailed schedules. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 58 and 59; Market Prices and Reports on Pages 74 to 78 
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Effects of Canadian Imports Investigated 


Advocates of Higher and of Lower Rates on Canadian 
Lumber Imports Present Cases to Tariff Commission 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 23.—The full 
membership of the Tariff Commission March 19 
sat in the hearing of representatives of Amer- 
ican lumber manufacturers, and British Colum- 
bia and other Canadian competitors, and im- 
porters of Canadian forest products, arranged 
in connection with the commission’s investiga- 
tion to establish the cost of production of sawed 
lumber and timber in the United States and 
Canada. The investigation was undertaken in 
response to a resolution passed by the Senate 
soon after the passage of the Tariff Act of 
1930. 

Under the law, the commission, having de- 
termined the cost of production, may recom- 
mend an increase of not more than 50 percent 
in the present duty of $1 a thousand feet on 
sawed lumber and timber of fir, spruce, pine, 
hemlock or larch, or may lean in the other 
direction and recommend a reduction in the 
existing tariff duty. 


British Columbia Disadvantages 


The opening gun in today’s hearing was fired by 
J. D. McCormick, veteran general manager of the 
Canadian Western Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., 
and the Anacortes Lumber & Box Co. Mr. McCor- 
mick told the commission that, as to quality and 
density of stand, Washington State has somewhat of 
an advantage over British Columbia in fir lumber. 
He added that he did not mean that, grade for grade, 
the British Columbia product was not as good quality 
as that of Washington or Oregon, but that timber 
stands south of the Canadian-American border were 
more dense, and the trees somewhat larger. He said 
there was no difference in quality of manufacture. 

Wages are an important part of cost, Mr. McCor- 
mick said, and wages in the coast region of British 
Columbia‘ are little different from Washington and 
Oregon levels. Any difference in wages, in his opin- 
ion, would have no effect. On the other hand, British 
Columbia is at somewhat of a disadvantage in the 
matter of machinery, supplies etc., he said. Machinery 
is mostly of American manufacture and costs more. 

In the matter of sawmill efficiency as a cost fac- 
tor, Mr. McCormick said Washington and Oregon 
had what he considered an advantage, because within 
the last few years lumber manufacturers of those 
States have built a large number of new mills, equipped 
with the most modern machinery. British Colum- 
bia mills, on the other hand, for the most part were 
built many years ago, and, while many have been 
modernized to some extent, are far behind the more 
recently erected mills in the two States. 

Taking all factors into consideration, Mr. McCor- 
mick said he thought British Columbia was at some 
disadvantage. 

He branched out into a discussion of the wisdom of 
further restricting Canadian exports of lumber and 
forest products to the United States, declaring such a 
policy would merely intensify competition of Canadian 
and American products in foreign markets. He added 
that lumber had been on the free list for many years, 
indicating a lack of economic necessity for a tariff. 

“The ills that may exist in the industry are 
largely brought about by the industry itself,” Mr. 
McCormick continued. “During recent years very 
large additions have been made to productive capacity, 
many new mills of large capacity having been built, 
resulting in over-production. So I think it is agreed 
even among American manufacturers that the tariff is 
not the remedy.” 


Canada Is Serious Competitor 


Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, who followed Mr. 
McCormick, told the commission that the purpose of 
his appearance was to urge that the maximum per- 
missible tariff rates be applied upon the species of 
softwood lumber made dutiable under the Tariff Act 
of 1930. Fir, hemlock and spruce, particularly, he 
added, because of competition of other softwood 
species, should be made dutiable to the limit permis- 
sible under the law. 

The colonel gave figures of Canadian exports to 
this country in 1928, 1929 and 1930, pointing out 
that British Columbia contributed 45 percent to the 
tetal in 1928, and about 50 percent in 1929. The 


second most serious source of competition, Col. 
Greeley said, was Soviet Russia. The competition of 
Canadian softwoods is complete, grade for grade, 
pattern for pattern etc. For example, in 1928 a 
total of 282,000,000 feet of British Columbia lumber, 
principally Douglas fir and hemlock, moved through 
the Panama Canal to American markets on the At- 
lantic coast—40 percent of the entire British Columbia 
exports to the United States—in direct competition 
with the United States, and typical of a situation 
prevailing for several years. 

California is another competitive market, he added, 
and the competition there has increased since the 
passage of the Tariff Act last year because that market 
is more interested in rough lumber, or lumber not 
further finished than surfaced one side, which comes 
in free. Col. Greeley told of Canadian competition in 
other American markets. 

On the other hand, he said'so far as the lumber in- 
dustry of the American Douglas fir region is con- 
cerned, the Canadian market for American lumber 
might just as well not exist, the volume moving from 
the American West Coast to Canada being negligible. 


Import Volume Means Low Cost 


The commission was told that during the recent 
period of declining consumption in this country, im- 
ports of lumber from Canada, and especially British 
Columbia, have been maintained on a higher ratio 
than domestic production. Relatively greater sales 
of Canadian than of domestic lumber during this 
period, Col. Greeley thought, set up a strong presump- 
tion that Canadian production costs are lower. There 
was an actual increase in the volume of lumber im- 
ports from British Columbia in both 1929 and 1930, 
be said, while production and sales of domestic lum- 
ber were sharply reduced. 

Col. Greeley gave some figures to show serious con- 
traction in the American lumber industry over a 
period of years. In recent years, production in the 
American Douglas fir region reached its peak in 1926, 
with a total of 10,414,000,000 board feet. Since that 
time production has declined. Last year it was 26.7 
percent below 1926, with a total of 7,750,000,000 feet. 
Against this low production there has been installed 
a manufacturing capacity of a little more than 15,000,- 
000,000 feet. In 1928, some 72 percent of this ca- 
pacity was utilized, in 1929 about 73 percent, and 
last year, 54 percent. The average for 1931 up to 
the first of March was 38 percent. In view of these 
figures, he said, the commission would readily under- 
stand the effect of enforced curtailment on the cost 
of production. Many mills are shut down. From 
1928 to 1930, some 90 mills passed out of the 
picture completely, including a number of substantial 
units. This curtailment, he pointed out, showed the 
difficulty American mills had in maintaining them- 
selves in business. Many other mills are now closed 
indefinitely. The effect on local communities, where 
in many cases 50 percent or more of all industrial 
payrolls are those of logging and lumber companies, 
can readily be imagined. 

The volume of business done by the West Coast 
mills today for this year amounts to about 42 per- 
cent of capacity, Col. Greeley added. 


American Prices Forced Down 


He also dwelt upon the “almost unbroken decline 
in prices since 1923,’’ pointing out that he intended 
to show that not all cf the trouble is caused by the 
1930 depression, which period of depression the West 
Coast mills have shared with others. There has 
been only one year in the seven since 1923 in which 
the average mill could show a profit, he said. 

Col. Greeley presented a. number of charts bearing 
on costs, prices and other factors which the commis- 
sion must consider in its effort to arrive at the cost 
of production in Canada and the United States. 

He told the commission he knew a number of log- 
ging engineers who had recommended to their prin- 
cipals that they leave in the woods logs that would 
not produce at least 600 feet of lumber at the mill, 
in an effort to “‘lose as little money as possible” on 
operation. 

Severance Tax Aids Canadians 

Col. Greeley also went into the tax difficulties 
which lumbermen owning large bodies of timber must 
wrestle with in Washington and Oregon, pointing out 
that in this regard the British Columbia lumbermen 
have a distinct advantage, in that they are required 


to pay only a royalty or severance tax. 

The colonel produced figures tending to show that 
the average annual wage per employee in British Co. 
lumbia is $1,149.92, and for the State of Washington, 
$1,421.97. He said he obtained the Canadian figures 
from a report by the Department of Trade, while the 
American figures were obtained from official reports 
of the census bureau. On the basis of working days 
per year, he declared, this would indicate that the 
average on the American side is about $1 a day higher 
than in British Columbia. With the American em- 
ployee averaging a thousand feet of lumber a day, this 
would also indicate a cost of $1 a thousand feet more 
in Washington. 


Marine Laws Favor Canada 


In connection with water shipments via the Panama 
Canal, Col. Greeley pointed out that the American 
marine laws result in an added cost of $1 to $1.50 a 
thousand feet over the costs of the shipper who does 
not have to meet these requirements, which is largely 
true of British Columbia shippers through the canal. 
Whenever the American intercoastal rate exceeds $10 
a thousand gross measure, the competition of the 
British Columbia movement is more or less of a factor, 
foreign flag ships moving the latter lumber cheaper 
than American ships. 

Col. Greeley produced figures to show that the 
American lumber industry is one of high returns to 
labor, and low returns on capital investment. He 
said he hoped the commission would bear that in 
mind. The West Coast producers feel that this is a 
factor that should be considered because of its im- 
portance to the problem of unemployment. 


Questions Volume and Costs 


At the afteraoon session, J. H. Bloedel, of the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, and Bloedel, Stewart 
& Welch Co., asked Col. Greeley how he arrived at 
the conclusion that the ratio of imports held up to a 
higher percentage of 1928 in the last two years. 
The colonel replied that he was endeavoring to show 
the volume of shipments from Canada with relation 
to the 1930 tariff. The imports showed that Canadian 
shipments as a whole held up, relatively. 

Mr. Bloedel manifested curiosity as to how Col. 
Greeley obtained his figures on wages, and how he 
worked them down to the thousand-foot basis. The 
colonel reiterated that he used official figures in both 

stances. 
ad Would Average Fir and Pine 

In reply to a question by Commissioner Brossard, 
Col. Greeley said he thought 1929 a representative 
year for the cost investigation. Mr. McCormick 
agreed on this point. 

Commissioner Brossard wanted to know whether 
Col. Greeley thought the costs of southern pine should 
be added together with West Coast costs to arrive at 
reasonable domestic costs. The colonel said he 
thought that would be reasonable. Mr. Bloedel ques- 
tioned Col. Greeley in some detail on this point, with 
a view to clarifying the matter, and the two wound 
up in substantial agreement. 


Would Tariff Prevent Losses? 


Commissioner Dennis remarked on the tragedy of 
cutting down the great fir trees on the West Coast 
and putting them on the market, without showing a 
profit. He wanted to know whether Col. Greeley 
thought the lumber industry could find, in a higher 
tariff on lumber, a remedy for doing business at 2 
loss. 

“Not a complete remedy, no sir,’ 
colonel. 

“Suppose the 600,000,000 feet from British Colum- 
bia were excluded and you pushed up your produc- 
tion, would not you leave the situation just as it is? 
asked Mr. Dennis. 

“That could happen,” was the reply, ‘but we would 
at least employ American workmen who are now 
walking the streets.” 

Mr. Dennis said that years ago he had been in the 
shortleaf pine lumber business. People now in that 
business tell him, he added, that it has been ruined 
by West Coast lumber coming around by water on 
low freight rates. He said that, going further south, 
he found lumbermen saying the same thing, and add 
that Russian competition has not upset the European 
markets etc. In conclusion, Mr. Dennis wanted to 
know if the industry would be better off if all foreign 
lumber were excluded. 


replied the 
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Col. Greeley remarked that the commission must 
remember that the lumbermen in the Pacific North- 
west own 300,000,000,000 feet of timber, that this is 
the problem they live with—a practical situation. 


Russia Making Inroads 


Chairman Fletcher asked whether, without govern- 
mental interference, Col. Greeley thought a 100 per- 
cent increase in the tariff on lumber would stop Rus- 
sian imports into the United States. The colonel did 
not think so, at least not if Russia continues its 
present policy. He spoke of inroads now being made 
by Russia in South American markets. 

Commissioner Dennis remarked that he did not 
want Col. Greeley to get the idea that he was un- 
sympathetic. Having once been in the game himself, 
he added, he was very sympathetic. However, as he 
saw the West Coast situation ‘‘you are already over- 
built in plant, but still building.”’ 


Imports Restrict Production 


Ww. S. Bennet, of Chicago, representing the Southern 
Pine Association, questioned Col. Greeley at some 
length on direct examination concerning costs and 
other factors, and from time to time throughout his 
appearance on the stand. ‘What would be the effect 
on the American industry if the tariff were increased 
to $1.50 a thousand feet?” Mr. Bennet asked. 

“The main effect would be somewhat of a decrease 
in the volume of imports, and to the extent of the 
decrease American mills would be able to produce 
more, employ more labor etc.’’ was the reply. “I 
doubt that it would increase the price of lumber to 
the consumer, because of competition between species.” 


Reports on Canadian Costs 


A. P. Foster, of Vancouver, auditor for the British 
Columbia Lumber Manufacturers’ Association etc., 
differed from Col. Greeley on the matter of total costs, 
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In reply to questions by Col. Greeley, Mr. Grinnell 
admitted that while the American conference rate was 
$14 in 1928 and 1929, the British Columbia shippers 
had been able to get lower rates, but insisted that 
most of the time the rates have not been lower. 

Mr. Bennet asked Mr. Grinnell how far American 
mills would get, under the anti-trust laws, if they 
combined as the British Columbia mills have done. 
Mr. Grinnell could not answer this question, but said 
the Canadian law did not interfere with British Co- 
lumbia mills. Chairman Fletcher remarked that that 
was a matter of opinion, in any event. 

Mr. Grinnell in reply to further questions said that 
at times he was able to get rates lower than the 
American conference rates. He rather indicated that 
at all times American shippers did not have to pay 
the conference rates, 


Timber Sales Too Large 


F. R. Pendleton, of Everett, Wash., appearing for 
the Mohawk Lumber Co. and Straits Lumber Co., 
took up the cudgels against the proposed increase in 
the lumber duty. He challenged the idea that there 
is a lot of cheap stumpage to be had in British Co- 
lumbia. He told of the system of leasing or licens- 
ing timber stands in British Columbia, and how that 
policy was changed back in 1907, timber now being 
sold on an upset basis, with the royalty payments 
making costs comparable with those in Washington 
and Oregon. He thought if the United States Gov- 
ernment would stop unloading its national forest tim- 
ber it would help the American industry more than 
a tariff. 

Rail Differentials Discussed 

At Friday’s hearing, George R. Hackett, president 
and general manager of the Robertson & Hackett 
Lumber Co., New Westminster, B. C., and the Do- 
minion Lumber Co., discussed rail rates from Van- 
couver Island and British Columbia generally to 











Between logging seasons these logging arches of the Red River Lumber Co. are hauled in to 


the company’s shops at Westwood, Calif., for overhaul and inspection. 


arches, one to a flat car. 


This trainload is 23 


Mounted on Athey truss wheels, the arches are hauled behind “Cater- 


pillar” tractors to bring logs from where the tree is felled to the loading point on the railroad. This 

method of logging, now in general use on the Pacific coast, was developed, and the first arches 

perfected, by the Red River Lumber Co. The earlier arches were built in Red River shops. At 

the left is the electrified main line of the Red River logging road. Electric locomotives oper- 
ate on 20 miles of track 





Stating that his figures showed that those of British 
Columbia were 7 cents higher than those of Wash- 
ington and Oregon. However, he said, he had never 
attempted to get at the cost of dressing lumber. Col. 
Greeley questioned some of the figures presented by 
Mr. Foster. Members of the commission interposed 
to say that the commission had the figures. 


Says Canadian Rates Higher 


¢. H. Grinnell, of Vancouver, manager of Seaboard 
Sales (Ltd.), a combination of twenty-one British 
Columbia cargo mills organized for the purpose of 
handling cargo shipments by water to American At- 
lantic ports through a single agency, discussed in- 
tercoastal freight rates. Mr. Grinnell said the British 
Columbia lumbermen — suffer periodically from ship 
shortage, while the West Coast mills have the op- 
portunity to ship over several well organized lines. 
He added that a very considerable volume of Sea- 
board lumber is shipped in American bottoms. He 
conceded that it costs American coastwise ships 
somewhat more to operate when they go to Vancouver 
for cargo, but insisted that, most of the time since 
Seaboard Sales was organized, the British Columbia 
rates to the American Atlantic seaboard have been 
higher than the American Intercoastal Conference 
rates between American ports. 


American lumber markets, pointing out what the Ca- 
nadien shippers consider a _ substantial disadvantage 
covering a large part of the rail movement, on ac- 
count of British Columbia rail differentials. In some 
instances the differential is as much as 5 cents a 
hundred pounds, which Mr. Hackett reduced to $1.25 
a thousand feet of lumber. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that this differential was under the control of 
Canadian railroads or the Canadian Railroad Commis- 
sion, as efforts were being made to eliminate it. 


Considers Canada no Menace 


Mr. Bloedel next took the witness stand and made 
the principal argument for opponents of the tariff on 
lumber. He had presented each of the British Co- 
lumbia witnesses. He. told the commission of the 
extent of his lumber holdings and operations on both 
sides of the international line. Despite lower foreign 
ocean rates occasionally, he said the British Columbia 
shippers would be in better shape if they could hook 
up with the American intercoastal lines and thus be 
assured of regular sailings at frequent intervals. 

Mr. Bloedel discussed in detail the leasehold timber 
land system and the royalty system in British Co- 
lumbia, throwing much light on this subject and 
obviously interesting the commission and_ others 
present. 
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He told the commission’ that the lumber cut in 
British Columbia is of a character that enters 
largely into farmers’ use, dock construction and the 
like. He said wages in British Columbia and on this 
side of the line are comparable, and told of men in 
his employ moving from one area to the other from 
time to time, with no great discrimination on either 
side as to this labor movement. In the case of cer- 
tain highly skilled workers, wages are actually higher 
in British Columbia than in the United States. That 
Canadian Province, he said, has always been noted 
for its advanced labor legislation. 

Taking up the discussion of rail rates to American 
markets, Mr. Bloedel said that British Columbia is at 
a distinct disadvantage—1% cents a hundred pounds— 
in reaching the large markets this side of Minnesota 
Transfer. He said Col. Greeley was correct in stat- 
ing that not all mills on the American side have 
through freight rates by rail, but he contended that 
about 90 percent of them have such rates. “I am 
trying to lay the foundation to show that the menace 
is no menace at all,” he said. 


Explains Water Rate Situation 


While the California lumber market is a large one, 
Mr. Bloedel declared that the rate from British Co- 
lumbia via lumber schooner is 50 cents to $1 higher 
than from the American side, and he did not look for 
much expansion in that direction on this account. 

Discussing intercoastal conference lumber rates, 
Mr. Bloedel pointed out that some of the lines en- 
gaged in this trade are controlled by the big steel 
companies, and are interested in low rates westbound 
via the Panama Canal on steel products and high 
lumber rates back. Other lines are controlled by 
lumber interests, and they are interested in low lum- 
ber rates eastbound and high steel and other rates 
on the westbound haul. He said that situation is 
responsible for the frequent breaking up of the con- 
ference agreements. If steel dominated the inter- 
coastal trade, steel products would be given a distinct 
rate advantage, while if lumber dominated it, forest 
products would get the advantage in rates. 

Mr. Bloedel said he conceded that wages on Amer- 
ican ships are higher, and that operating costs are 
greater, than on foreign-flag ships. Nevertheless, Brit- 
ish Columbia would be glad to ship via American 
lines because of the assured service. 


Sells Stocks at Same Price 


“T am shipping about 609,000,000 feet annually 
from Washington to Atlantic Coast ports,’’ he said, 
“and am not interested directly in water shipments 
to this market from British Columbia. Of course, I 
would not be here advocating their cause if I thought 
it would hurt me in handling that 60,000,000 feet 
from Washington.” 

Mr. Bloedel said that the same sales men handle 
his American and British Columbia lumber in Amer- 
ican markets, and obtain the same price for compar- 
able items, despite the $1 tariff on finished stock, 
which his company must absorb. 


Overproduction Principal Evil 


He told the commission he was happy to say that 
as one of the early emigrants from Wisconsin to 
Washington he had not suffered like some of the later 
arrivals during the ‘“‘seven lean years’’ referred to by 
Col. Greeley and others. While he has made and is 
making money, he said Col. Greeley had correctly 
stated that the industry as a whole in Washington 
and Oregon is not operating on a profitable basis. 

Even if the high taxes in Washington and Oregon 
were eliminated, he added, the desire to liquidate 
frozen timber assets is such that there would still be 
everproduction, tariff or no tariff. He said he would 
be in favor of a tariff from a purely selfish viewpoint 
if he thought it would help him, but had been unable 
to convince himself that it would help. Believing it 
would hurt on the Canadian side and not help on the 
American side, he has opposed a tariff. Many lum- 
bermen not interested on the Canadian side hold the 
same view, he said. They agree that a tariff would 
not and could not solve the ever-production problem. 

Mr. Bloedel pointed out that the farmers in the 
middle West have been in bad shape over a period 
of years, and the formerly big lumber market there 
has been very much depressed, almost cut in half. 

He said American mills need export markets, and 
if the tariff should be made high enough to shut out 
Canadian lumber, the result would be to force that 
lumber into foreign markets, at the expense of Amer- 
ican exporters. 

Mr. Bloedel, in. reply to a question by Col. Greeley, 
conceded that the carrying charge of $140 per section 
in British Columbia is a distinct advantage over the 
higher taxes per section cn the American side. He 
added, however, that the uncertain factor of the 
royalty must not be overlooked. 


Would Cut Northern Pine Rate 


J. F. Hennessy, vice president and general manager 
of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., spoke briefly 
in opposition to a tariff on northern white pine, which 
he said the company had been manufacturing for 
forty-five years. He told of the qualities and uses 
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this wood, the dwindling supply of timber, and 
the falling volume of exports from Canada to the 
United States. Since northern white pine is no 
longer utilized for general purposes, he said, it does 
not come into competition with other general purpose 
softwoods, and there is no good reason for subjecting 
it to tariff duties. The present duty is not warranted 
by the facts, Mr. Hennessy added, and his company 
requested that the tariff be reduced the full 50 percent 
allowed by law. 

David P. Larsen, auditor and cost account specialist 
for the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. and associated 
companies, gave illuminating figures on comparative 
costs in the two Ontario mills of the company, and 
its Oregon and California mills. He said the On- 
tario costs figure 25 percent higher, and the profit 
margin $2.26 a thousand feet less, than at the west- 
ern pine mills of the company, and gave the practical 
and economic reasons for this disparity. 

Mr. Larsen said his company also was one that 
had not lost money during the seven lean years, but 
in marketing 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber over this 
period had shown a net profit after interest of $6 a 
thousand feet. He contended that the request for a 
reduction in the tariff, as it affects northern white 
pine—and Norway pine, which is recognized as similar 
—is fully justified by the facts. 


Ontario Costs Prevent Competition 


Walter N. Ross, of Ottawa, Ontario, representing 
J. R. Booth (Ltd.), and with W. J. Bell, of Sudbury, 
Ont., representing the White Pine Bureau, said that 
it is well known that stumpage costs and Crown dues 
in Ontario and Quebec are very high. In addition, 
white pine lumbermen from year to year are forced 
to go further back for their timber. During the last 
ten years the value of exports of white pine have 
been reduced, Mr. Ross said, adding that if a tariff 
was not needed ten years ago it surely is not needed 
now. 


ot 


Spruce Tariff Not Needed 

Fred N. Oliver, of this city, presented several wit- 
nesses who spoke on behalf of the British Columbia 
and eastern Canadian spruce lumber exporters, all 
of whom urged a reduction in the tariff rate, on the 
ground that this species also is now used largely for 
specialties, and does not come into competition with 
general purpose softwoods. 

M. P. McCullough, of Wausau, Wis., president of 
B C_ Spruce Mills (Ltd.), Lumberton, B. C., who 
also appeared for Eagle Lake Spruce Mills (Ltd.), 
B. C., and The Pas Lumber Co., The Pas, Manitoba, 
was first introduced. Mr. McCullough said that he and 
his associates felt that the tariff does not help Amer- 
ican lumber producers, and only hurts the Canadian 
producers. He said the American interests of his 
company are several times as great as their Canadian 
interests, and they own nineteen times as much tim- 
ber on this side of the line as in Canada. Yet they 
feel a tariff increase would injure the American pro- 
ducer, not help him. He said B C Spruce Miils 
(Ltd.) has never paid a dividend. This, he added, 
is not due to bad management, a majority of those 
interested having been in the lumber business twenty- 
five years or more. 


Canadian Spruce Costs Higher 


David J. Winton, president of the Eagle Lakes Co., 
and vice president of the Winton Lumber Co., operat- 
ing in Idaho, discussed the spruce situation more in 
detail. He differentiated between Sitka spruce and 
Engelmann spruce, his company not shipping the 
former into this country from British Columbia. The 
Idaho mill at Gibbs and the Eagle Lake (Sask.) mill 
have similar equipment. The direct costs at Eagle 
Lake in the production of Engelmann spruce have 
been about 7 percent higher than the costs in Idaho 
over the last 5 years, he said. The available supply 
of this type of spruce is being depleted for pulp pur- 
poses, Mr. Winton said. This depletion tends to hold 
up the price of spruce, and keep it from competing 
with other woods for general purposes. 

There was a colloquy between Mr. Winton and Col. 
Greeley over Sitka spruce, but they wound up in sub- 
stantial agreement on most points. In view of the 
curtailed production of Sitka spruce, Col. Greeley 
found it hard to reconcile Mr. Winton’s statement 
that his product moved all rail to important markets. 

“Oh, we .have curtailed our production about 50 
percent, and this year it will be reduced considerably 
lower,” remarked Mr. Winton. 

Exports Only Special Items 

Norman F. Blair, of Quebec, representing Price 
Bros. & Co. (Ltd.), said his company manufactured 
spruce lumber and paper, with three lumber mills and 
four paper mills. The company’s largest holdings on 
the north shore of the St. Lawrence River are being 
held for paper manufacture, he said. The trees are 
comparatively small, and when they are manufactured 
into lumber there is large waste. Lumber production 
costs, therefore, are necessarily high. The company’s 
spruce lumber exports are sold in the United States 
chiefly for special industrial uses. 

C. M. Matheson, of Edmundston, N. B., represent- 
ing Fraser Companies (Ltd.), and related companies, 
said the larger companies in New Brunswick are rapidly 
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converting their equipment for pulp and paper making 
and hope to obtain a larger return than by continuing 
to manufacture lumber. 


Retailers Favor Lower Tariff 


Frank Carnahan, of Washington, D. C., appearing 
for the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s Association and 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association, said the 
retail dealers he represents urge a reduction in the 
tariff duty, and would like to see it eliminated. He 
said any price increases to the public would interfere 
with home building. The only course left the retailer, 
he added, is to try to correct the mistake made by 
Congress in placing certain classes of lumber on the 
dutiable list. 

Mr. Carnahan made a vigorous attack on the 
practice of “dumping’’ lumber on the Atlantic sea- 
board, declaring that it is no longer a question of 
“competition” but one of “chaos.” He said that 
many American retailers have most agreeable relations 
with Canadian exporters, and do not want to see 
them penalized for a condition for which they are 
not responsible. Mr. Carnahan said he did not think 
a duty of $10 a thousand feet would change the 
present condition. 


Compares Timber Carrying Costs 


Mr. Bennet took the stand briefly as representative 
of the Edward Hines Pacific Coast Lumber Co. and 
other Edward Hines interests. He compared the 
carrying charge of $140 per section on timber land 
in British Columbia, which figures 22 cents an acre, 
with interest charges of $3.10 an acre on certain hold- 
ings of the Edward Hines Yellow Pine Trustees in 
southern Mississippi. 

Mr. McCullough interested the commission when 
he questioned Mr. Bennet about this tract, and wanted 
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to know whether the timber stand was as high as 
17,000 feet per acre, and said that, if it ran that 
high, even $3.10 per acre would be less than his 
company pays on spruce in British Columbia, of 
sparse growth. Mr. Bennet said he never knew of 
such a stand in southern Mississippi. The particulg 
timber he had in mind was sold at $13 a thousand 
on the stump, adding that this high stumpage Value 
had no equivalent in British Columbia. 


Loses on Canadian Operations 


Mr. McCullough said that the Wausau-Southern 
Lumber Co. back in 1904 or 1905 started buying long. 
leaf timber in the vicinity of Laurel, Miss., and had 
an investment of $1,142,000 there. Operations starteq 
in 1912. To date the company has taken out $9,136,. 
000, and still has a book value there of more than 
$1,000,000. He-said that is where the company had 
obtained much of the money it has lost in British Co 
lumbia. 

“We have not a British Columbia operation that 
has given back our capital or promises to do g0,” 
he said. 

Mr. Bennet wanted to know whether the large re. 
turns at Laurel were not due in considerable measure 
to appreciation. Mr. McCullough conceded this to be 
the case, but stated that 60 percent of the income 
has been taxable each year, indicating earnings on 
that basis. 

At the conclusion of the hearing, Chairman Fletcher 
asked how much time Col. Greeley and others de. 
sired for the filing of final briefs. The usual time, he 
said, is ten days. Col. Greeley said he would appre. 
ciate a little more time. The chairman asked whether 
thirty days would be sufficient, and all hands agreed 
that it would. 


Pepping Up the Sales Force 


Kansas City, Mo., March 23.—Impressed 
by the addresses made by E. St. Elmo Lewis 
before a number of the retail lumber conven- 
tions in recent months, J. H. Foresman, vice 
president of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., has 
sent an inspirational letter to the managers of 
all the Long-Bell yards, using one of Mr. 
Lewis’ striking merchandising stories as his 
text. Among other things, in his letter Mr. 
Foresman asked the question, “Are you 
REALLY acquainted with your territory?” and 
said: 

I think the average Long-Bell manager would 
be indignant if he were told that he did not 
know his own territory—that he was not ac- 
quainted with it. And yet that is about cor- 
rect unless the manager makes it a point to get 
out and visit with the people in his territory 
and study their needs. 

We all know that you can’t tell whether peo- 
ple will buy until you actively and personally 
try to sell them and give them a chance to say 
yes or no. In other words, we can’t answer 
“No” for our whole community or any part of 
it. Such answers can come only from the pos- 
sible purchasers themselves. 

Another thing that we will all acknowledge is 
that the day of people coming to our lumber 
yards in any great number in order to look 
over our goods or talk to us about building is 
gone. There can be no question about it that 
in this day and age, figuratively, the lumber 
yard must be taken right to the prospect. 

The greatest need of 1931 as far as retailing 
is concerned is more and better merchandising. 
You will find that the words “better merchan- 
dising’’ head all lists made up by men who have 
studied the retail merchant and his problem to 
discover what it is that he needs to increase 
his sales. 

The average dealer will not have to go very 
far from his own door to find plenty of oppor- 
tunity. Just to test this, take an hour some 
afternoon and start in any direction from your 
office. See the buildings which fairly shout: 
“Give me a coat of paint.” Other buildings 
which say: “I am ashamed of myself, why 
shouldn't I be modern, too?” And others say- 
ing: “How much more comfortable would my 
owners be if they would just spend a little 
money fixing me up.” And this applies just as 
well, of course, to the country where corn is 
being stored in open cribs, where implements are 
out in the weather, where cattle are improperly 
housed and most of the feed in the winter goes 
to keep them warm rather than to add weight, 
and where often, too, the home is the poorest 
building on the place. 

These are active prospects which are demand- 
ing your attention. They are your sales possi- 
bilities, your prospects—but seldom will the 


owners come to you—you must go to them and 
sell them on the comfort, attractiveness, added 
profit and health that can be gained at relatively 
small cost. It is important to keep this fact in 
mind always—the farmer is paying for many 
a building that is not on his farm today, pay- 
ing for it over and over again, by losing the 
added profits or savings that would be made if 
the proper buildings were actually there and 
in use. 

Now, all that I have said is not new but it 
is human nature to under-estimate statements 
such as have been made here. But I think it 
is going to be different in 1931 and those who 
want to stay in the business will have to get 
acquainted with their communities, sell the 
goods in the only sure way—get out and sell 
them. 1931 is no year for slackers—1931 will 
reward fighters. 

There is business to be had. Active dealers 
really are getting it, but let me repeat—those 
who are getting business are ACQUAINTED with 
their territory. 





Points to Great Pine Producing 
District 


KLAMATH Faris, Ore., March 21.—For 
many years a pine operator, Huntington Taylor, 
formerly of Cloquet, Minn., later for a number 
of years at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, and now lo- 
cated at Sprague River, Ore., is well known 
to lumbermen of the country, and particularly 
in the pine districts where he has operated. Last 
year Mr. Taylor left Coeur d’Alene and be- 
came general manager of the Crater Lake 
Lumber Co. at Sprague River, Ore., which is 
about 40 miles east of Klamath Falls in the 
famous Klamath Indian Reservation territory. 
During the last few years seasoned lumber 
operators have paid higher prices for Klamath 
Indian Reservation stumpage than have ever 
been paid anywhere else for timber of | the 
Pinus Ponderosa species. 

Mr. Taylor, in a trade circular containing 
maps of the Klamath Basin district, recently 
pointed out that there are 30,000,000,000 feet of 
uncut pine timber tributary to this basin. The 
Crater Lake Lumber Co. at Sprague River is 
located in the heart of this great body of tim- 
ber. Further, there are twenty-five major saw- 
mill operations in this district, and they pro- 
duce more pine lumber than any comparable 
district in the United States. These mills are 
served by the Southern Pacific and the Great 
Northern Railways. 
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Klamath Falls Turns Out Many 


Fine Products 


KitAMATH Fatts, Ore., March 21.—This city 
is the center of a very active lumber manufac- 
turing district. Here one hears very much 
about soft-textured California white pine, and 
particularly of the purity of the strain of that 
important species, Pinus Ponderosa. _ 

However, lumber is not the only quality prod- 
uct of the Klamath Falls basin. Herewith is 
presented evidence of a super-fine Klamath 











A superfine product of Klamath Falls—Miss 
Betty Davis, with her puppies 


product. The young lady with her arms full of 
puppies, and the smile indicating pride of own- 
ership, is Miss Betty Davis, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. B. Davis, Klamath Falls. A. B. 
Davis is the well known sales manager for the 
Kesterson Lumber Co. 

Outside of Klamath soft pine “Alex” Davis 
has several hobbies, including three daughters. 
In addition to this he is highly interested in 
hunting in this, one of the greatest duck and 
goose-hunting regions in the country, and raises 
thoroughbred Irish water spaniels. 





Inland Empire Building Is Active 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 21.—R. E. Wert, 
Long Lake Lumber Co., reports a decided im- 
provement in home building and modernizing 
prospects in Spokane. People are taking ad- 
vantage of the unusually low prices prevalent 
in the construction industry as a whole, he said. 
He also reports substantially increased down 
Payment, or cash in full, on most jobs being 
let this spring. Mr. Wert says that his com- 
pany has sold seventy hardwood flooring jobs 
in the last two weeks in the Inland Empire, part 
of this total going as far east as Anaconda, 
Mont. Hardwood flooring usually is consid- 
ered a luxury item, so this volume of sales in- 
dicates that people in the Inland Empire have 
even more than the usual amount to spend in 
ixing up their homes, the present low prices 
eng an incentive to do this work at the pres- 
ent time, he declared. 

“The Potlatch Lumber Co. feels so en- 
couraged by the building outlook for 1931 that 
we propose at once to make extensive altera- 
tions of our office facilities,” reports H. A. Hal- 
Stead. in charge of sales and construction for 
the company. “To us 1931 looks more promis- 
ing in the building field than any year since 
1928, With the decrease in building costs, peo- 
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ple are beginning to realize that a good house 
can be built for less money now than for sev- 
eral years. The remodeling of our office build- 
ing will start at once, to be out of the way be- 
fore the spring building rush begins.” 

An order for $11,000 worth of mill finishing 
work for a new Presbyterian church at Great 
Falls, Mont., was received yesterday by the 
Union Sash & Door Co. This company is also 
making the millwork for a new postoffice at 
Havre, Mont., and the Fox theater in Spo- 
kane. “We have already contracted in 1931 
half as much work as we did in the whole of 
1930,” said M. J. Jorgensen, president and man- 
ager of the company. “We recently took over 
the shop of the Potlatch Lumber Co. on East 
Sprague, which we will operate in addition to 
our plant at the Phoenix mill. We expect 1931 
to be one of our best years.” 

Construction work in Moxee .City, Wash., 
became active last week when two home owners 
started remodeling work, and the John Dower 
Lumber Co. started an extensive remodeling 
campaign. The company has changed its office 
quarters and will start the first of next week 
to repair the exterior of the building. 

The Tum-A-Lum Lumber Co. at Toppenish, 
Wash., has erected a model residence which in- 
cludes many of the latest features in architec- 
ture. 





Sells Gang Saws to Russia 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 21.—David Dalin, 
of the Mill Engineering & Supply Co., Seattle, 
sole agent in North America for the Swedish 
type round log gang saws known as the “Rec- 
ord” gang saws, has been advised by the fac- 
tory in Sweden that during 1930 Russian inter- 
ests bought 180 Record gangs, and that during 
1931 they expect to purchase a great many 
more. Some of the larger gangs installed in the 
Ukraine District of Russia are sawing oak 
logs up to 40 inches in diameter. 





Big Timbers to the Rescue 


SEATTLE, WasH., March 21.—When a heavy 
spring rain caused a slump of earth in a bank 
left by excavation for a service station at Fifth 
Avenue and Cherry Street, here, the Cherry 
Hotel, a 3-story brick structure, threatened mo- 
mentarily to collapse as a result of a weakened 
foundation. The owners sent out a cry for 
help and big timbers responded and saved the 
hotel. 

The call went out at 10 p. m. and at the 
same hour next morning 
a contracting firm had 
two huge Douglas fir 
timbers, 20x22 inches 
and 70 feet long, in 
position so that the ho- 
tel was supported. As 
soon as they were 
placed workmen went 
to work to dig a new 
foundation but several 
days elasped before the 
timbers were removed. 

The timbers original- 
ly were purchased from 
the Pacific National 
Lumber Co., of Tacoma. 
They were transported 
to the hotel by means of 
truck and trailer and 
hauled into position by 
means of a winch on 
the truck. Hundreds of 
passersby were fasci- 
nated by the size of the 
timbers and the facility 
with which they were 
placed against the sag- 
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Uses Special Brand Siding for 


Home 


RIDGEFIELD, WASH., March 21.—Surety Bond 
brand “Protekt-Wrapt” red cedar bevel siding 
has been chosen as the siding material to be 
used on the fine new home of Dr. F. B. Kistner 
under construction on his estate in the West 
Side Hills district of Portland, Ore. The walls 
of the first floor are of brick, but the second 
floor walls are to be of Surety Bond brand 
red cedar bevel siding, which is manufactured 
by Bratlie Bros. Mill Co., of this city. This 
company not only makes fine red cedar siding, 
but through use of its Protekt-Wrapt system 
of packing, it insures the consumer that he will 
be able to use 100 percent of the siding he 
buys as there are no split ends or other damage. 





Shingle Manufacturer Backs Re- 
tailer with Guaranty 


Vancouver, B. C., March 21.—To help retail 
lumber dealers increase sales of 5/2, or thicker, 
edge grain red cedar shingles, the Huntting 
Merritt Lumber Co. (Ltd.), this city, has in- 
stituted a plan of guaranteeing in writing for 
a period of twenty years every roof properly 
laid of the 5/2, or thicker, edge grain red 
cedar shingles produced in its shingle mill, 

When a roof is sold by a dealer and is laid 
in accordance with the simple specifications 
shown on each bunch of the shingles, the 
dealer fills out a guaranty covering the job, 
which is forwarded to, and signed by, the Hunt- 
ting Merritt Lumber Co. (Ltd.) and returned 
to the roof owner. This guaranty does not in 
any way involve the dealer; it is a matter that 
is solely between the roof owner and the Hunt- 
ting Merritt Lumber Co. (Ltd.). It assures 
that the roof will give satisfactory protection 
against the weather and against fire originating 
on the shingles themselves, except in case of a 
general conflagration. 

The Huntting Merritt Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
said to be the largest producer of highest grade 
edge grain red cedar shingles in the world, has 
an annual capacity of over 400,000 squares— 
enough to roof 16,000 average sized homes. 

A facsimile guaranty will be mailed free to 
dealers on request. 





Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices has risen to 71.9 


for the week ended March 18, 1931, from 71.7 
for the week ended March 11, 1931. 











ging hotel. The pic- 
ture shows the first of 
the two timbers in 
place; the second was 
put in on the far side a 
short time later. 





Seventy-foot Douglas fir timber holding up 3-story brick hotel in 
danger of collapse from an earth slump. A second timber of similar 
size was later placed alongside the one in the picture. 

of the picture can be seen the forms for the service station 


At the bottom 
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Building Widespread in 


Extent and Character 


Public Works Contracts Total Large 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Advices received by 
the President’s committee for employment state 
that during the first week of Spring public 
works contracts swelled to a total of $145,292,- 
508, the largest total reported to that body to 
date. Contracts for 371 projects were let last 
week, in 38 States and the District of Colum- 
bia. The largest contract of this type was $10,- 
York City. The total for public works projects 
reported since Dec. 1, 1930, is $927,112,243. 

The bureau of labor statistics, Department of 
Labor, announces that construction contracts 
aggregating $100,311,856 were awarded during 
February, covering both new construction and 
remodeling and repairs. These figures cover 
342 cities. The estimated cost of new dwelling 
property in February was $37,269,786 for 8,801 
residences, substantially the same as for the pre- 
ceding month. The total for non-residential 
property was given as $46,295,949 during Feb- 
ruary in the same cities. 


Extensive Forest Highway Building 


The Forest Service has announced the alloca- 
tion of $9,500,000 of forest highway funds to be 
expended in 33 States and territories during the 
coming fiscal year. 
rushed as an employment aid. 

During the current fiscal year the Forest 
Service also is spending $3,000,000 on forest 
development roads and trails within national 
forests. 

California will receive the largest allotment 
of funds for forest highways during the next 
fiscal year, $1,432,765. Oregon will get $1,344,- 
741, and Idaho, $1,045,437; $945,548 will be ex- 
pended in Alaska, $819,893 in Montana and 
$739,295 in Washington. 


New York Suburban Building Active 


New York, N. Y.—Announcement has been 
made of plans for the construction of 36 homes 
on Utopia Parkway, Flushing, between Queens 
Avenue and 45th avenue, and a building survey 
of Bayside showed that work aggregating $11.- 
000,000 is now under way in that community. 
Plans for 19 homes in Flushing, three in Bay- 
side, and three in College Point were filed with 
the Queens Building Bureau. Their estimated 
cost totals $189,500. It is stated that there 
is a prospect of 3,000 more homes in the Au- 
burndale-Flushing section. 





Extensive Building in Ohio City 


CLEVELAND, Ou10.—Members of the Building 
Exchange at the annual spring symposium on 
construction outlook, reported that construction 
of various kinds contemplated for the year will 
total $23,637,000. Contracts aggregating $3,- 
277,000 are pending and contracts ready for 
figuring total $1,500,000. For Cuyahoga 
County, the newly elected county commissioner 
stated, there is between $15,000,000 and $16,- 
000,000 in sight for public work, in addition to 
finishing expenditures on $2,348,000 of road 
work, 


Building in Bay State Community 


Mitton, Mass.—Permits issued in Milton 
during February, 1931, were nearly double in 
value those of February, 1930, and March has 
already made a good start according to the 
record of the local building inspector. In Jan- 
uary ‘his year permits were issued for buildings 


The 1931 program is being © 


valued at $31,885, as compared with $28,575 for 
January, 1930. In February, 1930, the valuation 
was $43,875, as compared with only $23,750 in 
February of last year. Permits already issued 
for March, 1931, amount to more than $50,000, 
while the total for March of last year was 
$76,400. 


Building Active in N. Y. Community 


BaLpwIN, N. Y.—One of the biggest real 
estate booms in the history of Baldwin will de- 
velop this spring with the construction of 48 
houses now under way, permits already having 
been issued for an additional 31 and plans made 
for 109 more. The average house now under 
construction will sell for $8,500, with some be- 
ing built for as little as $6,000 and one costing 
$17,000. It is said that first morgtage money 
is very free and the mortgage and title com- 
panies are favorable to property in this locality. 


Building Jumps in Missouri City 

Sr. Louts, Mo.—Building jumped sharply up- 
ward during February, according to announce- 
ment of the building department of this city, 
which issued 423 permits for structures having 
a total estimated value of $1,688,340. During 
February last year 540 permits were issued for 
building having a total value of $961,982. The 
substantial increase last month is largely due 
to the permit for a $1,000,000 hospital, at St. 
Louis University. 


Houston, Tex., Building Many Homes 


Houston, Tex.—The total building permits 
for the last week in February in Houston was 
$439,065 exceeding the figure for the similar 
period of 1930. The permits included 32 homes, 
1 garage, 2 filling stations, 2 chicken houses, 3 
additions, 1 factory building, 1 lumber shed, 2 
cold drink stands, 1 concrete bridge and 1 negro 
hospital. 


Residence Building in Indiana City 


EvANSVILLE, INpD.—A recent survey in Evans- 
ville indicated that the construction of eight 
modern residences is under way. Four of one 
group of residences being built by a single con- 
tractor involve an expenditure of $30,000. The 
other four are being constructed in various parts 
of the city and will cost $38,000. 


Large Chicago Building Program 


During the first two weeks of March build- 
ing permits in Chicago amounted to $1,595,100 
while the volume announced since the first of 
the year amounts to $12,310,500. 


Building Homes in Missouri Town 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—Preliminary construction 
work on five new residences was started here 
during the week ended March 14. The total 
cost of the new structures was estimated at 
more than $40,000. 


Many Small Projects Boost Total 


SAN BerNARDINO, CALIF.—Building permits 
for the week ended March 7 showed increases 
over the previous week, totaling $8,450, and 
embracing 13 new and remodeling permits. The 
March construction program for the city now 
stands at 22 jobs calling for an expenditure of 
$15,875. Among the permits for the week are 
the following; 6-room dwelling $4,000; frame 
garage $100; storage shed $100; remodeling 
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All Over the Country in 
Communities of Every 
Type Varied Structural 
Needs Are Being Met 


dwelling $800; storage shed $200; frame garage 
$100; 4-room frame dwelling and garage $2.- 
000; remodel dwelling $350; remodel dwelling 
$50; frame garage $75; remodel garage $500: 
remodel dwelling $100. 


Increased Building in lowa's Capital 


Des Moines, Iowa.—A residence building 
program in a local development district involving 
more than $200,000 in high grade homes rang- 
ing from $15,000 to $35,000 serves to emphasize 
the upturn in the residence building field since 
the beginning of the year. Five of these homes 
already are in process of erection, another has 
reached the excavation stage, and four more are 
to be launched with the next ten days. 


Buffalo Building on the Up-grade 


BurraLo, N. Y.—During the first fifteen days 
of March building contracts awarded in Buffalo 
totaled $1,042,367.84, it was announced by the 
F. W. Dodge Corporation. Included in this 
total were 25 residences, totaling in value $190,- 
000, and 7 apartment houses costing $225,000, 


Texas Town Building Homes 


BEAUMONT, ‘TEx.—New construction for 
which permits were taken out during February 
amounted $68,199. Included among these per- 
mits were ten homes, costing together $15,403. 
The largest permit was for an elevator for the 
county courthouse costing $45,000. There were 
three commercial buildings costing $2,030, and 
93 additions and repair jobs which involved ex- 
penditures of $22,248.50. Eight garages cost- 
ing $795 were built. 


Big Week's Total for California City 


ALAMEDA, CaLir.—Building for the week 
ended March 7 totaled $56,607, as announced by 
the building inspector. Included in the permits 
issued were the following: 6-room dwelling 
costing $3,900; garage costing $300; addition 
and alteration costing $100; alteration costing 
$250; addition costing $900; garage costing 
$125; addition costing $300; garage costing 
$350; alteration to store $125; alteration $100; 
and re-roofing $157. 


W. A. White's Town Building Homes 


Emporia, Kan.—Building permits issued in 
Emporia during February totaled $12,859, about 
$2,000 more than the total permits issued in 
January. Of the eight permits issued seven 
were for remodeling jobs. 





Big Building Week in Montana City 


Great Farts, Mont.—Building operations in 
this city for the first week in March assumed 
unprecedented proportions with the issnance of 
permits for construction costing over $142,000 
and including new buildings as well as improve- 
ments to existing structures. 





Penn State Town Building Homes 


EtyspurGc, Pa.—Steady operation of local 


factories and consequent employment of the 
people of this community has laid the founda- 
tion for a home building boom that is ex- 
pected to include 10 or 12 new and remodeled 
homes during the year. 
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Home of Your Own 




















Joys of Home Owning 
NO. 3—CONTENTMENT 


Serene is the soul and peaceful the mind of the man who 
has a home paid for when he rewches the hazardous days 
of 50 plus. If he has enough of an additional income to 
retire he is perhaps the most enviable of men. Riches and 
costly possessions do not in themselves bring content, but 
release from the worry aad moil and strife of life does if 

one is but ready to 
surrender to peace. 

a The man who works in A genial, gray- 

his yard and garden gets ae man leaned foes 

: . 1is front gate to cheer 
double pay, once in health py a passing friend 
and vigor and again in re- who ae mae = 
ile alle . the very depths of the 
sults directly accomplished. seevsilent Wiees, 

“What's the 
ble, Bill? You look like old man Gloom himself.” 

“You can afford to wisecrack about it,” replied the 
pessimist glumly, “You are out of it. Nothing to worry 
about; no business going to the dogs; no landlord threat- 
ening to put you on the street; no big bills you can’t meet ; 
no sheriff hanging around your front door! You certainly 
are lucky and I can’t see how you ever did it. You never 
made so much more than I did, if any.” 

The optimist lighted his pipe. “I planned for this all my 
life,” he said when it was drawing well. “You have to 
choose what you want in this life. Choose early and stick 
toit. Then plan. Nothing is ever achieved without a plan. 

“IT made up my mind, or maybe my wife did, when I 
was young, that middle age would find us with a home 


trou- 


say you couldn’t do it. Yet I never had any more than 
you and I’ve had as much sickness, bad luck and hard times. 

“My wife and I worked together with this end in view. 
We gave up many other things. We were not led aside 
into speculations and irrelevant issues. Now we know that 
it has more than paid us. 

“First we paid on the home, got that cleared off, then 
began systematic investment in safe securities—the kind 
that don’t pay such glamorous returns, but they’re always 
right there with the little old four or five percent. We 
always saved a fair proportion of our income except for a 
few special occasions when the children were sick. 

“Now I have nothing at all to worry about. My little 
income is safe as long as anything in the world is safe. It’s 
mighty small, too. Don’t need much, you know. Just 
enough for taxes, clothing, repairs on the house and some 
foods. Raise most everything we eat. That gives us just 
enough to do, you see. Must have some work to keep 
from rusting out and getting bored to death. There’s just 
enough to keep us in good shape and we like it. 

“Yes, we hope to have a good many years in this little 
home. It’s just right, you know. Suits us. We’re still 
well and strong. The children are scattered and making 
their own way. We don’t hanker for any of the things 
we've missed, though we might have enjoyed them as much 
as other folks. But this quiet little green spot and the cozy 
little house, all our own, are well worth any sacrifice we 
ever made for ’em.” 

“Lucky man!” sighed his friend as he turned away. 

“Call it luck, old timer, if you want to,” chuckled the 





of our own all paid for and a little income to live on. You 


other to himself. 


“T call it just plain sense!” 





The Good Old Days 


TIME WAS, in this busy, widespread 
country of ours, that there was no thought 
of beauty, of recreation, of sanitation. In 
building a house or a town the hardy pio- 
neers considered only grim necessity. A 
house was nothing but four walls, a 
puncheon floor and a roof to shelter the 
family from wind and weather. A town 
was nothing but a collection of such shelt- 
ers with a few larger, barer structures to 
serve as church, school, town hall or com- 
bined store and postoffice. 

That time is gone forever. Today 
beauty of design, beauty of surroundings 
and beauty of perfect construction take 
a leading place in the planning of either a 
home or town. A place to play is now a 
necessity and the home has its yard and 
its children’s playroom in the attic or 
playhouse in the garden, while the town 
must have its park and ballgrounds. Sani- 
tation is now perhaps the first considera- 
tion—that which was never thought of in 
the older days. Today sunshine and fresh 
air must be let into the house and clean 
water and effective sewers must be sup- 


plied the town. Talk about the good old 
days, but let’s live in these days and be 
thankful that we do! 
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An Investment in Health 


THE HOME as a good financial invest- 
ment is emphasized in all talks and 
articles on the advantages of owning a 
home. But the home as an investment 
in health is seldom stressed. 

Yet that is one of the greatest in- 
ducements to the family when the 
building of a home is under discussion. 

The health that is brought by fresh 
air and sunlight, made possible by the 
detached house; the health that comes 
from good, regular, purposeful exer- 
cise, made necessary by the care of a 
house and a yard; above all, the health 
that comes from contentment and the 
sense of permanence and security that 
owning a home so surely brings,—that 
is your dividend. 

A safe, sound and profitable invest- 
ment for the health of the family— 
that is what it means to build a home. 


A Universal Longing 

EVERYBODY WANTS a home; everybody 
longs for the quiet, the sense of security 
and the contentment that home owner- 
ship alone can give. If you feel that it 
does not pay to own a home you do so 
largely because you think you can not 
own one. If you asked your wife or your 
child, or if either asked you whether you 
would like to own a home, the answer 





> A Safe, sound, profit- 

able investment for health 
of the family—that is what 
it means to build a home. 





would be yes in every case. Home means 
much to the father, vastly more to the 
wife and most of all to the children. 

Home is the garden in which the plant 
of love grows and flourishes. It is the 
school in which character is formed. It 
is the place where neighbors become 
friends and where friendships are culti- 
vated and perpetuated. 


This page is written for the general public with the purpose of encouraging and spreading the idea of home 


owning and home improvement and to help create business. 


Show it to your editor. 


Free reprints on request. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 
The Realm Gleans in the Field of Ideas 


A Dealer Who Proves That Economy and Salesmanship Have More Than Diction- 
ary Meanings — Lumber Stores and Other Sales Tools — Builder Co-operation 


Some stories that drifted 
our way at various conven- 
tions. 

* e+ & & & 

“T wouldn’t want my competi- 
tors to hear me say this,” said 
a young retailer who has had 
experience since boyhood in a 
widely known yard, “but 1930 
was a better year with us than 
1929, and it stood right up at 
the top of the average for the 
last five years. With the pros- 
pects we have in sight, and with 
the experience we've accumu- 
lated, I fully expect 1931 to ex- 
ceed 1930. 


What Is This Co-operation? 


“You may think it’s funny 
that we don’t tell our competi- 
tors these things. The idea 
seems to be in these days that 
the industry must go forward 
as a unit, and that one dealer 
can’t do much unless his com- 
petitors are doing something, 
too. I think there’s truth in that 
statement, but it turns on the 
willingness of competitors to 
play the game with some knowl- 
edge and foresight. We've tried 
hard and persistently to bring 
them into the picture; but over 
and over we've been turned 
down with the statement that 
our ideas were all wet. We've 
had to choose between dropping 
down to their level, or of going 
it alone. If they really knew we 
were out in front with profit, 
they would be able to think of 
only one thing—cutting prices. 
While we can to a certain extent 
ignore their prices, it wouldn’t 
make it any easier for us if they 
cut some more; so in their pres- 
ence we pull a long face along 
with them and let it go at that. 

“Our competitors’ panacea is 
to ‘cut overhead.’ This, so they 
say, is no time to advertise, to 
expand, to do anything that 
would cost money. One of these 
competitors has reduced his 
yard force, and spends quite a 
bit of time wearing a pair of 
overalls. He’s likely to be out 
unloading a car when a cus- 
tomer or a contractor comes in 
to talk sales. I know this prac- 
tice has lost him business, for 
some of the trade that would 
have gone to him has come to 
us. These customers get im- 
patient when they hurry into 
the office and find no one but 


the bookkeepers; nobody who 
can do anything more compli- 
cated than receipt a bill or quote 
a yard price on lumber. 


What Is This Economy? 


“I figure it’s the poorest econ- 
omy in the world for the head 
of a business to do work he 
could hire for 40 cents an hour, 
and let slide the kind of work 
which really makes the profits. 
Maybe it isn’t so serious in the 
case of a man who does nothing 
with his time except loaf in the 
office and cuss the hard times. 
But we don’t do that. There 
are several of us in our concern 
who are partners in the man- 
agement. One of us is always 
in the office, ready to meet the 
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in the world by hunting for 
them. One reason they don’t 
come and buy is that they are 
conscientious about buying on 
time. You have to find them 
and persuade them of the safety 
and real advisability of doing 
the building they need to do. 
We've proved that it can be 
done. We've proved it by mak- 
ing 1930 one of our really good 
years. 

“My experience indicates to 
me that the dealer who is an 
established and reputable busi- 
ness man has an asset that he 
doesn’t always appreciate. It’s 
the asset of a general confidence 
in his integrity and knowledge. 
I’ve had it proved to me over 
and over; as, for instance, when 
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“If they really knew we were out in front with profit, they would be 
able to think of only one thing—cutting prices” 


customers who come there, but 
the rest of us are out selling; 
and that business of taking the 
sales service to the customer is 
the thing that has made our 


profits. 
“I said something like this to 
another lumberman, and he 


shook his head. He said he 
could add a lot to his sales if 
he wanted to take the business 
offered, but that much of it was 
of so noor a credit risk that he’d 
be worse off with it than with- 
out it. That’s not the point at 
all. You don’t have to go out 
and hunt for poor credit risks. 
They'll come to you. But you 
can find plenty of the best risks 


I’ve sold a roofing or an insula- 
tion job with little effort and no 
shading of prices, to people who 
have been harried to death by 
the calls and arguments of roof- 
ing and insulation salesmen. 


What Is This Salesmanship? 


“One day I took a roofing 
salesman with me to make a 
call. He was instructed by his 
concern to make a certain num- 
ber of such calls with his retail 
customers; so I had the call in 
mind and made it at that time. 
This prospect was a professional 
man who knows nothing about 
building. I talked to him cas- 
ually about the fact that a new 


roof for his house would be qa 
good idea. ‘I’ve talked with go 
many roofing salesmen the last 
three weeks,’ this prospect said, 
‘that I’m completely confused. | 
don’t know anything about it 
except that I do need a new 
roof.’ The upshot was that in 
less than half an hour this man 
told me to go ahead and roof 
his house; to pick out the kind 
of roofing he ought to have, and 
to send him the bill. It was a 
cash job, and price was not 
mentioned. Of course I gave 
him a fair price; the same price 
I’d have quoted if he’d asked 
about it and argued over it. 
After we left, the salesman re- 
marked that he’d read about 
sales of that kind but had never 
before seen one made. 


Firm Principals Best 
Salesmen 

“The reason it was made was 
simple enough. This man knew 
we had been in business for a 
couple of generations, and ex- 
pected to go along in the same 
place for many years more. He 
knew our reputation and felt 
perfectly safe in leaving the 
matter to us. 

“Practically every phase of 
building and remodeling is too 
technical for the average cus- 
tomer to master it. He hasn't 
time, and it wouldn’t pay him 
to attend to it if he did have 
the time, for he expects to do 
little of it in the course of his 
life. So he naturally depends 
upon the knowledge and reputa- 
tion of the man who follows that 
business, and who has satisfied 
hundreds or thousands of other 
customers. He likes to talk with 
the retailer himself; much bet- 
ter than he likes to talk with a 
hired salesman, even though the 
man is intelligent and is backed 
up by his company. The cus- 
tomer probably figures that no 
promises will be forgotten if the 
chief makes them, and that the 
chief doubtless knows the busi- 
ness as a whole better than the 
salesman can. I’m pretty well 
satisfied that the best selling, in 
or out of the office, is done by 
the principal members of the 
firm. Of course not all retailers 
can do their own selling, but it 
happens that we can; and our 
experience indicates that cus- 


tomers like it and rest easy on 
the firm’s reputation for keep 
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ing its promises and for giving 
sound and useful advice.” 
**e# *£ *& * 


“Ym coming to the conclu- 
sion,” remarked another _ re- 
tailer, “that the best place to 
have a lumber store is at the 
lumber office. 


About Lumber Store Loca- 
tions 


“Years ago I tried a down- 
town store. Maybe I didn’t work 
it properly, or perhaps condi- 
tions with me are not typical; 
but it wasn’t a success in any 
sense. In the first place it 
meant doubling the sales equip- 
ment, for I wanted sales tools 
at the office, too. It had to be 
put in charge of a hired sales- 
man; and while he could sell 
small articles, or show samples, 
the customers who wanted to 
buy anything that involved plan- 
ning wanted to talk with me 
about it. Perhaps they were all 
steamed up when they left the 
store and started for my office, 
but usually they thought of 
something to be done down 
town; and after they’d shopped 
a while and had gotten tired, 
their enthusiasm evaporated. 
Too many of these prospects 
nevey came to see me at all; 
and while I always hunted them 
up, I found I had a hard task 
getting them interested again. 

“Many sales tools can hardly 
be duplicated for the purpose of 
putting a second set in a down- 
town store; papers and docu- 
ments and the like. Then, too, 
I never figured that I sold much 
to the casual window shopper. 
I might sell a can of paint or 
a screen door spring because 
some passer-by saw them in the 
window; but in our business the 
sales that pay operating ex- 
penses are those that call for 
planning and for exact under- 
standing between customer and 
dealer. 


Importance of Parking Space 


“A lumber store in the yard 
office or intimately connected 
with it can be popularized by 
advertising. It has one real ad- 
vantage over a down-town loca- 
tion in that the yard is usually 
a little way out, where there is 
plenty of parking space and less 
dense traffic. Many a woman 
will drive to such a location just 
to pore over pictures and plans 
and samples who wouldn’t un- 
dertake to drive a car down 
town. It takes a little time to 
8et people coming, and it takes 
the right kind of publicity. 

*se+ & ke * 

“There’s one type of specula- 
tive builder who is worthy of 
encouragement,” said a _ repre- 
sentative of a well known manu- 
facturing concern, “and our com- 
pany works with that kind. We 
do it with considerable care, not 
because we shouldn’t deal with 
such builders, but because some 
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of our dealers are so situated 
that they can’t well co-operate 
in such an enterprise. We don’t 
want to embarrass them by ad- 
vertising a service to the public 
which these dealers do not offer. 


Reputable Speculative Build 
ers 


“But now and then, particu- 
larly in large cities and their 
environs, we find a _ reputable 
speculative builder who has a 
tract of land, is soundly financed, 
and who wants to build houses 
for sale. W’ll say there are 
no architects in that immediate 
section who would feel that we 
were going over their heads. 

“Given these conditions, we 
go into the matter with this 
builder in a complete and de- 


build a house if he had to let 
all the subcontracts, get the 
building permit, have the title 
looked up, and do the dozens of 
other things which are neces- 
sary but which he does not know 
how to do. He has to spend his 
working days in his office. But 
we'll say, and this is usually 
true, he is well able to build. 
Financing isn’t much of a prob- 
lem. He hears about this pro- 
ject, and on some Sunday he 
and his wife drive out. They 
talk to the builder, look over the 
tract, satisfy themselves about 
the neighborhood and the trans- 
portation facilities, and study 
the drawings. They find a house 
that suits, both in design and 
size. The builder says, ‘I'll 


build you this house on this lot, 





“It’s the poorest economy in the world for the head of a business to 
do work he could hire for 40 cents an hour” 


tailed way. We find out, with 
his aid, just what price scale is 
justified by the location, we lay 
out the tract with his aid, and 
then our draftsmen prepare a 
group of plans that will harmon- 
ize with each other and with 
the neighborhood. We give him 
floor plans and colored front- 
elevation sketches of large size, 
and prepare panoramic pictures 
of whole blocks of these houses. 
Specifications are prepared, both 
of materials and of construction, 
and prices are worked out for 
each house. Our stake in the 
matter is of course the use of 
our products in the buildings; 
and these sales go to our dealers 
at a fair price. It is a fair price; 
for while under the circum- 
stances we sell without compe- 
tition, we don’t take advantage 
of that fact to shove up the ante. 
We want to keep on selling to 
the builder. 


Important Sales Tools 


“This is what happens: With 
these sales tools, the builders 
usually sell about 80 percent of 
the houses before they are built. 
A city man, working in an office 
we'll say, simply never could 


according to these exact and 
standard specifications. It’ll cost 
you exactly $14,600, and it’ll be 
completed and ready for you to 
move into in 62 days.’ 

“It is a matter of record that 
these houses are sold in this 
way on the average in two calls. 
The real secret of the sale of 
course is the fact that the 
builder absolutely keeps all his 
promises. The house is done 
when it is promised. It is built 
exactly according to plans and 
specifications. And not least, 
the new owner need never give 
it a thought from the time he 
closes the deal until the house 
is ready for his occupancy. 


Haphazard Job of Building 


“This plan probably wouldn’t 
work so well, in this precise 
form, in certain other places. It 
is a city proposition. City peo 
ple, regardless of popular belief, 
do include a large proportion of 
persons who long to own homes 
—detached houses, out in neigh- 
borhoods where’ grass’ and 
shrubs and gardens will grow. 
But they’re unable to get them 
built without some such service. 
They'll not buy unless they have 
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confidence enough in the per- 
sons with whom they deal to 
make such a contract. 

“But if this exact plan isn’t 
fitted to every place, it is our 
experience that the haphazard 
job of dealing with a dozen dif- 
ferent kinds of workmen, with 
title companies and permit de- 
partments of the city, and at- 
tending to all the other techni- 
cal matters, keep a lot of peo- 
ple renting who would like to 
own homes. It’s my idea that 
manufacturers can work with 
dealers and with builders to 
bring this jungle of cross pur- 
poses under control. I don’t 
know how else it can be con- 
trolled. And not the least in- 
teresting factor of the method 
is that it doesn’t make for costly 
houses. If you check the saving 
in the customer’s time and 
worry, and the assurance of get- 
ting exactly what he contracts 
to buy, and put it against any 
savings that competition run 
wild may bring him, I believe 
it’s safe to say that it costs him 
less.” 

*x** * k * 


“So far as this company is 
concerned,” said a metropolitan 
dealer, “we have little interest 
in this popular business of 
knocking the carpenter and con- 
tractor out of the selling pic- 
ture. I know that a good many 
dealers have got tired of the 
contractor’s antics, and have 
taken steps to crack him down 
to the point of selling labor and 
mighty little of that. 

“This is not our plan. We 
bring him into a new picture in 
which he and we are equal part- 
ners in the selling game. He 
knows much about good con- 
struction and good materials; 
more than we can know. Cus- 
tomers like to know and talk 
with him and get his opinions 
before closing deals. So this 
company includes the carpenter 
in the selling committee. He 
doesn’t sell alone, and neither 
do we; both of us work at it 
together. In this way we can 
offer the buyer a co-operative 
service of technical knowledge. 
The old antagonism fades out in 
a new and real if informal part- 
nership. This makes it possible 
to take the buyer as a third 
partner in this informal arrange- 
ment. If the old spectacle of 
ripping competition is put out 
of the circle, the customer 
doesn’t suffer. He benefits by 
getting exactly what he wants, 
with no danger that somebody 
will compensate for a too-low 
bid by taking out the value 
where it’ll not show. All three 
of us have interests that are 
pretty largely parallel; so why 
shouldn’t we work together as 
friends instead of staging a 
free-for-all fight and calling it 
business? Business? If that 
stuff is business, then the World 
War was a peace conference.” 
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Is This a State Record? 


Fifty-four years ago—to be exact, on March 
12, 1877—C. F. Taylor purchased the lumber 
yard which he is still operating at Warren, III. 
He has conducted this business without a break 
since the above date. During the 54 years that 
have intervened Mr. Taylor has bought and 
sold other yards, but he always retained this 
one, 

This looks as though it might be a record, 
for the State of Illinois anyway, for length of 
time that a yard has been owned and operated 
continuously by a single individual. The Amenrt- 
CAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to hear from 
any Illinois dealer who can claim a longer 
record. 

For that matter, it would be interesting to 
know of yards in other States that have been 
continuously operated under individual or fam- 
ily ownership over an exceptionally long period. 
In the East there doubtless are retail lumber 
businesses that have been operated by the same 


family for a hundred years or more. Let's 
hear from some of the old timers, both in Illi- 
nois and wherever else they may be located. 


Reports Big Increase in Sales 


It is interesting to note that 4-Square lumber 
sales show 91 percent increase for the quarter 
beginning Dec. 1 and ending March 1 as com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter last year, 
according to recent statement of C. L. Hamil- 
ton, secretary Weyerhaeuser Forest Products, 
St. Paul. 

“During this period, the number of 4-Square 
dealers sold increased 45 percent over the cor- 
responding quarter a year ago,” continued the 
statement. “Indications point to vastly in- 
creased 4-Square sales during 1931, due to the 
recent introduction of 4-Square Guide-Line 
Framing, an improved volume item,” stated 
Mr. Hamilton. “The first shipments of this 
new dimension lumber were made shortly after 
the first of the year.” 





This Week’s Timely Tip 


Displaying Overhead Garage Doors 


Retail lumbermen who would like to merchandise overhead garage 
doors but who wonder how they can display them properly, because 
of the present arrangement of sheds, might try a stunt like that used 
by the Sterling Lumber & Supply Co. 


This well known Chicago 








dealer, whose office (previously described in the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN) looks so much like a bank that a salesman blundered in 
one time to sell the company some banking supplies, employs the 
method pictured here to demonstrate how easily one may operate the 
Crawford overhead door and how conveniently it fits into the garage 
without interfering with anything inside the building. It will be 
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observed that this is one of the company’s sheds, and through this 
door one gains access to the stock of Balsam-Wool. John Moeling, 
vice president of the Sterling company, is deservedly proud of this 


display, for it serves the double purpose of demonstrator and wide 
entrance to shed. 
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Modernizes Its Building 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., March 23.—With in- 
stallation of a plate glass front, with neon 
signs; with reception room equipped with ade 
quate facilities for display of paints and spe- 
cialties, a roomy vault back of the desk of Sec- 
retary John Munn, and a well-appointed private 
office for President J. M. Doolittle, the Alby- 
querque Lumber Co. celebrates its 25th birth. 
day. 

Thirty years ago Mr. Doolittle engaged in 
the lumber business in Albuquerque, being em- 





Front view of modernized office building 


ployed by John A. Lee, whom he and associ- 
ates bought out five years later. The business 
at that time was moved from the original lo- 
cation, where the Santa Fe freight office now 
stands, to its present site on the corner of Mar- 
quette and First, with rapidly increasing traffic 
on Marquette, becoming one of the busy corners 
of the city. Mr. Doolittle must have been an 
apt pupil while serving under Tom Brown, of 
the J. K. & W. H. Gilchrist Lumber Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, since Mr. Brown as salesman, 
later, for the Hallack & Howard Lumber Co, 
Denver, had the reputation of never losing a 
customer. 

Other changes are in evidence, as, for in- 
stance: Blinds (or shutters) are not now 
bought in carlots; a quarter of a century ago 
wallboard of any kind, patent shingles, or metal 
lath were unknown; cement was of English or 
German manufacture, shipped in barrels; lime, 
burned locally, was in lumps. Common lumber 
was hauled by horses or oxen 30 miles from 
mills in the mountains east of Albuquerque; 
dressed lumber was bought from the Arizona 
Lumber & Timber Co., Fagstaff, Ariz., or Mr. 
Cooper, at Rowe, N. M., who made a good 
quality of finish, flooring, and siding at what 
would now be unthinkably low prices, grades 
of C and better, $30 per M. More yellow pine 
from Texas was carried then; little fir. 

Increase in wages paid yard men is another 
great change; and more time is now taken im 
estimating, which 25 years ago was done more 
generally by the builders, with less bidding. 

With the constant increase of business and 
business possibilities an outside man has beet 
found almost indispensable, this position being 
filled by George L. Doolittle; and a few months 
ago the staff was augmented by Fred W. Muff, 
an expert in the installation of new and re 
modeled glass fronts, as well as church, home, 
and school decorative windows. : 

Remodeling of store fronts and interiors 1s 
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contagious, and is assuming proportions worthy 
the attention of building material dealers. This 
progressive firm sets an excellent example. 


"Snap Shots" Help Sell Garages 


Boston, Mass., March 23.—The Berkshire 
Lumber Co., Pittsfield, Mass., is sending out an 
interesting little sales stimulator in the shape 
of a mailing card that has a miniature photo- 
graphic reproduction of one of the various types 
of garages that this company sells. In one 
corner of the card sent to prospective customers 
is the picture, a real eye-catcher. and below is 
a message with a punch, to the effect that the 
home-owner or Car-owner can not afford to pay 
garage rent when he can buy a garage of his 
own so cheaply The use of the realistic snap- 
shot photograph lends a personal note to what 
might otherwise be just another sales card, and 
it is proving to be a real attention-getter. 








Many Visit Dealer's Demonstra- 
tion House 


ApriaNn, Micu., March 23.—The “Stevenson’s 
Model House,” constructed by the Stevenson 
Lumber & Coal Co. to demonstrate the various 
products which it handles, and also to stimulate 
interest in home building, was opened to pub- 
lic inspection Sunday noon, March 15. Between 
noon and 9 o’clock nearly 300 visitors had been 
escorted through the house and shown the 
various interesting features, including built-in 
conveniences, everything being ultra modern. 

The house also was kept open evenings last 
week, and interest was well maintained, as 
many as 60 visitors a night being shown 
through, despite a heavy snowfall early in the 
week, 

The house, of seven rooms, was shown com- 
pletely furnished, local furniture dealers having 
installed furniture appropriate to each of the 
rooms, without obligation further than being 
allowed to place a price tag on each piece so 
that anyone interested could instantly learn the 
price. 

The company’s sales force was on the job 
each evening showing visitors through the 
house. Souvenir pencils were given to each 
visitor, and the whole proposition was tied up 
very closely with the Stevenson organization. 

W. H. Stevenson announces that the present 
plan is to build at least one demonstration 
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Issues New Greenhouse Booklet 


An attractive beoklet designed to open a new 
outlet for lumber sales by dealers has just been 
issued by the Southern Pine Association, New 
Orleans, La. The booklet, entitled “Joy Built 
Into a Small Greenhouse,” features a popular 
and easily constructed type of small greenhouse, 
as shown in the _ illustration. 
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Another angle of this proposition is that most 
lumber dealers can advantageously use some 
shrubs and other plants, flowers and even trees, 
for beautifying their own business premises. In 
fact, this is being done more and more by pro- 
gressive dealers all over the country, and in 
driving about it is not at all uncommon to pass 
a lumber yard that has been made a place of 





The booklet has eight pages, 
4x6 inches, and includes an illus- 
tration of the building, floor plan, 
bill of material and directions for 
erection. It is printed on green 
paper in two colors. Advance 
orders received by the Associa- 
tion indicate the popularity and 
need for sucha piece of literature. 

The operation of the green- 
house is not expensive—it having 
been proved that coal for the 
small stove does not exceed two 
dollars a month. Occupying a 
space of 10x18 feet, it can be 
conveniently built in any garden 
or yard, yet is spacious enough to 
allow complete freedom to the 
worker and ample room for the 
setting out of plants. 

While this little booklet has a 
direct appeal to the home owner, 
a factor of importance to the 
lumber dealer is that the entire bill of ma- 
terial is for sale in retail yards, and by co- 
operation with his carpenter customers a fin- 
ished job can be sold. 








Nursery Stock as Side-Line 


Along with other profitable side-lines, the 
Yoho & Hooker Lumber Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, handles nursery stock, and fertilizer. It 
also advises home owners with regard to their 
landscaping. This is indicated by a post-card 
reaching this department this week. The card 
is attractively illustrated and printed in colors, 
and there is a brief message over the firm’s 
signature : 

“Ir’s Time To PLANt.—Springtime is plant- 
ing time, and we are in position to give you 
worth while gardening service now. Our nurs- 
ery stock for transplanting is first-class, as 
usual. We will be pleased to assist you with 
your landscaping plans. Just ’phone or call— 
but do it now. We test your soil free—ask us.” 

Inasmuch as every home owner is a logical 
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Bronze tablet repre- 
senting first prize 
won by the Fowler- 
vile Lumber Co.,, 
Fowlerville, Mich., in 
the 1930 Clean Yard 
Contest conducted by 
the Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers Asso- 
ciation. The award 
was made at the an- 
nual convention of 
the association, held 
in Detroit, Mich., Feb. 
4, 5 and 6, 1931 














house each year, each to be called “Stevenson’s 
Model House.” He expressed himself as very 
much pleased with results obtained from this 
enterprise, and also stated that building seems 
to be picking up a little locally and he looks 
for a much better year than the last. 

The model house is offered for sale, and 
Mr. Stevenson is confident that it will be 
snapped up very soon, as a number of persons 
have expressed themselves as much interested 
therein, 


customer for trees, shrubs and other plants for 
beautifying the home, it would seem to be per- 
fectly logical for dealers in home-building ma- 
terials to handle these embellishments also. 

However, this is a line which calls for a cer- 
tain amount of specialized knowledge, particu- 
larly if landscaping service is offered. The 
needed knowledge is not difficult to acquire, and 
if a dealer wishes to qualify to handle and to 
advise regarding nursery stock he will be able 
to do so. 











A popular and easily constructed type of small greenhouse 


beauty. There should be more yards entitled 
to that designation. 





"Concentrate, Cultivate, Co- 
operate’ Policy Wins 


PHOENIX, Ariz., March 23.—After five years 
operation in Phoenix the Light Lumber Co. 
shows a steadily increasing business and a 
fair profit from following a definite policy that 
is applicable to a small lumber business in any 
growing community. The plan is, to concen- 
trate in the building up of a particular district 
rather than to attempt to spread out too much. 

King Light is the head of the firm, and his 
personality is as striking as his name. “The 
east side of Phoenix, where we are located, may 
be considered as a small town in itself. Nat- 
urally we go after a certain amount of busi- 
ness in all parts of the city, or of the whole 
Salt River valley for that matter,” said Mr. 
King, “but our steady growth from a very small 
beginning is the result of planning our business 
definitely in advance to meet the needs of the 
subdivisions lying within a short radius of 
our yards. 

“We have cultivated the friendship of land 
owners within this area; we have brought in 
mortgage companies and interested them in this 
section; we have helped plan the homes and 
small business houses best suited to this ‘town 
within a town’; and we have studied to visual- 
ize a model community and to get our picture 
before the leaders in these small local enter- 
prises. Then we have carried a stock to meet 
this growth.” 

The Light Lumber Co. of Miami, Ariz., is 
the parent organization, and it has been op- 
erating in that solid mining town since its start, 
fifteen years ago. The conditions there were 
altogether different from those found in Phoe- 
nix and were, in fact, unique. The old mine at 
Globe, six miles away, had been slowly playing 
out and the same operating company was about 
to open up a solid hill of copper that has been 
held in reserve. Before a single home was built 
the copper company had installed modern smelt- 
ers and complete ground equipment for modern 
operation. More than twenty million dollars 
had been invested in these preliminaries and a 
solid town was insured, built on a steady pay- 
roll. 

The Light Lumber Co. planned to meet this 
exact condition. “We have furnished material 
for about 80 percent of the homes and business 
houses of Miami,” said Mr. King, “and our 
plan there, as we finally worked it out, was 
this: Homes were planned at from $500 up. 
Most of the land was owned by the mining 
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company and leased to the home builder. We 
asked from a customer two things: A one- 
third cash payment, and a contract with us 
bearing the name of both leasor and lessee of 
the land, with a clause permitting us to move 
off anything we furnished material for if the 
contract was violated. Our big objective was 
to meet the housing needs of that community. 
We studied those needs. We got the business.” 

The needs in Phoenix are altogether different. 
The economic situation is entirely different; no 
pay roll, no holding company. The necessity 
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of studying local conditions, however, is the 
same, and the details of this are worked out 
personally by Mr. King. 

“Direct mail advertising is one way of reach- 
ing prospects,” said he, “but direct personal 
calls are far more effective. Having taken a 
certain district of the city for intensive work- 
ing, I follow every land move through the court 
records. When a piece of land changes hands, 
I go and see the new owner. I treat him as 
though he were a new neighbor moving into a 
small town, for that is exactly what he is. And 
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I expect him to treat me as a resident there 
who is interested in the building up of that 
community. He can be interested in our plan 
for the community because we have a definite 
plan worked out. We sell him on our idea, or 
else let him sell us on his. An open mind to 
the ideas of newcomers is an essential of suc- 
cess in any growing place. 

“It’s only human nature that if you want to 
have friends you must show yourself friendly, 
and if you want to get business you must show 
yourself businesslike.” 





Big Yard Handles Lumber 


Consistently Maintains “Aristocracy of Wood” 


LANCASTER, Pa.> March 23.—Here in Lan- 
caster county, a fertile country in the heart of 
Pennsylvania’s tobacco belt, the supremacy of 
lumber as a building material has been main- 
tained throughout the years by the activities of 
the B. B. Martin Co., a concern which deals 
in nothing but products of the forest. 

This genuine lumber yard has maintained the 
“aristocracy of wood” and has no intention of 
diverting its interest to any other line. Its 
policy has evidently met with the approval of 
the buying public of Lancaster, inasmuch as 
the company has prospered and continues to 
forge ahead. 

The B. B. Martin Co. sells lumber to con- 
tractors, to industrials and to the tobacco 
planters whose broad wooden barns are bulging 
with the fragrant weed, which has felt little 
of the pangs of hard times since first put into 
use by Sir Walter Raleigh. 

So faithfully has President Fred Pyfer and 
his associates adhered to the principle of “lum- 
ber for lumber yards” that the concern does not 
even handle millwork or certain other com- 
modities generally accepted as logical items for 
any retailer to carry. Mr. Pyfer gives as a 
reason that the lumber business keeps them so 
busy that they would not find time to take on 
these products. 

The B. B. Martin Co. carries in stock over 
2,800 separate items. Three railroad sidings 
bring in the lumber from all parts of the coun- 
try, and thirty men are constantly employed in 
the operation of the business. Three one-horse 
teams are at work in the yard from morning 
till night and four big trucks haul the lumber 
to the consumers on the outside. 

Associated with Fred S. Pyfer in carrying 
on this business is John F. Pyfer, his son, a 
“live-wire” in charge of the sales department, 
who keeps in touch with all local users of lum- 
ber as well as with the yards throughout the 
county which use the Martin yard as a source 
of supply. 

The lumber stock on hand here is larger than 
at any other eastern establishment outside of 





the metropolitan districts of New York and 
Philadelphia. Because of the large stock of 
both hardwoods and softwoods many requisi- 
tions come from the planing mills and millwork 
manufacturing concerns, which group pur- 
chases mostly hardwoods, while the bulk of the 








Showing an end of one of the several sheds 
housing the big stock of lumber 


softwood orders come from contractors for 
home construction, and from industrial plants 

throughout the territory. 
Working with Mr. Pyfer are L. H. Nolt, 
who directs the yard 











“In the front of the Martin yard stands one of the finest lumber office 


buildings in the State” 


operations, and M. C. 


Harnish, who _ super- 
vises the delivery de- 
partment. These three 


see to it that the lum- 
ber is on hand, that it 
is sold, and that it 
reaches its ultimate des- 
tination promptly. 

In the front of the 
yard stands one of the 
finest 1 umber office 
buildings in the State. 
It is beautifully fin- 
ished in mahogany, and 
arranged in the manner 
of a first-class banking 
institution. On the first 
floor there is a recep- 
tion room, with inviting 
chairs and table, and 
the private offices of the 


= 


Only 





executives. A friendly 

feeling permeates the | | 
entire place. At the [7 ¥ | 
left is the accounting |_— | 


and order department, 
with the credit depart- 
ment and yard mana- 
ger’s office in the rear. 
The spacious lawn sur- 
rounding the office 
makes it doubly invit- 
ing. An artistic sign 
has been placed in a 
conspicuous place at the 
side of the building. In 
back of the shrubbery 
and foliage is the yard—so clean and spotless 
that it seems a shame to conceal it from the 
view of those who pass by. 


The B. B. Martin Co. was founded sixty-one 
years ago by B. B. Martin, when Lancaster 
was a seaport. For many years the founder 
floated timber down the Susquehanna and up 
the Conestoga rivers to Lancaster. In 1887 he 
was succeeded by his son-in-law, H. K. Baum- 
gardner, and in 1891 Fred S. Pyfer came into 
the picture. Twenty years later Mr. Baum- 
gardner retired and Mr. Pyfer, with his son, 
carried on this continually expanding business. 
Six years ago the third member of the firm, 
L. H. Nolt, now treasurer, entered the group. 

To John Pyfer falls the responsibility of 
seeing that lumber holds its place as king of 
building material in Lancaster County. One 


day last summer a hurry up call was received 
by Mr. Pyfer. 


“John, come up town at once with all the 
information you can get on lumber stresses,” 
phoned an architect. “A builder up here thinks 
he wants to use steel timbers in a warehouse.” 


Mr. Pyfer and the architect convinced him 
that he was wrong about the stresses of lum- 
ber, and as a result the B. B. Martin Co. got a 
nice order for 12x12-24 foot dense long-leaf 
yellow pine timbers, instead of the requisition 
going to a steel corporation. This is just one 
instance of the way the Martin people are wag- 
ing a valiant fight to hold for lumber the mar- 
ket which rightfully belongs to it. 





FRED S. PYFER, 
President B. B. Mar- 
tin Lumber Co. 





Asks Hoover for Loan on Timber 


WasuinctTon, D. C., March 24.—A Kentucky 
farmer needing cash to make his next crop 
would like to borrow $100 from President 
Hoover. 


In a letter to the President he offered a tim- 
ber stand of 200 pine and poplar trees “and 
three times that amount in ash” as security to 
“make my family something to live on.” 


Furthermore, he wrote the President that “if 
you don’t believe I have got timber you can 
send any man you want to to come and count 
the trees.” He added that the loan would be 
a great accommodation to him and “will make 
you safe.” 
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A Well Planned Campaign to Promote Building 


Pawtucket, R. I., March 23.—Lumber deal- 
ers, realtors, building supply houses and con- 
tractors of all kinds have united in a construc- 
tion campaign launched in the Blackstone Val- 
ley, R. L., by the Pawtucket Chamber of Com- 
merce on March 8. The campaign has the twin 
aims of increasing building and repair work 
and aiding the employment situation. : 

The four principal lumber dealers of the city 
are in the forefront of the campaign, each com- 
pany being represented on the executive com- 
mittee, of which Henry C. McDuff, treasurer 
and manager of the Henry C. McDuff Estate, 
jumber dealer, is chairman. The others are the 
lohn T. Cottrell Co., the McDuff Coal & Lum- 
ber Co. and the Newell Coal & Lumber Co. 

A fund of more than $6,000 has been raised 
to advertise the campaign. Although no official 
figures have been released, it is known that 
each of the lumber companies contributed $250. 
The first two weeks of the campaign have been 
devoted largely to publicity through full-page 
and half-page advertisements built around the 
slogan, “Rebuild, Remodel, Re-employ,” all ap- 
pealing to the homeowner on the ground that 
materials are “lower now than at any time for 
the last 10 years.” The drive has been en- 
dorsed by Mayor Charles H. Holt and civic 
organizations. The radio and truck posters 
have been untilized. 

Probably the most important feature of the 
campaign has been the tenement survey con- 
ducted by a survey committee under the con- 


struction campaign committee. This committee 
found more than 4,000 houses in need of ex- 
ternal repairs of some kind. Each surveyor 
was provided with cards, upon which were 
written the location of the property and the 
type of repairs needed. These cards went to 
the city engineer’s office, where from the street 
location, lot and plat numbers were found. 

After the city engineer’s office had finished, 
the tax assessor’s office found the name of the 
owner from the plat and lot number. At the 
construction headquarters a clerk then checked 
the cards with the directory to find the mail 
address of the owner, which usually is the 
same as that at which the property was lo- 
cated. 

A master mailing list is being prepared from 
these cards, which are supplemented by infor- 
mation received on a questionnaire that is part 
of a school essay contest and which asks about 
repairs needed in the home. When the task 
is completed, there will be lists for roofing 
repairs, painting etc., all from the master list. 
Letters will be sent these prospects, followed 
up a week later by personal calls from con- 
tractors, who will each be allotted a percent- 
age of the cards. 

It may be asked if there is any argument 
about who gets the jobs. There is none. All 
the paid publicity urges the homeowner to see 
his own contractor. The committee is selling 
the idea of repairing and remodeling, not so- 
liciting jobs for a few lumber dealers and con- 


tractors. Any jobs that come into the con- 
struction headquarters are allotted by an im- 
partial committee. Everyone is expressing sat- 
isfaction with the influence so far exerted by 
the campaign, lumber dealers reporting many 
inquiries which they can trace directly to this 
source. 





Have "Trump Card" in Reserve 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., March 23.—The lumber 
and building supply dealers of North Carolina 
have a “card up their sleeve” in connection with 
the general sales tax bill that is pending be- 
fore the general assembly of the State, which 
they will play as a last resort, it was learned 
here from Victor W. Wheeler, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Carolina Retail Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers’ Association. 

If the bill looks like it will become a law the 
organized dealers will seek to have lumber and 
building materials exempted from the general 
sales tax on the ground that such things are 
of permanent value, go into the enhancing of 
the value of property that is to be taxed for 
years to come, and are in every way different 
from groceries, cigarettes, clothing, or any of 
the things that are used or consumed and then 
no longer exist. 

Under the present plan involved in the sales 
tax bill all building supplies sold by dealers to 
their retail trade will be taxable. 


“Lumber Circus’ Scores Another Big Success 


HAWARDEN, Iowa, March 23.—The 11th an- 
nual Open House, Building Show and Lumber 
Circus of the French Lumber Co., held on Sat- 
urday of last week, was a great success, attract- 
ing an attendance of over 3,500 people, the ma- 
jority of whom were farmers coming from a 
wide area of surrounding country. 

The show, which included a great variety of 
interesting exhibits of building materials, spe- 
cialties etc., and was featured by a long list of 
contests, was staged in the company’s yard as 
usual, under the direct supervision of S. Q. 
French, assisted by a large corps of volunteer 
farmer judges and aides. The exhibits, all told, 
numbered more than fifty. 

Manufacturers’ representatives and others 
who have attended this annual event in previous 
years, and who were here again this year, pro- 
nounced the show just held the biggest thing of 
the sort ever put on by an individual dealer. 


Display of miniature farm building models 
along the “Sawdust Trail” 





Local merchants say that it attracted the larg- 
est crowd that has been seen in Hawarden, with 
exception of a few large general celebrations, 
and all reported having done an excellent busi- 
ness. 

The outside visitors numbered more than 
thirty lumbermen, including several association 
officials, among the latter being O. C. Lance, 
Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association; Wesley Kel- 
ler, Minneapolis, Minn., secretary of the North- 
western Coal Dealers’ Association; Charles 
Marckres, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary of the 
Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association ; 
a number of retail lumbermen from Sioux City, 
and others from various parts of Iowa and 
South Dakota. 

Refreshments consisting of coffee and cookies 
were served to the crowd in the company’s big 
shop. 














The beautiful 60-foot display at left was loaned for the occasion by the Red River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif. At right is seen an outdoor 
display of steel stanchions for dairy barns 
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Southern Piners Adopt Rules Suggestec 


Association Absorbs Carolina Pine Body, Secures Fuller Participatiojof Sn 


New Or.eans, La., March 24.—Manufac- 
turers of southern pine have had the power in 
their hands to prevent the calamity of 1930 and 
still have that opportunity to remedy the situa- 
tion now confronting the industry, declared C. 
C. Sheppard, president, Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, in his annual address here today. 

Mr. Sheppard’s address, which appears, prac- 
tically in full, on pages 42 and 43 of this paper, 
followed the invocation and call to order. 
It was followed by the report of Secretary- 


manager H. C. Berckes. Mr. Berckes 
commented on the small mill  organiza- 
tion work, plans for taking in the North 


Carolina Pine Association (which operates in 
the Carolinas, Virginia, and Georgia) ; the pre- 
liminary work in establishing a premium grade 
of lumber; activities in behalf of a tariff on 
Russian lumber; increased mill certificate in- 
spections; increased demand for grade-marked 
lumber; and general statistical work. 


Urges United Action on Russian Matter 


Lumber manufacturers should not be discour- 
aged at their inability to win congressional 
action on the bill for the exclusion of Russian 
products during the short session of Congress, 
but on the other hand should observe that a 
Yths protection was gained by aggressive 
united action, declared Wilson Compton, secre- 
tary manager, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, in an address to the Southern Pine 
subscribers. Mr. Compton pointed out that due 
to the agitation for Russian exclusion, or the 
pressure behind enforcement of existing regula- 
tions, or both, the importation of Russian lum- 
ber was but one-eighth of that planned by the 
Soviet. The efforts of the manufacturers to 
protect themselves should not cease, he said. 
Mr. Compton asserted there were five senators 
who, at the onset of the Russian situation, could 
be counted on to block action, which they did. 
He referred to the complaint filed last week 
with the Tariff Commission against Russian 
imports as “unfair competition” inasmuch as 
they are products of seized natural resources, 
machinery, labor etc. Russian products must 
be stopped, regardless of the agency used, de- 
clared Mr. Compton. The agitation against 
Russian goods has made their importation un- 
popular, he said. 

Successful activity of Ross Collins, repre- 
sentative from Mississippi, in getting the appro- 
priation bill for Army and Navy to specify the 
use of domestic products in their purchases was 
cited by Mr. Compton as most worth while. 

Mr. Compton briefly summarized the history 
of the Timber Conservation Board, and its op- 
erations since formation. In discussing this 
board, relative to the regulation of business by 
Government, Mr. Compton pointed out that if 
investigation developed that Government action, 
either legislative or administrative, has made 
conditions impossible for industry to regulate 
itself, then isn’t it proper to withdraw govern- 
mental interference? The board held no threat 
of Government regulation, declared Mr. Comp- 
ton, but it may make it possible for the indus- 
try to operate more fully. It won’t help in a 
situation as at present, he said. Mr. Compton 
declared there are fundamental economic factors 
that tend to drive industry into chronic condi- 
tions (as at present) in the West and South, 
which he classified in the West as the pressure 
of carrying charges and liquidation of forest 
property, and in the South as the potential pro- 
ductive capacity of the small mills. The Tim- 
ber Board would be effective there in securing 
correct information, could remove competition 
between public and private timber (it being said 
that one-fourth of the present is public), relieve 





taxation problems etc., and suggest consumptive 
needs and regional quotas. He urged the 
Southern Pine Association to give prompt re- 
sponse to any call from the Timber Board, and 
to arrange for the presentation of affirmative 
suggestions at the hearings scheduled for the 
third or fourth week of May. 


Talks on Shortcomings of Industry 


The retail lumberman, with invested capital, 
is a part of the industry and business life of 
the community—is the man who must go out 
and stimulate your business, while the man who 
skips around is a parasite, taking business from 
the man who created it, creating not a dollar’s 
worth himself, declared O. W. Rosenthal, Chi- 
cago contractor, in an address to the joint 
retailer-manufacturer session here today. Mr. 
Rosenthal spoke plainly, and to the point re- 
garding the shortcomings of those in the build- 
ing industry, and declared the manufacturers 
are “cheapening” their product by too low 
prices. 

“T don’t care what I get for your lumber, 
providing some fish doesn’t furnish my competi- 
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tor with just as good as yours at less money,” 
declared Mr. Rosenthal. “I want the bottom; 
you can raise that.” The contractor said he 
had a complaint to make against lumber manu- 
facturers. “It used to take me 30 minutes to 
buy my lumber; now it takes me three or four 
days to find bottom; that’s time lost. I don’t 
know a finer material than lumber,” he said, 
“but I’m losing confidence because you are 
cheapening it. Go out and watch the brick man. 
He has given you a lesson—if you have 
seen it.” 

Manufacturers are worrying about stocks and 
competition instead of their markets; the pub- 
lic has been told about brick. Mr. Rosenthal 
then referred to the S. P. A. advertising pro- 
gram that was never carried through all the 
way. 

There is no such thing as the building indus- 
try, he declared. There are building industries 
—wood, brick, cement, steel etc., each going its 
own way, not coordinated, and with no joint 
leadership. It took outsiders during the World 
War to coordinate it. Each of these industries 
thinks all are competitive. This is not so. 
There are other materials but each has a place; 
nothing takes the place of another to do the 
things that the original does. 


Says Lumber Never Sold Itself 


Lumber has lost a tremendous amount of 
business ; lumber never sold itself; it has never 
been presented in all its uses. Steel is working 
to find a better concrete form but no effor 
has been made by lumber to find new or im. 
proved ways; it only ships in and hopes the 
retailer sells; every other material is trying to 
find new uses. 

The big job on hand is to maintain respect 
for lumber. The ultimate consumer gets sick 
of fooling around to see if he will get the grade 
and species ordered. Lumber is the only ma- 
terial that has to be inspected—steel, cement, 
all other material, come to the job fit to be 
used. 

The retail lumber dealer, with invested cagi- 
tal, is part of the industry and business life 
in the community. He is the man, the speaker 
said, who must go out and stimulate your busi- 
ness. He has to sell your stuff. The man who 
skips around is a parasite, and is taking busi- 
ness that the local man has stimulated and 
helped to bring about. Further, Mr. Rosenthal 
said: “We have scalpers in construction; those 
who employ no men; who sublet everything, 
doing no work themselves. Against them are 
the contractors with capital investments and 
who are competent. Their methods (the scalp- 
ers) wouldn’t be used by Jesse James; they 
pick pockets with immunity from police.” The 
“no bottom” was cited by Mr. Rosenthal as 
being a factor in this situation. He said an 
adjustment of this difficulty would come with 
private control. “I don’t care about price just 
so it isn’t so high it stops building,” he de- 
clared. “I want the best price offered so | 
can compete for the business. I don’t pay the 
bill. You can stabilize the price if you can 
convince yourselves that lumber has a certain 
value and you would as soon have it as the 
money, at less than worth.’ Mr. Rosenthal 
urged the manufacturers to get away from the 
sale of lumber to get “ready cash,” which he 
said is breaking down confidence. ‘The public 
is waiting for you to come around with a price,” 
he said. 


Places Blame for Depression Continuation 


Mr. Rosenthal asserted the lumbermen were 
responsible for continuation of depression more 
than anyone else. He said he couldn’t convince 
the public that it is a favorable time to build 
“because you have sold the public the idea that 
lumber can be lower. The man with money 
who can build believes you have not reached 
bottom; the man who has no money has none 
for building.” 

Although the president and others see “hope- 
ful” signs, Mr. Rosenthal said he couldn't, be- 
cause he believed there would be no _ business 
in the United States until the paralyzed build- 
ing industry has been brought back to life. A 
5 percent overproduction “will put prices where 
we don’t know where bottom is; a 5 percent 
under production will put them too high to 
reach,” he declared. The importance of the 
building industry outranks that 5 percent, he 
said. The industries of the United States will 
not recover until the construction industry first 
shows an upward trend. 

The problem of frozen finances was next 
taken up by the speaker, who declared the 
United States is not overbuilt though it may 
be lopsided locally on various types of build- 
ings. He said the Chicago district alone needed 
25,000 single homes. He accused the manufac- 
turers and his own industry with “taking a 
licking lying down” and said they should be 
freed from the dictates of finance on construt- 
tion work so as to plan an orderly program to 
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ested by Retailers for Good of Industry 


atiofof Small Mills and Increases Dues to Finance Trade Extension Effort 
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meet annual needs. He referred to the plan 
sponsored by A. A. Hood, president of the 
Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel Dealers 
of America, Chicago, and of the proposed build- 
ing investment trust advocated by himself. 
He declared the retailer who substituted was 
placing himself as guarantor instead of the 
manufacturer and either stood to lose money 
by it or gyp his friend, the customer. The few 
dollars to be gained are not worth that, he 
said. He also referred to the Home Modern- 
izing Bureau, pointing out that if other organ- 
izations failed to continue financial backing it 
would be worthwhile for the lumber industry 
to stick and get the beneficial advertising alone. 


CLOSING SESSION 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Orveans, La., March 25.—Establish- 
ment of a code of ethics on distribution for the 
guidance of lumber manufacturers was indi- 
cated in the closing session of the Southern 
Pine Association here this afternoon in the 
adoption of an expression of policy asked by 
retail lumber dealers for recommendation to 
“Southern Pine Association subscribers, the 
code of ethics committee of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, and all lumber 
manufacturers for adoption.” The policy ex- 
pression was submitted by A. J. Hager, follow- 
ing conferences of retailers. The policy expres- 
sion on distribution says: “Economical distri- 
bution of the products of the lumber industry 
requires the service of both wholesale and retail 
distributers. The retailer, who represents the 
industry’s principal contact with the consumer, 
should be encouraged to promote the sale of 
lumber by adherence on the part of manufac- 
turers and wholesalers to distribution methods 
which, through long custom, have become the 
unwritten law of the lumber business.” 

The established practices in the economical 
distribution of lumber may be stated as fol- 
lows: “The retail lumber dealer is recognized 
as the proper distributors within his trade terri- 
tory of all lumber except the following classes 
of business, which are commonly sold by manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers: 1—The de- 
partments of the States and the United States 
Government; 2—Shipyards and large dock 
builders; 3—Directly to railroads; 4—Large 
users of industrial lumber who buy regularly 
in carload lots, but not for purposes in connec- 
tion with building construction. 

“Accordingly, it is the duty of the retailer, in 
co-operation with the other branches of the in- 
dustry, to promote the use and sale of lumber. 

“A retailer has no recognized rights in the 
distribution of lumber outside his trade terri- 
tory, which within it, he does not accord to 
manufacturers and wholesalers. 

“We believe that the best interests of all are 
served if a fair portion of the costs of distri- 
bution are assumed by all wood users.” 


Points to Necessity for Distribution Policy 


The morning session opened with A. J. Hager 
leading the discussion on the necessity for 
adoption by lumber manufacturers and whole- 
salers of a definite lumber distribution policy. 
He stated he had conferred with dealers in 
from 25 to 30 States, traveling 17,000 miles and 
lound increased shipments direct to consumers 
strongly objected to. He said the dealers have 
re-invested earnings in good years in equip- 
ment, and that now when a bill, even for one 
Car, comes up it is often invoiced direct or the 
dealer has to handle it at a loss. He asserted 
conditions today were due in part to failure to 
draw the line in distribution, the continued fail- 
ure to do which will result in increased costs 








to the home builders. He declared they had a 
right as distributers to ask consideration in the 
matter, and they appealed to the manufacturers 
to help keep the retailers’ credit good. “There 
can be no middle ground,” he said, asserting 
that “sales direct throws the cost on home 
builders in favor of the large user.” He saw 
action to prevent this, a duty. Dealers, he said, 
must improve their merchandising and _ their 
plants, and go after the business. Better sell- 
ing is also necessary to get more of the con- 
sumer’s dollar and with co-operation between 
dealer and manufacturer better information can 
be made available. 

Substantiation of Mr. Hager’s declarations 
were made by dealers or their organization men 
from widely separated sections of the country, 
each reciting specific cases in which the dealer 
has been injured. These speakers included 
Peter Devries, Chicago, who pointed to previous 
wholesale policies there, and conditions sub- 
sequently resulting from intrusion of irrespon- 
sible operators. Reputable mills should fill 
these orders, he said. 

R. E. Montgomery, Memphis, Tenn., spoke 
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on the sale of mixed carloads direct, even down 
to a house bill, and suggested a differential in 
price of $1 to $5 as a means of discouraging 
such shipments. 


Direct Shipment Troubles Cited 


George F. Colton, Rockford, president Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association, re- 
ported their difficulties with direct car ship- 
ments and the operations of the Illinois organ- 
ization. He declared that direct shippers are 
named in many group meeting held by mem- 
bers of the association. He cited specific cases 
of direct shipment, one from a Southern Pine 
Association member mill, and declared that in 
accepting orders from wholesalers or commis- 
sion men it is within the province of the mill 
to hem them in such a way as to penalize them 
for unethical handling. 

W. E. Difford told of troubles in Louisville 
with direct shipments, and demoralizing effects 
of the practice. When one contractor gets lum- 
ber direct, he spreads the news and all want 
the same. 

B. E. Reid said he believed the manufacturers 
did not know what was being done in this way 


to pull down their market, citing examples and 
resulting effects. 

Allen G. Loehr confirmed previous state- 
ments, and declared that no sale should be con- 
sidered complete until lumber is received and 
payment made. 

Claude Hortman, of New Orleans, said every 
stabilization effort in New Orleans had been 
defeated by direct sales. He complained of 
mills quoting a price to retailers on a big job 
and afterward taking the same bill from other 
sources at less. He said no big project can be 
built in New Orleans without drawing on the 
association mills for material. 

R. C. Allis, Port Arthur, Tex., said the lum- 
ber manufacturer should furnish literature equal 
to competitive lines, and should “take away dice 
and liquor from their salesmen and teach them 
lumber.” He said he never had a lumber sales- 
man offer to contact the architects or assist in 
inducing the use of lumber. 

Joseph C. Scheffer, Nashville, after telling 
how manufacturers were pushed down on price 
by false statements of commission men and 
wholesalers asking them to meet “competitive 
prices” cited direct sales and their results. He 
said he could go into that business if he has 
to. Mr. Scheffer, after decrying these tactics, 
said that in view of the way lumber is being 
sold it is a shame for the lumber industry to 
talk about conservation; it had better burn it 
up. He declared the manufacturers should es- 
tablish a price fair to all and stick to it; that 
if they raised the price $1 he would buy five 
cars, and if they didn’t he wouldn’t buy any. 
Mr. Scheffer was vigorous in his statement that 
if the manufacturers failed to ask living prices 
they would ruin both themselves and _ the 
dealers. 

C. M. Managan, Lake Charles, La., asked 
that the retailer be given the business develop- 
ing from the oil industry, saying some of it 
was at his front door. 

Fred Blumenkamp, East St. Louis, said if 
the manufacturer would grade-mark all lumber 
and put a tally card in the car it would kill the 
irresponsible wholesaler. 

President L. O. Kilmer, of the Ohio asso- 
ciation, declared the Southern Pine Association 
literature had never been properly presented to 
the retailers; and that his concern carried only 
grade-marked lumber. 

Mr. Hager said he didn’t like the Southern 
Pine Asociation grade-mark on shipments to 
mail order houses. 

The policy resolution was turned over to 
President Sheppard who referred it to W. T. 
Murray, grade rule chairman, and E. L. Kurth, 
trade extension chairman, for recommenda- 
tion. 

Urges Financial Co-operation 


Co-operation between manufacturers and re- 
tailers is an old subject, said Arthur A. Hood, 
of Chicago, president of the Associated Lead- 
ers of Lumber & Fuel Dealers of America. 
Dealers have long complained of direct selling 
by manufacturers, and manufacturers that the 
retailer will not protect the manufacturer who 
produces quality material. Such troubles have 
recently been intensified, but the whole indus- 
try is scattering its efforts by trying to solve 
too many problems at one time. What is 
needed is concentration on a major problem, 
the solution of which will yield it the greatest 
results. Selling the small construction industt y 
offers the greatest possibilities to lumbermen, 
for it gives the retailers 90 percent of their 
profits, and represents the manufacturers’ larg- 
est market, as well as offering the greatesi 
promise of expansion through co-operative e«- 
fort. 
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Construction's Sheep and Goats 


In analyzing the small construction industry, 
Mr. Hood mentioned eight groups, a quality 
group and a sub-standard group of manufac- 
turers, of retailers, of contractors and of con- 
sumers. He defined the quality manufacturer 
as the company which properly prepares lumber 
for retail consumption, ships it consumer dry, 
identifies it and guarantees the grade and qual- 
ity. The quality retailer merchandises the 
products of sawmills and complementary ma- 
terials direct to the ultimate consumer, has 
modern means of selling and controls the sale. 
The only co-operation within the lumber indus- 
try that is worthy of being called co-operation 
must occur between these two quality groups. 
The quality contractor performs a satisfactory 
job of workmanship for the consumer. None 
of the specific materials or services of manufac- 
turer, retailer or contractor have value until 
the others are added to them. Someone must 
wrap up the package of materials and labor and 
deliver it to the fourth and most important fac- 
tor, the quality consumer, who may be defined 
as the consumer who wants identified and guar- 
anteed materials and workmanship and demands 
an easy method of payment. 

How can quality manufacturer and retailer 
co-operate to control a satisfactory volume of 
business at a satisfactory profit in 1931? asked 
Mr. Hood. Control comes at the point of con- 
tact with the consumer. The degree of con- 
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sumer satisfaction governs the percentage of 
profit, and the flow of credit controls the vol- 
ume of sales and profit. The financial world, 
however, has had its confidence in the small 
construction industry undermined by faulty 
practices, banks this year must keep in liquid 
position, building and loan associations are han- 
dicapped by withdrawals and frozen loans, 
mortgage loan agencies insist on antiquated 
rules as to location, and insurance company 
loans have been curtailed by loans to clients, 
while commercial financing is not an important 
factor and private investors tend to keep away 
from home financial loans. As a consequence 
of these facts, millions of dollars of actual lum- 
ber sales are lost every day to the quality man- 
ufacturer and retailer. Only modernizing work 
is of normal volume, and but a fraction of its 
possibilities have yet been realized. Mr. Hood 
indicated the field open for proper financing of 
home building by stating that 78 percent of 
British families own their homes, because they 
can secure 26-year pay-off terms at 4 percent 
interest, whereas only 40 percent of American 
families own their homes. 


Lumber's Market Chaotic 


Competitive conditions in retailing are cha- 
otic, said Mr. Hood. There have been inroads 
into the retail lumber field by mail order 
houses, and better merchandised industries are 
bringing retail lumber sales and profits to the 
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vanishing point, while small and inefficient mif\s 
have too much control over the wholesale mar. 
ket for lumber. The average retailer’s volume 
is down to 55 percent of normal, so costs haye 
risen terrifically, and now he is faced with self. 
ing on a lower price basis. The only factors jp 
the small construction industry that are increas. 
ing their sales and profits are the mail order 
houses, and in competition with these the re. 
tailer is under a serious economic handicap, not 
having an industry owned and controlled finance 
company from which he gets a financing profit, 


Needs of Quality Merchandisers 


The needs of the quality groups were set 
forth by Mr. Hood as follows: The quality 
manufacturer wants (a) Protection from suyb- 
standard manufacturers, (b) better balance be- 
tween production and consumption, (c) more 
aggressive selling on the retailer’s part, (d) 
wide flung territorial frontier, (e) customers 
who will respect correct quality and pay a price 
for it, and (f) continuous volume at a profit- 
able price. The quality retailer wants (a) 
protection from sub-standard retailers, (b) 
manufacturers to sell to the retailers and not 
to their customers, (c) help in meeting mail 
order competition, (d) control of sale to the 
consumer, (e) adequate flow of credit for 
financing consumer sales, and (f) continuous 
volume at an economic and profitable price. 
Quality contractors want an opportunity to 
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“Strengthening an Industry During Timesf , 


[ Address, Practically in Full, of C. C. Sheppard, President of the Southern Pin 


in our industry is in your hands. 


We are now finishing the first 
quarter of 1931 and while condi- You 
tions were far from satisfactory answer 


at the closing of our books for 


the year 1930, we have rapidly 
during the first three months of unnecessary 
this year drifted into a more answer is 


ask me what it 
is so apparent and un- 
doubtedly 
one of you that it seems almost 


time during 


is, and the 
so well known to each 


to state it, but the 
“Adjust your produc- 


the last 15 months. 


the last 15 months. 
The operation of economic laws 
has brought this realization to us 
with greater force during the last 
90 days than at any time during a 
The price of 
our product has declined from $3 


the entire southern pine produc- 
ing district. Most of this sur- 
plus, if not all of it, was on 
hand Jan. 1, 1931, and probably 
large part of it accumulated 
during the first six months of 
1930. Where is this stock? From 


chaotic state than we have at any 
time during the last fifteen 
months, or than we have at any 
time within the last 16 years. We 
are therefore today as an indus- 
try and as individual manufac- 
turers confronted with the most 
serious situation that we have 
had to face during the last 16 
years. It is true that many busi- 
ness men and economists have 
pointed out a good many factors 
working for some improvement in 
business generally and there are 
apparently good reasons for think- 
ing that business is gradually ris- 
ing from the depression. 

This is probably correct, and 
I share a certain feeling of opti- 
mism in that respect myself, but 
as for our particular industry I do 
not believe any figures can be pre- 
sented or any analysis made that 
will have a sound basis for any 
immediate or rapid improvement 
in our business. Isn’t it better 
to recognize and admit the situa- 
tion as it exists than to drift on 
from month to month in a sort 
of hazy hope that our business 
will be better? 

If in review of conditions as 
they developed in 1930 you admit 


that the ways and means of 
changing those- conditions and 
stabilizing our industry during 


that year were in the hands of 
the manufacturers, why is that 
not even more true today? In 
my opinion it is so. 


Remedy for Chaotic Condition 


This brings me to the point 
which I think is of the greatest 
importance at this meeting and 
one which more seriously con- 
cerns every manufacturer here 
than any other question that may 
come up at this meeting. The 
remedy for this chaotic condition 


tion to the demand.” 

This is the primary and funda- 
mental step that must be taken 
before our industry can be stabil- 
ized. It is not an easy thing for 
any manufacturer to do. Each 
operation is surrounded with cer- 
tain conditions peculiar to it that 
make it generally an individual 
problem for each manufacturer. 
Some of you may feel that you 
can not do it with your operation 
but if conditions continue as they 
are long enough, you will do it 
whether you think you can or not. 
No matter how small your opera- 
tion or how large, there will be 
no way for you to escape the 
penalty of a great loss unless you 
do adjust your production to the 
demand. We fully realize it is 
most difficult and expensive, but 
any other course under present 
conditions will lead to bankruptcy. 

Is there any lumberman who 
denies the truth of this state- 
ment? If not, what are you going 
to do about it? What is going to 
be the course of action by you 
and your company? 

The time has come when it will 
not be sufficient, or answer the re- 
quirement of any manufacturer’s 
duty, to leave this matter to 
others to work out. In other 
words, conditions are now so seri- 
ous in our industry that it is not 
possible any longer for any in- 
dividual company or operator to 
isolate himself and conduct his 
business in his own way, with no 
regard to the conditions in the in- 
dustry, without bringing upon his 
operation a serious and unneces- 
sary loss and likewise an unnec- 
essary loss upon others. 

Perhaps this fact is realized 
more fully today by a greater 
number of southern pine manu- 
facturers than it has been at any 


to $5 a thousand during the last 
90 days, and if conditions con- 
tinue as they are today, it will 
continue to decline. 

As to the manner in which as 
individual companies you will ad- 
just your production to demand, 
that is your problem and one 
that each operator must solve for 
himself. 


Suggests Eight-Hour Day 


I do, however, believe that the 
time has come when the manu- 
facturers of southern pine should 
put their operations on an 8-hour 
day. At this time there are prob- 
ably ten large operations in Texas, 
Arkansas, and Louisiana that are 
operating on an 8-hour basis. It 
is true that some of these com- 
panies are doing this as a tem- 
porary expedient. It is also true 
that some of them have adopted 
an 8-hour day as a permanent 
basis of operation for their plants. 

I believe it would be to the best 
interest of the entire industry to 
adopt an 8-hour day at this time. 
I do not recall a time in the his- 
tory of the business when an 8- 
hour day would seem more in 
order, or could be established with 
less difficulty than now. I shall 
not attempt at this time to make 
any arguments in favor of the 
8-hour day, except I do recom- 
mend that you give it earnest and 
serious consideration now and be- 
lieve great good would grow out 
of its general adoption by the in- 
dustry and that it would be a 
large factor in helping to stabilize 
our business. 

What about southern pine 
stock? From the best informa- 
tion that can be obtained on this 
subject, it is estimated that at 
this time there is a surplus of 
approximately 300 million feet in 


the best information we can ob- 
tain, it is in the hands of the 
large mills and not with the small 
mills. 


Disposition of Surplus Stock 


In connection with the forego- 
ing statements with reference to 
the matter of adjusting produc- 
tion to demand, the disposition of 
this surplus stock must be taken 
into consideration. As practically 
all of this surplus was on hand 
Jan. 1, 1931, how was it priced in 
your territory, at cost or market, 
whichever was lower? In either 
case with the market conditions 
that have existed since Jan. 1 any 
of this surplus stock that has 
been sold since that time has 


brought a loss to you. That loss 
has varied with the individual 
companies but has probably 


ranged from $3 to $5 a thousand. 
If this 300 million feet of surplus 
stock has to be marketed under 
conditions such as have existed 
during the last 90 days, I will 
leave the calculations to each one 
of you as to what this total loss 
would be. 

I repeat therefore that the mat- 
ter of adjusting production to de- 
mand and the marketing of this 
surplus stock in an orderly man- 
ner are two problems of very vi- 
tal importance to us, and, unless 
we except the year 1921, are more 
serious problems than we have 
had to solve in this industry for 
16 years. 

It is true many of the manufac- 
turers have realized quite fully 
the seriousness of the trend in 
our industry leading up to the 
conditions outlined above and 
much has been done toward im- 
proving conditions. Without 


these efforts our situation would 
probably have been worse but not 
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contract at a profit for their skilled workman- 
ship and supervision, and protection from sub- 
standard contractors. The composite needs of 
these factors are: (1) Protection from sub- 
standard factors; (2) increase in consumer de- 
mand for quality materials and construction, 
and (3) an adequate flow of credit for financ- 
ing small construction projects on safe and 
convenient terms. “It is a self-evident, eco- 
nomic truth,” asserted Mr. Hood, “that the 
frst two of these composite needs can be had 
only through No. 3,” and he asked “Must we 
not face the fact squarely that proper consumer 
financing is a preface to any effective co-opera- 
tion between manufacturer and retailer?” 


Can Stimulate Flow of Credit 


Complete solution of consumer financing 
problems, he said, can be had only through 
making available local money supplemented by 
national financing. Commercial national financ- 
ing is wary of the small construction industry, 
but its volume would immediately increase if 
the industry took the first steps to finance its 
own sales. Not until after the automobile in- 
dustry set up its own financing agencies did 
commercial financing come into existence. Be- 
cause of financing, the automobile industry is 
today able to offer twice as much for half the 
money, compared with its offerings of twelve 
years before, for through easy monthly pay- 
ments it is now able to sell ten cars where it 
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meant reduced costs, which, after deduction of 
fat profits, have been passed on to the public. 
This formula, declared Mr. Hood, will work in 
the small construction industry. “The offering 
to the American consumer of the most beauti- 
ful line of custom-built American homes ever 
designed, at lower costs than ever before, at 
one-third less per month than the most favor- 
able terms today, and with fifteen years in 
which to pay, will stimulate American families 
to buy homes at a rate never before experienced 
in the home building industry.” 


Retailers Organize Finance Company 


To secure such results, Mr. Hood pointed out, 
an industry owned and controlled mortgage 
company is now in progress, without promo- 
tional profits to anyone. Retailers have sub- 
scribed $2,000,000 in common stock, and in sev- 
eral markets have enlisted quality contractors. 
A large and thoroughly reliable banking house 
has committed itself to take $15,000,000 in mort- 
gages. There remains the problem of inducing 
manufacturers to support the common stock 
subscriptions of quality retailers with dollar for 
dollar subscriptions to preferred stock. If, said 
Mr. Hood, out of the millions of dollars in- 
vested by members of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation in their businesses, half a million dollars 
in credits were made available to an industry 
owned and controlled financing company, there 
would be immediately available dozens of mil- 
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from outside the industry—for the specific bene- 
fit of subscribers to the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. It is estimated, said Mr. Hood, that ten 
to twenty homes will be financed outside to one 
that will require financing through the indus- 
try’s finance company, but it needs to be dem- 
onstrated first that the quality division of the 
lumber industry controls the situation. He 
then summarized as follows the benefits that 
would accrue to Southern Pine members: 

1. Large additional volume immediately 
(in 1931). 

2. Insuring of a lumber-built home (Lum- 


ber manufacturers will be able to recom- 
mend other material factors to participate). 


3. <A definite specific control of the biggest 
single outlet for lumber, the small construc- 
tion field. 


4. The ability to put economic pressure on 
the dealer to do the job of merchandising you 
have always wanted him to do. 

5. A material improvement in the credit 
condition surrounding your sales to retailers. 

6. The certainty that the many construc- 
tive plans which your association has in 
process will achieve maximum effectiveness, 
and that quickly. (You can do in 1931 what 
it will take five years to do without financ- 
ing.) 

7. It will increase the effectiveness of each 
constructive thing you are trying to do in 
the small construction industry by 100 per- 


cent. 
ae Asks Actual Co-operation 


Outside financial agencies are now in a dic- 


sold one before. Its 


increased volume has 


lions of dollars of local and national money 


tatorial position in the small construction field, 











until the developments that have 
taken place within the last three 
months have the great majority 
of producers seemed to grasp the 
full import of the situation. 

The inexorable law of supply 
and demand has, I think, finally 
awakened more of our manufac- 
turers until they are today fright- 
ened and worried over the possi- 
ble outcome. 


What Action to Solve Problems? 


Will it be possible for the man- 
ufacturers of southern pine lum- 
ber to see the conditions as they 
exist today as through a single 
eye, and if so, will it be possible 
to expect an intelligent and 
courageous action to be taken to 
solve these problems? 

For the first time in 15 months 
I am beginning to take hope and 
feel encouraged that this will be 
done largely because of the abso- 
lute necessity for it to be done. I 
have faith in southern pine lum- 
bermen and believe they will do 
what ought to be done when 
eonugh of them fully realize that 
it must be done. 

Under the conditions that we 
are marketing our product today 
we are more largely our own com- 
petitors than we have been at any 
other single time in the last 5 
years. The time has come when 
many of our mills are selling 
their product in many markets at 
a price that is almost as low as 
the freight cost alone of our chief 
softwood competitor. So the situ- 
ation has worked itself down to a 
point where the problem is defi- 
nitely ours. 


Questions on Sales Department 
Owners and managers of south- 


ern pine operations, I want to ad- 
dress a series of questions to you 
ating your sales departments. 
S your 


lumber being well sold 
today? Is your sales department 
efficient, successful, satisfactory? 
How much time and thought do 
you give to the problem of sell- 
ing your lumber? At this time 


how much encouragement and 
support do you give your sales 
department to get a better price 
for your product, or are you more 
interested in volume? 

Not long ago I had a talk with 
the management of a large south- 
ern pine operation and found its 
policy was to instruct its sales 
manager to sell its production 
month by month, meet the mar- 
ket and legitimate competition, 
and get sufficient volume to move 
the production. It would be in- 
teresting to know what that com- 
pany considered legitimate com- 
petition during the last 90 days. 

Recently fourteen companies 
quoted prices on one small car of 
lumber, containing six items. In 
the list of companies quoting 
there were one commission man, 
one wholesaler, one company 
selling small mill stock and 
eleven large manufacturers. Tak- 
ing one large company as a base 
line for comparison, nine quota- 
tions were below his, ranging 
from 50 cents to $66 on the en- 
tire car; and four quotations were 
above, ranging from $3 to $40.25 
on the car. The spread between 
the low price and the high price 
was $106.25 on 16,000 feet of lum- 
ber, or $6.64 a thousand. 

There was no competition with 
any other wood, so it was between 
fourteen southern pine manufac- 
turers. What is the reason for 
this chaotic condition? I main- 
tain it is excessive production, 
surplus stocks and failure of man- 
agement. 


Should Continue Trade Promotion 


While the foregoing are in my 
opinion of primary importance, I 
think that in order to obtain the 
greatest benefits in connection 
with that action it is necessary 
that our industry should continue 
its trade promotion and trade ex- 
tension activities. 

It is probably natural for most 
of our operators as production de- 
clines and the length of their op- 
erations is shortened to feel that 
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they can finish up their business 
without participating in any of 
this expense to keep our product 
before the public. During times 
like this it is also true that it is 
necessary to practice rigid econ- 
omy in each of our operations, but 
this is a critical time for us and 
the moment our industry slackens 
its efforts and activities in the 
matter of trade promotion and 
trade extension that moment will 
mark the beginning of a rapid 
decline in our industry. 

If you would take the time to 
inform yourself of the very 
numerous cases that frequently 
arise calling for, or requiring the 
services of trade extension repre- 
sentatives for the benefit of the 
entire industry, I think you 
would appreciate the desirability, 
if not the absolute necessity, of 
continuing this work with undi- 
minished forces. It is my candid 
opinion that when the time comes 
that this important part of our 
work for any reason has to be 
lessened, every manufacturer of 
southern pine will soon feel the 
loss of this work. 

These problems can not be han- 
dled successfully by individual 
companies and only through co- 
operative effort can they be prop- 
erly handled. It is my recom- 
mendation that we continue these 
activities in a militant way and 
I believe great benefit would come 
to our industry through a little 
wider publicity program, both 
through the press and over the 
radio. 


Should Oppose Governmental 
Regulation 


As many of you know, the 
President of the United States 
recently appointed a Timber Con- 
servation Board. I do not know 
how many of you understand the 
purpose for which this board was 
appointed or the things it hopes 
to accomplish. It has met and 
organized and appointed a large 
advisory committee, which is now 
at work and we may soon know 
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more about the program it plans 
to carry out. But generally 
speaking, I think we should op- 
pose governmental regulation of 
our business, and in the language 
of The Business Week, “The es- 
sential function of government is 
to keep clear the field of economic 
activity for private business initi- 
ative and to secure a basis of fair 
and equal competition. It can 
best promote sound economic de- 
velopment through these policies: 

(1) Refrain from competing 
with any kind of business itself. 

(2) Encourage the develop- 
ment of the necessary control of 
business through self-government 
rather than by legislation. 

(3) Safeguard the economic 
stability of the country by main- 
taining stability in its own fiscal 
and international policies. 

(4) Exercise the greatest econ- 
omy in public expenditures. 

(5) Reduce to a minimum the 
number of laws affecting business. 

We have present at this meet- 
ing on invitation of our associa- 
tion a large number of retail dis- 
tributers, our customers, from all 
parts of our trade territory, and 
it is the first meeting of this kind 
in the history of the Southern 
Pine Association. They have 
come great distances from many 
States and are here to acquaint 
us with many of their problems, 
and to discuss with us some prac- 
tical plans of closer mutual co- 
operation. 

Their prosperity is our prosper- 


ity and anything that adversely 
affects their business likewise 
affects our business. They oc- 


cupy an extremely important po- 
sition in the distribution of our 
product as they deliver it to the 
consuming public. At least 75 
percent of our product is sold to 
the retail dealer and he is in po- 
sition to encourage and promote 
the use of it or to offer something 
as a substitute. How essential it 
is then that our product, services 
and all relations with him should 
be satisfactory! 
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said Mr. Hood, but when the lumber industry 
operates a buyer’s market in the mortgage field, 
the position will be reversed. Because of the 
benefits that would accrue to quality lumber 
manufacturers, Mr. Hood appealed for their 
support of this industry controlled financing 
company, mentioning that any investment by 
the manufacturers would be made safe by the 
retailers’ investment in common stock, by indi- 
vidual mortgage guaranties, and the bankers’ 
participation. “In the name of the quality re- 
tailers who are your guests here, and of hun- 
dreds of other retailers who are watching these 
proceedings with anxious eyes, may I urge 
prompt action?” asked Mr. Hood. “Am I pre- 
suming in suggesting specific action—that three 
men be selected from those who have the most 
at stake in the Southern Pine Association, to 
work with us immediately to the specific point 
of Southern Pine participation? One hundred 
city markets in the Southern Pine territory can 
be immediately opened to 15-year easy-payment 
sale of houses within six weeks after you have 
acted. Financing is the direct way, the easy 
way, the effective way, the necessary way to 
get prompt and profitable action to benefit you 
here. Should we continue to talk co-operation 
for another decade, or shall we provide the 
necessary basis for actual co-operation?” 


Speaks on Association Leadership 


At the opening of the afternoon session, of- 
ficers were re-elected, followed by the report 
of Mr. Kurth. The policy submitted was ap- 
proved with the insertion of “State” for inclu- 
sion in direct sales category. 

Mr. Murray next spoke at length on the 
leadership of the Southern Pine Association in 
stabilization and standardization. Answering 
some specific complaints he said 'that when the 
moisture content was specified in the rule it 
outlawed green lumber which might conform 
otherwise. He said Southern Pine Association 
mills have not been shipping crook in No. 1 
dimension up to rule allowance, which had just 
been reduced to conform more closely to ac- 
tual practice. He thought the word “good” 
should precede lumber in the policy statement. 
On direct shipment he was astounded at the 
amount; didn’t know any Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation mill that would ship a house bill direct; 
that any of the type of complaints heard in the 
meeting should be reported to the association 
and that the majority of the association mills 
already conform to the trade practices sug- 
gested. 

Manufacturers Tell Experiences 


Ed Hall, Wier Longleaf Co., Houston, Tex., 
said that shipping direct is not an association 
mill practice and thought much of it couldn’t 
be reached, citing a specific case. In this in- 
stance good lumber was delivered. He also 
cited cases where retailers had requested ship- 
ments to neighboring towns. His company con- 
sistently declined to accept such business, as it 
believes in protecting the dealers. 

Eli Wiener, Angelina County Lumber Co., 
Keltys, Tex., said rapid railroad delivery of the 
past years had changed conditions, resulting in 
retailers reducing stock and often asking the 
customer to wait for shipment from the mill. 
This made the customer think of trying to get 
a shipment from the mill himself. He said few 
large mills were involved in direct shipment, 
and then inadvertently he suggested retailers 
carrying lumber stocks as a cure. 

George Houston, Long-Bell Lumber Co., said 
seldom a week passed without the company 
receiving an inquiry involving retailers ship- 
ment into another retailer territory. He said 
broken stocks today mean a large part of the 
retailer’s order is sold before being placed with 
the mill. 

J. H. Eddy, Kaul Lumber Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., said most of the trouble was given by 
mills not within Southern Pine Association con- 
trol. He said almost all cars are mixed cars 
today. A book showing how to use the grades 
will be put out by the association shortly, he 
said. 

A, J. Peavy, Shreveport, La., said “it is un- 
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fortunate we do not control all manufacturers.” 
He favored more extended policing, which, he 
said, “is really selling our lumber.” 

John H. Kirby, Houston, said his companies 
established a selling-through-the-retailer policy 
thirty years ago and still believe in and ob- 
serve it. 

C. C. Sheppard prophesied the time may 
come “when we may work out a plan whereby 
the manufacturer can protect retailers.” 

The association then voted unanimously to 
recommend the policy to the subscribers and to 
all manufacturers, the submission of other reso- 
lutions, and their adoption was effected. 

Recommendations for changes in grades made 
by the grading rule committee were adopted. 
All resolutions were adopted unanimously and 
all subsequently approved by the board of di- 
rectors. 

A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager, outlined the 
various rate matters in which his department is 
active. L. R. Putman, merchandising counsel, 
and J. F. Carter, trade extension manager, gave 
summaries of their respective activities. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 


Extension of the authority of the United 
States Shipping Board to the stabilization and 
regulation of intercoastal water carrier freight 
rates was asked of Congress in a resolution 
adopted by the Southern Pine Association sub- 
scribers and directors here today. The reso- 
lution, after referring to the huge proportions 
of freight moving via the canal, the unstabilized 
and unregulated rates under which it moves, 
continues : 

WHEREAS, Commodities moving in such in- 
tercoastal traffic compete with commodities 
originating in various sections of the country 
inaccessible to water; hence such inland traffic 
must move via rail at stabilized and regulated 
freight rates. 

Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is urged to grant the necessary power 
to the United States Shipping Board to regu- 
late and stabilize such intercoastal water car- 
rier freight rates at just and reasonable levels 
for the services performed. 

Resolved, That the granting of such power 
by the Congress to the Shipping Board carry 
with it safeguards in the public weal touching 
the administration of such power, similar in 
nature, but with due regard to the differences 
in the transportation agencies involved, as sur- 
round the administration of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Further action in the fight against Russian 
lumber was also asked by the association in a 
resolution stating: “The Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, representing the pine lumber manufac- 
turing industry from Virginia to Texas, asks 
that prohibition by act of Congress in the im- 
portation of convict-made lumber be fearlessly 
and diligently enforced.” 

It further asks that the shipment of lumber 
which left Russia on March 6, publicly an- 
nounced as a test case of the effectiveness of the 
exclusion order or “finding” of the Treasury 
Department of Feb. 10, be detained, as provided 
in the Treasury regulations for the enforce- 
ment of section 307 of the Tariff Act of 1930. 

Recognition of the railroads as friends of the 
lumber industry was recognized in a resolution 
pointing to the competition of bus lines, inland 
barge lines, trucks etc., which are not subject 
to regulation equal to that of the rail lines or 
none whatever, and calling for “equal regula- 
tion of all transportation services” with non- 
discrimination in taxation. The resolution also 
authorized the naming of a committee for co- 
operation with the railroads in this fight. 


OFFICERS ELECTED 


C. C. Sheppard, of the Louisiana Central 
Lumber Co., Clarks, La., was re-elected presi- 
dent of the Southern Pine Association at the 
close of the annual convention here today. M. 
L. Fleishel, of the Putnam Lumber Co., Sham- 
rock, Fla., was renamed first vice president, 
and W. T. Murray, Tremont Lumber Co., Ro- 
chelle, La., also was renamed second vice presi- 
dent. Henry M. Young and H. C. Berckes re- 
main respectively treasurer and secretary. 

W. T. Neal, of Brewton, Ala., and Fred I. 
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Ingham, of Warren, Ark., were named to the 
board of directors to succeed H. H. Patterson 
Atmore, Ala., and O. O. Axley, Warren, Ark’ 
respectively. The board otherwise remains yp. 
changed, the fourth Louisiana membership for. 
merly held by Col. A. C. Goodyear being 
dropped. 


Charges for Claim Inspections 


In addition to grade rule changes, the South. 
ern Pine Association today voted to charge 
$10 a day plus expenses, for claim inspections 
for subscriber mills and $20 a day plus ex. 
penses, for non-subscriber mills. 


CAROLINA PINE ASSOCIATION 
ABSORBED 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New Orveans, La., March 25.—Absorption 
of the North Carolina Pine Association, which 
includes manufacturers of the Carolinas, Vir. 
ginia and Georgia, was effected by the South. 
ern Pine Association by action of its directors 
at the annual session here. Merging the two 
organizations places the Southern association as 
representing the entire southern pine industry, 

This step comes at a time when the Southern 
Pine Association is organizing the small mill 
producers of the section as associate members, 
500,000,000 feet having been enlisted to date, 
and coincident with the launching of an en- 
larged advertising and promotion campaign. 

The advertising and trade promotion work 
of the organization will be expanded during the 
coming year by an additional 5 cents a thou- 
sand on shipments assessed for that exclusive 
purpose, this action having been taken by sub- 
scribers and directors. On 1930 shipment basis 
this is estimated to yield $100,000. 


TRADE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 


New Orteans, La., March 23.—High points 
in the promotional work of the past few years 
and steps necessary successfully to initiate and 
carry through to success the program for trade 
expansion through the retailer co-operative 
plan were summarized in the meeting of the 
trade promotion committee, Southern Pine As- 
sociation, here today. Conclusive action was 
withheld by the committee pending the out- 
come of the joint S. P. A. retailer meeting to 
be held tomorrow. E. L. Kurth, chairman, pre- 
sided, with summarization of past work given 
by J. F. Carter, promotion manager, and L. R. 
Putman, merchandising counsel. 

In his talk Mr. Putman commented on the 
features of the work that have been before the 
association for a number of years, referring to 
the survey to determine the southern pine mar- 
kets, improvement of mill inspection service to 
diminish field claim inspections, the adoption of 
a mark of quality (the grade-mark being termed 
one of standardization) as a means of obtain- 
ing premium prices for retailer and manufac- 
turer, differentiation between species. Superior 
qualities advanced by Mr. Putman for discus- 
sion were: Virgin timber, cut for quality, se- 
lected for utility, properly seasoned, well manu- 
factured, standard sizes, carefully trimmed and 
prepared, adequately stored and protected, su- 
pervised inspection, officially grade-marked, 
loaded for proper delivery, certified tally cards, 
financial guaranty, and, distributed through 
dealers. 

Laying of the “shake ghost” which has de- 
terred some mills from furnishing certain 
structural grades will be effected by the trade- 
promotion committee in a pamphlet, according 
to E. L. Kurth, committee chairman, who 
stated that extensive studies of shake, check 
and heart check (all translated in the engi- 
neer’s and architect’s mind as horizontal shear) 
have been made and as a result an interpreta- 
tion will be published. Photographs of tim- 
bers have been made and studied, and when the 
explanatory sheets have been issued the bogie 
will disappear, said Mr. Kurth. 

In his talk to the committee meeting, Mr. 
Kurth outlined studies made of the paint prob- 
lem on flat grain, stating that priming with 
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aluminum paint is thought to present a solu- 
tion. The use of this primer may lead to re- 
covery of siding markets, he said. 


SESSION OF RULES COMMITTEE 


New OrLEANS, La., March 23.—Adoption of 
the new American Railway Association car ma- 
terial specifications revisions to become the offi- 
cial rules of the Southern Pine Association 
grades was approved by the rules committee in 
session here tonight, subject to action by di- 
rectors and subscribers in the annual meeting. 
The committee went on record as voting the 
revised specifications, with the provision that 
the old M. C. B. rules, on which much car ma- 
terial is now being purchased, are to be pub- 
lished in the grade rule book for guidance of 
manufacturer and buyer. Chief Inspector Jones 
and J. F. Carter, field representative, were di- 
rected to confer with A. R. A. and West Coast 
representatives prior to the meeting of the rail- 
way men in June next. 

The adoption of the new rules came after ex- 
tended discussion in which the change from the 
544- to 53/16-inch car decking pattern led, it 
being thought that while no particular advan- 
tage would accrue to the manufacturers yet the 
change would be made on the request of the 
A. R. A. and the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association. The new patterns were 
represented as having been approved by the 
mechanical division of the A. R. A. and to go 
into its manual after the June meeting.. 

With Chairman W. T. Murray presiding, the 
committee opened with a brief explanation of 
the proposed car material specifications by A. 
S. Boisfontaine, assistant association secretary, 
and Chief Inspector Jones. The only difference 
between the A. R. A. rules, which use the A. 
L. S. basis, and the S. P. A. dummy prepared 
was that the former allow but four small sur- 
face checks whereas the S. P. A. rules set no 
limit. Chairman Murray expressed a_ belief 
that this would not hamper manufacturers and 
advocated the adoption of the new set. Discus- 
sion then followed on the advantages or dis- 
advantages of the narrower decking from a 
manufacturer’s point of view and whether or 
not the new schedule is genuinely desired by the 
railroads. Secretary V. R. Hawthorne of the 
mechanical division, A. R. A., was quoted as 
also Mr. Upson. There was some question 
about the printing of the M. C. B. rules as al- 
ternates. It was indicated there would be no 
practical difference in manufacturing cost be- 
tween the new A. R. A. and the M. C. B. 

It was also pointed out that the new schedule 
would permit an increase in thick patterns in 
moisture content from the present 12 to 15 per- 
cent; an increase in patterns 10 to 13 from 
present 10 to 12 percent; and the balance would 
remain 10 percent. This phase appeared to find 
little response because of an inclination to fur- 
nish dryness. One point advanced was that the 
adoption is but a gesture as the principal reads 
have their own specifications, which the manu- 
facturers will ever continue to furnish since 
they will sell what will be bought. 

O. N. Cloud, secretary of Long Leaf Yellow 
Pine (Inc.), suggested that if the rail lines 
can get a lower moisture content they 
will take it; that a low moisture percen- 
tage will help hold the longitudinal siding busi- 
ness; that many railroads running into the 
South will continue to buy 5%-inch; that the 
narrower width may involve working more odd 
sizes; and that he would recommend the new 
standard adoption. 

The discussion was led by E. L. Kurth, Mr. 
Murray, J. E. Crosby, L. J. Marshall, O. S. 
Limbaugh, and E. W. Thompson Jr. 


Adopt New Knot Allowances 


The grading rules committee next took up 
and adopted the new standards on knot allow- 
ances in select structural, dense heart, and 
structural square edge and sound. The matter 
was explained by Mr. Carter who advised the 
committee that under the A. L. S. standards 
they had to either revise their rules or change 
the stress tables. On a test of 370 timbers at 
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11 mills taken without regard to grade, it was 
found that 149 fell within the select structural 
category insofar as knot applied, and only 4 
fell within the structural square edge and sound 
division. This test showed the revision could 
be made easily. 

In reference to the tables it was explained 
that the uses of the three classes would be ex- 
plained in a booklet now being prepared, it be- 
ing planned to stress the use of the SE&S for 
creosoting. The change in the rules makes the 
S. P. A. grade rules conform 100 percent to 
American Lumber Standards. The new knot 
allowances, for the stresses set forth, are ac- 
ceptable to the Forest Products Laboratory. 
The committee also adopted several paragraphs 
relative to structural grades on sizes of knots 
in timbers, joists and planks. 

No definite action was taken on a suggestion 
from the small mill meeting on the training of 
inspectors, it being stated in committee that 
these operators should assign a man definitely 
to be with the S. P. A. inspectors when they 
check up regularly and in this manner familiar- 
ize them more completely with the rules and 
their application. 


Approves New Molding Book 


The committee voted approval of the new 
molding book of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, action on which was 
urged by Mr. Upson. The book is to carry a 


A. J. HAGER, 
Lansing, Mich.; 
Led Retailers’ Session 


Oo. O. AXLEY, 
Warren, Ark.; 
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cross reference in which changes in the 7,000 
and 8,000 series may be traced through index. 

A wire from the New England Yellow Pine 
Dealers’ Association urging a clarification of 
the species rule was passed without action, it 
being the sense of the meeting that the com- 
mittee’s function is to set up rules specifying 
defects allowable in grades to be applied, re- 
gardless of species, and that the matter involved 
is one of trade promotion. 

The committee voted to reduce the crook al- 
lowable on dimension (only) to one-half that 
allowed under the present rule, with the proviso 
that an allowance of 10 percent of pieces be 
made, and that requests for inspection must be 
made within 5 days from receipt of shipment. 
The deduction applies respectively in each of 
the two classifications. “Tight tongue” was 
discussed but no action taken. 

The committee ruled that edge grain floor- 
ing shall carry six rings or better to the inch. 

The committee also ruled that on No. 2 
common board and strips, the wane permitted 
shall be '%-inch on 4- and 6-inch stock and 
¥%-inch on 8-inch and better. 


REVISIONS FOR KNOT LIMITATIONS 


New Orveans, La., March 23.—The three 
attached tables are the new knot limitations 


for select structural, dense heart and structural 
square edge and sound adopted by the grading 
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rules committee of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, in session tonight, subject to approval of 
the directors and subscribers of the association. 

Table 1, on select structural, gives strength 
of 2,000 pounds; table 2, on dense heart, of 
1,800 pounds, and table 3, on structural square 
edge and sound, of 1,600 pounds. Table 3, ac- 
cording to an explanatory trade promotion book, 
is designed primarily for creosoting etc. The 
first figure in the knot columns is the width or 
size permitted in the narrow face and the sec- 
ond is that for the wide face of the sizes of the 
timber shown. 


Proposed Revision for Knot Limitations 
(SELECT STRUCTURAL) 


1750-lb. 

ALS Proposed 

Basic Present Revision for 
Sizes Prov. SPA 2000-lb. Grade 
6x 6 1%x1% :. 4x % 
6x 8 1%x2 1 xl %4 x1 
6x10 1%x2% 1 x1% %x1% 
6x12 1%x3 1 x1l% %x1% 
6x14 1%x3%4 1 x3 %x1% 
6x16 1144x3% 1 x2 %4 x2 
8x 8 2 x2 ; i = 
8x10 1%x2% 1 xl% 1 x1% 
8x12 1%x3 1 x1l% 1 x1% 
8x14 1%x3% S = 1 x1% 
8x16 1%x3% i = ; = 
8x18 1%x3 5% 1 2% 1 = 
10x10 216x2% 1%x1\% 1144x1% 
10x12 2 x3 114%4x1% 1 x1% 
10x14 2 x3%4 11%4x2 1 x1l% 
10x16 2 x3% 1%x2 1 x2 
10x18 2 x3% 1%x2% i = 
12x12 3 x3 114%4x1% 1%x1% 
12x14 2%x3%4 1144x2 14x1% 
12x16 2144x3% 1%x2 1%4x2 
12x18 21% x3% 1144x2% 1%x2 
14x14 34%4x3%4 2 x2 1%x1% 
14x16 24%4x3% 2 x2 14%x2 
14x18 2144x3 5% 2 x2% 1%x2 
16x16 3 34x33 2 x2 2 x2 
16x18 236x3 %& 2 x2% 14%4x2 
18x18 3 54 x3 56 2%4x2% 2 x2 


Proposed Revision for Knot Limitations 
(DENSE HEART) 


1750-1b. Present Proposed 

Grade SPA Revision for 

ALS Dense 1800-lb. Grade 
Sizes Basic Heart Dense Heart 
6x 6 1%x1\% 1%x1% 1%x1% 
6x 8 1%x2 1%x3% 14%x1% 
6x10 1%x2% 14%4x2 14x2% 
6x12 1%x3 1%x2 1%4x2% 
6x14 14%4x3%4 14%4x2% 14%x3 
6x16 14%4x3% 114%4x2% 14%x3%4 
6x18 1144x3% 1%x3 14x34 
8x 8 2 x2 2 x2 1%x1% 
8x10 1%x2% 1%x2 14%4x2% 
8x12 1%x3 1% x2 14%4x2% 
8x14 1%x3%4 1%x2% 1%x3 
8x16 1%x3% 1%x2% 14%4x3% 
8x18 1%x3% 1%x3 14%x3% 
10x10 2144x2% 2144x2% 24%x2% 
10x12 2 x3 2 x2 1%x2% 
10x14 2 x38% 2 x2% 1%x3 
10x16 2 x3% 2 x2% 1%x3% 
10x18 2 x35 2 x3 1%x3% 
12x12 3 x3 > = 234x2% 
12x14 2%x3% 21%4x2% 2 x3 
12x16 2% x3% 2%x2% 2 x3% 
12x18 214% x3% 2 x3 2 x3% 
14x14 314%4x3% 3 x3 3 x3 
14x16 24%4,x3% 214x2% 2 x3% 
14x18 2%,x3% 21%4x3 2 x3% 
16x16 33¢x3% 3144x316 3%4x3% 
16x18 236x3 5% 21%4x3 2144,x3%4 
18x18 3 54x3 % 8%x38% 34%4x3% 


Proposed Revision for Knot Limitations 
(STRUCTURAL SQUARE EDGE AND SOUND) 


1750-Ib. Proposed 

Grade Present Revision 

ALS SPA for 1600 Ib. 
Sizes Basic Str.SE&S Grade SES 
6x 6 1%x1% 2%x2% 13,x1% 
6x 8 11%4x2 24%44x2% 1%x2% 
6x10 1%x2% 2%x3 1%x3 
6x12 1%x3 24%4x3% 13%x3% 
6x14 1%x3% 24%4,x3% 1%x4 
6x16 114x3% 2144,x3% 1%x4% 
6x18 1%x3% 2%4x4 .1%x4% 
8x 8 2 x2 3 x3 2144x2% 
8x10 1%x2% 2%x3 24%x3 
8x12 1%x3 2%x3% 2144,x3% 
8x14 1%x3%4% 2%x3% 2%4x4 
8x16 1%x3% 2%x3% 2%4x4\% 
8x18 13%x35% 2% x4 2144x4% 
10x10 214x2% 4 x4 3 x3 
10x12 2 x3 3 x34 214x38% 
10x14 2 x3% 3 x3% 2%4x4 
10x16 2 x3% 3 x3% 244x44 
10x18 2 x35% 3 x4 2%x4% 
12x12 3 x3 4%x4% 34x3% 
12x14 2%x3% 34x3% 2% x4 
12x16 21%,x3% 34x3% 23x44 
12x18 2%x35% 3%4x4 2%x4% 
14x14 3%4x3% 5 x5 4 x4 
14x16 21% x3% 31%4x3% 2%x4% 
,14x18 214x3% 3%x4 2% x4% 
16x16 334x3% 514x5% 3 x4% 
16x18 236x3 5% 3% x4 3 -x4% 
18x18 356x356 x6 34% x4% 
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Retailers and Manufacturers Discuss Distribution 


New Orveans, La., March 24.—Elimination 
from the statute books of laws outmoded and 
detrimental to business, referring to the Sher- 
man and Clayton Acts, was suggested by A. J. 
Hager, president National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, as one of the steps rec- 
ommended for the establishment of improved 
distribution of forest products. Mr. Hager, in 
presiding at the joint retailer-Southern Pine 
\ssociation meeting here today, outlined fun- 
damental points previously discussed by the 
retail dealers for presentation to the manu- 
facturers. 

The session was opened by C. C. Sheppard, 
Southern Pine president, who commented briefly 
on the purpose of the meeting, welcoming the 
retailers to the manufacturer sessions. Mr. 
Hager then assumed the chair. 

There has been no precedent for the meeting 
in progress, declared Mr. Hager, who ex- 
pressed appreciation of the manufacturers in 
creating an opportunity for retailers and the 
millmen to go over problems that are mutual. 
The Southern Pine Association, he said, had 
always furnished leadership and is entitled to 
the support of all manufacturers south. He 
commended the organization of the small mills, 
in which the S. P. A. is giving them the 
benefit of years of experience. This work 
should be continued to the point of building up 
a sales organization for them, he said. 


He commented that although conditions dur- 
ing the last 18 months have not been what 
was desired, yet they could be improved. The 
country is not “broke,” he said, citing figures 
to show the wealth possessed and actually in 
process of transfer in bonds. All the basic 
factors needed for prosperity are possessed, he 
said; all that is needed is leadership. 


The importance of the building industry to 
the nation was cited, as well as the failure 
of construction programs to meet the predicted 
annual requirements. Certain factors prevent 
business being profitable even when the vol- 
ume is there, said Mr. Hager. He pointed to 
management in the lumber industry, stating it 


has not done as good a job in selling as other 
replacing materials. In the allocation of 5.6 
percent of the consumer dollar for building ma- 
terial, all branches of the industry can be criti- 
cized. This has been due to poor sales policy, 
lack of knowledge about products, and too little 
advertising of products. The lumber industry 
also has had its buying cut down by building 
codes, which he indicated has been allowed by 
the industry. 

Various points stressed by Mr. Hager included : 
Standardization of grades and sizes not under- 
stood by public; general lack of unit selling; 
indifference to our own problems, men not sup- 
porting their organizations; overproduction by 
manufacturers and too many distributers caus- 
ing increased cost; need for uniform cost ac- 
counting; too easy credits by manufacturers 
and retailers; too many distributers, making 
retailer weaker ; lack of industry-owned finance 
plan, 75 percent of competing products being 
sold that way, the auto finance development 
being cited; lack of proper trade relations be- 
tween manufacturers and distributers for con- 
sumer business; too little study of consumers’ 
needs; lack of confidence of those in the in- 
dustry; selling of material which has seriously 
impaired security of loans; too much time in 
dealer-against-dealer, species-against-species ac- 
tivity. 

The retailers and manufacturers must cast 
precedent aside and adopt methods of new ma- 
terials, effect close co-operation between sales 
agencies and organization, solving problems 
as they arise. The difference between the re- 
tailers and manufacturers can be settled, within 
the industry, said Mr. Hager. The industry 
needs awakening. 


Twenty Retail Officials Introduced 


Following Mr. Hager’s remarks, the twenty 
presidents and secretaries of retail lumber or- 
ganizations attending the meeting were intro- 
duced. 

Retailers feel that manufacturers are not 
“playing ball” in selling direct, and some manu- 
facturers have no conception of the cost of 


Small Mill Operators Told of 


New Orveans, La., March 23.—That oper- 
ators of small mills are intensely interested in 
improving and standardizing their product, in 
properly merchandising their lumber and in co- 
operating with other manufacturers, large and 
small, was indicated by the close attention given 
to all the discussions during an all-day session 
here today preceding the annual convention of 
the Southern Pine Association. 


With F. W. Reimers, Hammond, La., presid- 
ing at the morning session and B. H. Bolinger, 
of Shreveport, La., in the afternoon, the pro- 
gram moved along rapidly and smoothly and 
there were no dull moments. Mr. Reimers, 
former president and now chairman of the 
small mill committee of the Southern Pine 
Association, in opening the meeting briefly re- 
counted some of the problems of the industry 
in which both large and small mills are vitally 
interested and recited the steps that had led 
to the offering of the association’s special serv- 
ices to the small mills. 


The Chair then called on L. R. Putman, mer- 
chandising counsel of the association, who has 
had particular charge of the work of organiz- 
ing the small mill groups, to speak on “What 
Present Day Markets Demand of Small Mills.” 
He pointed first to the great need of more gen- 
eral standardization and said 65 small mills, 
with an annual output of 400,000,000 feet, are 
now taking the association inspection service. 
He said the reputation of yellow pine is made 
by the sawmill itself; and that more inspection 
at the mill and less in the field will make bet- 


ter satisfied customers. There is a growing 
demand for better lumber and better construc- 
tion, he said, this demand for better quality 
being fostered by building and loan associations 
and other financial agencies, as well as by the 
home builder himself. He read several letters 
and telegrams from buyers and users of lumber 
indicating the growing trend toward better 
lumber and the demand for grade-marked lum- 
ber. Mr. Putman complimented the small mill 
operators upon the fine spirit shown in con- 
nection with curtailment of production. He re- 
ferred briefly to the development of methods 
for preventing sap stain in lumber and for kiln 
drying. 


How Good Lumber Is Ruined 


Chief Inspector J. E. Jones brought out an 
important point in his talk when he referred to 
the frequency with which good lumber is ruined 
by poor machines and urged the small mill 
operators to provide themselves with proper 
equipment, which can be done at small cost. 
Other inspectors told of their experiences in 
connection with the small mills, Inspector John- 
son advising that as a result of this activity 
mills in the Meridian, Miss., territory, where 
he has been working, have greatly improved 
their product and have corrected many mistakes. 
He displayed photographs showing the improve- 
ment in methods of piling that has been bene- 
ficial. 

One of the difficult problems faced by the 
small mill operator is that of sap stain. This 
of itself is no defect, but the conditions that 


doing business at retail, declared C. H. Cowan, 
Mobile, president Alabama Lumber & Building 
Material Association. The amount of mark-up 
necessary is of interest to consumer and many- 
facturer, he declared. In commenting on Mr, 
Rosenthal’s address he said the time indicated 
for purchasing lumber doesn’t indicate a sound 
condition. Mr. Cowan declared the direct sales 
of carloads of lumber results in an increase jn 
re-sale prices; that he would emphasize that 
one and two carloads are strictly retail business. 
Charles M. Hines, of Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., Chicago, outlined the work done in Chi- 
cago in the establishment and operation of the 
local institute. As a result of this work, it js 
not a cheap market any more, said Mr. Hines, 
the dealer being educated to buy better lumber, 
Architects are coming to the institute to get 
specifications written, and some salesmen are 
bringing contractors into the office. In refer- 
ring to finance, he said it is amazing to find 
how ill-informed technical men handling loans 
in banks etc., are. He said he didn’t be- 
lieve the N. L. M. A. or the S. P. A. can in- 
crease distribution without the aid of the re- 
tailer. Mr. Hines recommended the establish- 
ment of institutes in all big cities. 
B. E. Reid, of the Cleveland Lumber Insti- 
tute, outlined the work accomplished there by 
his organization. The field was new, he said, 
and contacts were made with architects, deal- 
ers and others unposted. When you get 
through you will find the job is not local, he 
said. He cited a large job on which five 
retailers worked 90 days to get lumber speci- 
fied; then manufacturers, commission men and 
wholesalers came in; the job went cheap and 
no one made any money. He said they rarely 
saw a regional man and felt the difficulties en- 
countered were “our problem, with your sup- 
Allen G. Loehr, secretary of the Alabama 
association, agreed with Mr. Reid that it is 
“our problem, with your support.” He recalled 
the work done in co-operation with the South- 
ern Pine Association, involving the erection of 


(Continued on Page 51) 


Opportunities 


develop sap stain may also develop rot. For 
this reason the operators listened with intense 
interest to a talk by Ralph M. Lindgren, as- 
sistant pathologist U. S. Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, who discussed sap stain and its control 
at small mills. 

Mr. Lindgren introduced his talk with the 
startling statement that the lumber industry 
sustains an annual loss of ten million dollars 
through sap stain, and then gave a brief report 
of the experiments and tests that have been 
made in an effort to determine the most ac- 
ceptable chemicals to use in the dipping of 
lumber. This report was printed in full in the 
March 7 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Where a small mill can not afford to install 
dry kilns chemical treatment of lumber may 
be found economical and satisfactory. While 
soda dipping has been practiced at many of the 
larger mills for a long time, equipment must 
be provided for heating the solution and dipping 
the lumber mechanically. The tests that have 
been made have developed two chemicals that 
are satisfactory and which may be applied cold 
or hot with equally good results, either by 
hand or by mechanical means. The tests that 
have been made were not at separate small 
units, but covered concentration plants that 
handle the outputs of the small mills. He said 
that by hand dipping two men could dip 8,000 
to 10,000 feet a day at a cost of 50 to 55 cents 
a thousand. Mr. Lindgren said that these new 
treatments are now being used in twenty pine 
and hardwood mills. He did not discuss this 


treatment for sap stain from the standpoint of 
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a saving in cost over the old method, but 
rather from that of more satisfactory results. 
He referred to the necessity of immediate treat- 
ment of the lumber after sawing, which pre- 
sents difficulties where the mills are so far 
away from the concentration plant that delayed 
handling results. 


Interesting Facts Developed 


In the discussion that followed interesting 
facts developed through actual experience were 
given by operators who are dipping their lum- 
ber, some of these being that proper stickers 
must be used; that the cold treatment greatly 
simplifies the process ; that there is little dif- 
ference in the cost of soda dip and the two 
other treatments used, but better results ob- 
tained from the latter; that bulk piling after 
soda dipping will defeat the purpose; that there 
is a treatment on the market which gives bet- 
ter results by bulk piling. 

One of the most striking talks of the day 
and one that gave the operators serious thought 
was that of V. H. Sonderegger, State Forester 
of Louisiana, whose subject was “Growing and 
Maintaining a Timber Crop for the Smaller 
Mills.” Saying that as he could not take his 
hearers to the trees he had brought the trees to 
them, Mr. Sonderegger displayed several sec- 
tions of logs from various size trees to illustrate 
the extent to which rapid and _ satisfactory 
growth may be stimulated by selective logging. 
He explained that rapidity of growth was de- 
pendent upon the number of trees to the acre 
and to the extent to which those trees had to 
compete with one another for food and air. 
He showed shortleaf specimens that had grown 
to a diameter of 17 inches in 15 years and at 
the same time showed a longleaf specimen 
which grew only six inches in 75 years and 
then trebled that diameter in the next 20 years. 
He referred to his personal experience in mak- 
ing three cuttings from one tract of timber in 
Louisiana in 20 years. He said the small mill 
can be made permanent by just two things: 
Fire protection and selective cutting. By 
means of a chart he showed timber that had 
been burned over and had grown only 9 feet in 
ten years, while similar timber protected from 
fire had grown 19 feet in the same period. He 
thought every operator should study his trees. 
In cutting for saw logs the big trees should be 
cut as fast as ready, leaving the small trees to 
grow. He thought small mills should not cut 
timber under 10 inches in diameter. He was 
of the opinion that replanting is more produc- 
tive of good results than natural seeding and 
said that the cost of replanting is $3.50 an 
acre. Mr. Sonderegger’s talk was intensely 
practical, the subject being handled from the 
standpoint of both an experienced operator and 
a trained forester. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


_C. J. Telford, small mill specialist of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
adopted a very effective means to secure the 
immediate, earnest and continued attention of 
the millmen, when he used a bag of coins of 
hefty proportions with which to illustrate the 
principal point in his talk on “How the Planer 
Man Can Help Improve the Quality of the 
Lumber Produced by Small Mills.” Briefly, 
this point was that the planing mill or concen- 
tration yard operator should abandon the prac- 
tice of buying from the small mill its output on 
a flat price, mill run basis, and buy this prod- 
uct on grade. He could determine what the 
price should be, mill run, and pay the operator 
a price that would produce this average, but 
if the operator was paid according to grades, 
he would be more careful to see that the largest 
possible proportion of the better grades is se- 
cured, this meaning, of course, better manufac- 
ture and a better product, with much less of 
the low grade. 

Mr. ‘velford briefly explained the service 
the laboratory is offering the small mill oper- 
ator, this effort being confined to the small mill 
back in the woods and not to the concentration 
yards that usually buy this product. He is ex- 
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perimenting with a view to developing a prac- 
tical portable tank for dipping the lumber and 
also a portable dry kiln. He said that the small 
portable mill is next to fire in the destruction of 
the forest, which makes absolutely essential an 
improvement in methods that will lessen this de- 
struction. He supplemented the statements pre- 
viously made by Mr. Sonderegger concerning 
selective cutting and said that a thousand feet 
of lumber cut from 13-inch tree will sell for 
$1 a thousand less than if cut from a 15-inch 
tree, and that buying on grade places a pre- 
mium on the product of the larger tree. 

The burden of his talk was that if the con- 
centration yard or planing mill operator who 
buys the product of the small portable mill will 
buy on grade and emphasize quality they will 
bring out the high grade lumber from the good 
trees and improve the situation of all concerned. 


Concentration for Efficient Yard Operation 


“Efficiency in Concentration Yard Operation” 
was discussed by Julian F. McGowin of 
Greenville, Ala., who said the outstanding need 
is a complete, simple cost accounting system for 
small mills, other needs being better informa- 
tion about proper piling of lumber; getting 
away from the practice of selling No. 2 and bet- 
ter, and equipping the plant with dipping vat, 
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grading chain, resaw and good planing machine. 
Mr. McGowin told of the recent installation in 
his plant of a portable band mill, since which he 
has been buying logs rather than lumber, pay- 
ing the farmer or truck logger as much for the 
logs as is paid for the lumber. He can afford 
to do this because of the saving effected in over- 
run and in better grades developed on this port- 
able band mill. Since the installation of this 
equipment the logs have been coming in such 
quantities that it looks as if the mill will re- 
main permanently at this location and he will 
have to buy others for cutting some isolated 
tracts owned by his company. He urged all 
concentration yard operators to install resaws 
in their plants, as he has found the resaw one 
of the most profitable machines in his operation. 

L. W. Morgan, Selma, Ala., stressed the de- 
sirability of covering all lumber piles during 
the winter or the rainy season. He has found 
that by keeping his piles well covered in the 
fall and winter he is able to ship out lumber 
in January at less than the association weights. 

W. H. Fields, Pineapple, Ala., greatly inter- 
ested in finding a method of dipping his lum- 
ber, said that a problem often is to find piling 
and dipping room on a small mill site. Also 
it is difficult to get lumber delivered to the 
concentration yard the same day it is cut. He 
sells his lumber on grade, has a grader behind 
each mill and grades and stacks the lumber 
separately. 

P. F. Allen, Canton, Miss., hauls lumber from 
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15 to 30 miles, operating 13 to 15 mills. He 
owns the timber and contracts the sawing and 
trucking of the lumber. Lumber is stacked 
in the woods when cut. He sells almost entirely 
to retailers through commission salesmen. Mr. 
Allen suggested that graders at the mills should 
be under the control of the association, even 
though paid by the mills. Thus, free from the 
influence of owner or sales manager, the 
grader would grade the lumber strictly accord- 
ing to the rules and there would be no sweet- 
ening of grades, as is so prevalent now. This 
suggestion found many endorsers and some ef- 
fort probably will be made to work out a plan 
that will be satisfactory. 

Dixon Smith, secretary of the Roofer Manu- 
facturers’ Club, brought greetings from that 
organization and told something of the success 
of the plan of selling only to wholesalers and 
only on sight draft for 98 percent of invoice, 
with an association fund always available for 
guaranteeing the prompt payment of claims. 


Injurious Trade Practices 


Some trade practices injurious to the small 
mill. operator were to be discussed by O. O. 
Axley, of Warren, Ark., but he was unfortu- 
nately detained at home by illness. The subject 
was briefly presented by A. S. Boisfontaine, as- 
sistant secretary of the association, and devel- 
oped a discussion that brought out many ex- 
amples of how buyers in some of the larger 
cities, especially, were arbitrarily presenting 
claims and making settlements that result in 
serious loss to the shippers. The discussion 
developed that some shippers had failed to take 
advantage of the protection afforded them 
through the rules of the association and of the 
American Lumber Standards. 

P. F. Allen, J. F. McGowin and Dixon 
Smith were named as a committee to sit in 
with the grading rules committee of the South- 
ern Pine Association and present the matter of 
some changes in grading practice that would be 
helpful to the small mills. 

Damage from sap stain is more apt to occur 
in second growth, which is cut to quite an ex- 
tent by the small mill, and an effort should be 
made to prevent it, according to R. M. Lind- 
gren, assistant pathologist, United States bureau 
of plant industry, in addressing the small mill 
meeting. Mr. Lindgren, after summarizing 
various methods of control, recommends the 
use of chemicals as most feasible for this type 
of operation. Various and extensive tests con- 
ducted to determine the effectiveness of chem- 
ical control of sap stain were outlined. Dip- 
ping by passing the chain through a vat is 
suggested as a means of chemical treatment 
without employment of additional help. Mr. 
Lindgren reminded the operators that not only 
does sap stain infection reduce the value of 
the lumber directly affected but it may spread 
to adjoining “bright” lumber in nearby piles. 


Fourth Small Mill Group 
Organized 


SHREVEPORT, La., March 23.—Twenty small 
mills with a combined cutting capacity of about 
125,000,000 feet a year, joined the Southern 
Pine Association under the small-mill develop- 
ment plan which that organization is pushing. 
This is the fourth small-mill group to be or- 
ganized. The others were Meridian, Miss., 
Montgomery, Ala., and Tallahassee, Fla. 

There were 30 mills represented at the meet- 
ing held here March 17. They are in north- 
west Louisiana, southwest Arkansas and north- 
east Texas. It is expected that the other 10 
will join later. 

The meeting was addressed by H. C. Berckes, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, and L. R. Putman, merchandising coun- 
sel. Mr. Berckes outlined the scope of the 
services which the Southern Pine Association 
will be able to render the small operators 
to improve their operating methods, and stand- 
ardize the grades of their product. 
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March 


Western Forestry Faces DitticultielO 


Convention Considers Plans for Better Co-ordinated Defense Agains! Natu 


SPOKANE, WasH., March 21.—The Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association, with 150 
in attendance, has been meeting in Spokane 
the last three days in connection with the an- 
nual forest management conference of the pri- 
vate western forest organizations and with 
State, Federal and British Columbia forest de- 
partments represented. 

A complete protection equipment show was 
held at the Davenport Hotel in connection 
with the meetings. 

A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Co., 
at Potlatch, Idaho, was re-elected president 
and the following other officers were elected: 


Vice president—Montana: W. C. Lubrecht, 
Missoula; Idaho: C. A. Barton, Boise; Wash- 
ington: C. B. Sanderson, Seattle; Oregon: G. B. 


McLeod, Portland; California: C. R. Johnson, 
San Francisco 

Trustees—Montana: W. R 3allord, Somers; 
Idaho: J. P. McGoldrick, Spokane; Washington: 
J. L. Bridge, Seattle: Oregon: A. R. Watzek, 
Portland; California: W. M. Wheeler, San 
Francisco 

Treasurer—C. S. Chapman, Tacoma, Wash. 

Secretary—E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore. 

Resolutions Adopted 

The resolutions adopted commended the 

present Forest Service policy of selling na- 


tional forest timber only where there are sound 
and urgent reasons for so doing, and then on 
a sustained yield basis. Congress was urged 
to make appropriations for the early comple- 
tion of the survey of the forest resources of the 
nation in the five important western timber 
growing States. Research activities of the 
various Federal forest experiment stations 
were commended, as was the work of the 
weather bureau in perfecting its fire weather 
service. The proposed forest crop law of 
Michigan was cited and commended. The bene- 
ficial effects of Federal co-operation with the 
States under the Clarke-McNary Act were 
commended, and satisfaction was evidenced in 
the progress made recently in forest legislation 
throughout the States. The need for continuing 
and enlarging the control of the white pine 
blister rust by Congress, States and private 
owners was urged, and a thorough study of 
methods for controlling forest insects and dis- 
ease was also besought. 


President's Address 


Because of illness President A. W. Laird, 
of Potlatch, Idaho, was unable to attend the 
meeting, but his annual address was read. Mr. 
Laird referred to the fact that Spokane was 
the birthplace of forestry co-operation and 
touched briefly on the formation and growth 
of co-operative organizations looking to the 
protection of the forests. He paid tribute to 
Messrs. Long, Flewelling and others for their 
far-sightedness and devotion in bringing about 
“nearly all the present development and _ har- 
mony of private, State and Federal forest ef- 
fort in the West, and its influence on the na- 
tional forest policy.” Further, he said: 

It is idle to deny that conditions of private 
forest ownership are in some respects threat- 
ening both the support of our central or- 
ganization and that of forest preservation it- 
self Values in stumpage have lowered 
or have even disappeared. Earnings fail to 
meet and are not available for 
many desirable activities. Under these con- 
ditions, cut-over and reforesting lands are a 
severe burden. So is every expenditure with- 


been 


costs moneys 


out direct return. Many forest owners feel 
unable to do what they believe necessary to 
do and there are few if any who are not 
eliminating what they believe unnecessary. 


Yet if the industry is to endure, forest affairs 


will continue so 
their neglect threatens 
ous as any of the 
SO heavily. The 


basically important that 
disasters as seri- 
handicaps now weighing 
owners’ problem is indeed 
serious and calls for all the light that can 
be shed on it. It is no less the problem of a 
forest-dependent puble. 


Hopes for Restored Activities 


Industrial depression 
of valueless lands from constituent associa- 
tions some time ago reduced the support of 
our central organization to less than what 
seems the irreducible minimum. I am glad 
to say that some States, however, have con- 
tinued their past contributions and that Cali- 
fornia and south Idaho actually increased to 
help us meet deficiencies elsewhere. I hope 
these examples, with knowledge of our seri- 
ous situation, will lead to restoration by 
other States so we can at least continue our 
reduced activities as budgeted a year ago. 
The other and more regionally specific angle 
of the industrial depression situation is its 
effect on actual forest work by owners and 
protective agencies. Both angles appear in 
the program of this conference. I shall now 
recommend for your attention a few subjects 
on this program, and matters related to them, 
which seem to me of great importance to all 
of us. 

An 


and the withdrawal 


investigation of economic influences on 


many of us are very grave, I am glad to gay | 


the association is not overlooking practica] 
field work. There seems to me a great field 
for co-operation in improving our fire fight. 
ing facilities. The equipment feature of the 
program should lead to some systematic con. 
tinuance. The insect situation is another 
that has drifted too long. We need a lot of 
rebalancing of our efforts. 

The topic of State responsibility is eyj- 
dently highly important, for the sentiment of 
the commonwealth will largely govern any. 
thing we attempt. 


Report of Secretary 


E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., secretary of 
the association and forester in charge, in his 
annual report referred briefly to the affairs 
of the organization since the last meeting. The 
financial situation, he said, had reduced the 
1930 income with a resultant reduction in ac- 
tivities of nearly half of those of a few years 
ago. This situation has brought about a num- 
ber of difficulties but has served to bring more 
forcibly to attention the fact that the whole 
basic structure of public and private forest 
management is due for a searching examina- 
tion. 

He spoke of the creation of a timber con- 
servation board by 








ff 


President Hoover, to 
study this grave situa- 
tion, citing the certain 
structural weakness of 
forest protection “which 
has been feared but not 
subjected to curative 
treatment.” The cut- 
over land problem, the 
operation of the Clarke- 
McNary law, and _ the 








Experts at convention, left to right: B. A. McAllaster, State board 
of forestry, Piedmont, Calif.; E. P. Meinecke, pathologist, Department 
of Agriculture, San Francisco; Dr. C. A. Schenck, University of Mon- 
tana, Missoula; C. S. Chapman, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma; 
R. H. Weidman, northern Rocky Mountain forest experiment station; 
and J. F. Kimball, Klamath Forest Protective Association, Klamath 


Falls, Ore. 


forest use and conservation, and of possibili- 
ties of stabilizing production in line with de- 
mand, has been initiated by President Hoover. 
It may have definite results in legislation 
or in practice; it will certainly lay many con- 
clusions before both industry and public. Our 
association has been honored with a promi- 
nent place in this study. It is an oppor- 
tunity to be of great service to the country 
as a whole, and to Pacific coast forest inter- 


ests in particular, and I feel that every 
affiliated interest should give our effort 
hearty support. We have a further connec- 
tion with this and like matters through the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion’s recognition of our place in forest 
affairs by having Mr. Allen as its forestry 
counsel and having elected me to succeed 


George Long as chairman of its forestry com- 
mittee. We need your assistance and support 
in this also. 

Conditions since we last met have intensi- 
fied, rather than reduced, the problems af 
land ownership and costs that bear upon the 
permanence of effective forest protection. 
Idaho is a region where some of these prob- 
lems are most acute, but at that is no more 
than illustrative of what must be faced else- 
where. This is an occasion for fearless con- 
structive discussion and, I hope, for cement- 
ing co-operation among all agencies to study 
and meet every local weakness. 

While economic that 


problems confront 


Federal co-operation 
with the States were 
some of the important 


questions involved. 
Many problems con- 
vinced the association 
officials early in 1930 
that a “planned and 


steady effort was necessary to get forest legis- 
lation and appropriation considered in Wash- 
ington and by Congress more in their relation 
to some consistent permanent program and less 
as a battle between various contestants tor 
items they might put over by current drives.” 
Arguments were prepared and facts collected 
on the proportionate relations of existing 
financial provisions and a campaign was staged 
for what has been termed a balanced program 
of forestry effort. Further, Mr. Allen said as 
follows: 


Another major field of activity developed 


since our last meeting has been touched on 
by President Laird—the Timber Conservation 
Board. This board was appointed by Presi- 


dent Hoover last December to explore the 
possibilities of sound and workable programs 
of private and public effort to secure and 
maintain economic balance between produc- 
tion and consumption of forest products, and 
to formulate and advance a deliberate plan 
of forest conservation. It is particularly to 


study problems and consequences of over- 
production and possible methods of dealing 
with this evil. Its scope has been defined 


as “economic conservation as distinet from 
physical conservation,,’ which, although there 
is no precise distinction, is suggestive. 
Secretary of Commerce Lamont is chair- 
man. Other members are Secretaries Hyde 
and Wilbur; President Pratt, of the American 
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e| Owing to Decline in Stumpage Value 


aint! Natural Enemies of the Forest— Fire, Insects and Disease 
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Forestry Association, President Merriam, of 
the Carnegie Institution, President Redington 
of the Society of American Foresters; L. J. 
Tabor, master of the National Grange; J. W. 
Blodgett, W. M. Ritter, J. H. Kirby and D.C. 
Everest, all representing forest industry; 
Charles L. Pack, and President Gray, of the 
Union Pacific. Ripley Bowman, a trained in- 
vestigation organizer, is secretary. 

To assemble the facts and recommendations 


for the Timber Conservation Board to act 
upon, there is an advisory board of seven- 
teen, With Forester Stuart as chairman. 


Three only, W. B. Greeley, D. T. Mason and 
E. T. Allen, are from the Pacific coast. Of 
the others, some are connected with the in- 
dustry, including Wilson Compton and two 
or three active lumbermen; two or three are 
forest school heads; economists include Dr. 
Fairchild, and other experts represent en- 
gineering, chemistry, law ete. 

Both board and advisory committee were 
organized into six joint subcommittees to 
deal with specified subjects, with a seventh 
to weld their contributions into a recom- 
mended final report. “‘Western Forestry” is 
represented on this important seventh and 
on the four dealing with economic situation 
of forest and industries, privately-owned tim- 
ber, publicly-owned timber, and Federal and 
State laws. I am not on the subcommittees 
for stabilization ete. possible through cen- 
tralized operations, and for standardizing, 
distributing and marketing forest products. 

At this point, my description of the project 
will begin to get hazy. For a year it has 
appeared that so many 


ponderance outside the Pacific coast, just as 
in the board and its committees, although 
many parts of the basic problem are largely 
due to Pacific coast conditions. 

For these reasons we have 
there have been accepted, such services as 
“Western Forestry” is able to’'render. It is 
too soon to say just what they may be, but 
no doubt all and more than we can easily 
give. I want to impress 6n every western 
forest agency the importance of this project 
and that both duty and opportunity demand 
giving every assistance any of us can, either 
separately or collectively as we may be asked 
when it is more fully organized. Its scope 
is certain to involve our welfare, perhaps 
our very existence. President Hoover’s help- 
ful purpose is sincere; the board equally so. 
The result will be what those most concerned 
make it. 

I have little time 
fore all of us—the 


tendered, and 


for another subject be- 
practical working out of 
forest protective organization problems, in- 
cluding such sharing of Clarke-McNary Act 
co-operation as may keep it on the nation’s 
statute books and prevent forest protection 
from returning to chaos and demands for im- 
possible solutions through Federal regulation 
of State and private conduct. It is another 
problem we must act on with all possible 
western solidarity, although also as States, 
along lines which may be suggested at this 
meeting. 

I should have referred earlier, perhaps, to 
the dissatisfaction in many quarters with the 
handling of forest insect epidemics. We pre- 





ramifications might 
seem to have a bear- 
ing that the board will 
have difficulty deciding 


what it must cover 
while still staying 
within a field of any 


practical and early re- 
sult from its efforts. 
Confinement too strictly 
to immediate treatment 
of over-production, by / 
curtailment, market 








extension and the like, 
will not recognize all 
important problems of 


future bearing, like 

carrying costs, forest 

production, and others. Olympia, Wash.; 
Lumbermen can _ not P ' 

well expect public help 

if they ignore this. But to get too far off 
the central track is as bad or worse, for 
time and facilities are limited. When a hen 
hovers too many eggs, none hatch but all 
rot. <All the ideas advanced by all imag- 


inative foresters, especially if public regula- 
tion of the industry is advanced, will make 


eggs enough to stretch an ostrich. More- 
over, the board has no funds—as yet. 
The organization meeting of the advisory 


committee in Washington did not reduce the 
Suggested lines of study that already seemed 
formidable. It increased the number, on the 
theory that it was not wise to begin with a 
Steam roller. This situation now goes back 
to the subcommittees, which when they 
know more of their facilities for work, can 
tell better what to attack. The problem takes 
at least three forms: First, what admits of 
any useful conclusions within say a year or 
year and a half? Second, what facts exist, 
so need only be assembled? Third, of those 
requiring additional research, what can be 
reached by any machinery available? 


In any case, most of the work must be done 


with the aid of co-operating agencies of 
every kind that can be enlisted; Govern- 
mental, State, and representing every form 


of Private, educational or commercial forest 
interest. The information and views thus 
obtained will be extremely difficult to sift as 
to value. There will be a numerical pre- 


Experts at convention, left to right: 


and 








Fred Morrell, assistant United 
States forester, Washington, D. C.; Edward H. Bowie, district United 
States forester, San Francisco; George B. McLeod, Hammond Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore.; George C. Joy, State supervisor of forestry, 


E. T. Allen, association 


Portland, Ore. 


pared a bill last fall, introduced in Congress 
by Senator McNary and _ Representative 
Leavitt, providing a fund to meet emergency 
insect and disease situations and allotted to 
no particular department but held by the 
chief co-ordinator to be used as determined 
by the forest protection board. It encoun- 
tered certain departmental opposition which 
leads us to believe a different approach is 
necessary, but the problem remains important 
and is before us to solve. 


secretary-manager, 


Again, if the protection equipment discus- 
sion indicates any continuing machinery to 
develop suggestions made here, this may be 
still another collective responsibility. Alto- 
gether, 1931 looks like a busy association 


— The 1930 Fire Season 


Classifying the year 1930 as having had the 
makings of a bad fire season, E. H. MacDan- 
iels, of Portland, with the Forest Service, 
stated: 

To put these fires out, the State and private 
patrols spent $398,177; British Columbia, 
$464,455; the national forests, $943,480. Total, 
$1,806,112. Not so bad as $5,288,427 that we 
spent in '29, but plenty. 

In the State and private area, the cost of 
patrolling, excluding the cost of fire suppres- 
sion, equipment and improvements, was 


$1,342,235—only 6 percent less than the dis- 
astrous year of ’29. In British Columbia, the 
patrol cost $235,404—an increase of nearly 
30 percent. 

Just as a commentary on the kind of sea- 
son that 1930 gave us, and a reason for the 
relatively small Washington spent 
$549,700 and Oregon, $458,210 for protection. 
In Washington, this is considerably more 
than the 1929 bill, and with the exception of 
1926, the most expensive on record. In Ore- 
gon, it is just under the cost of 1929, but 
losses were the smallest in the last 15 years. 
Oregon should be given credit for getting her 
money’s worth. 


On the Insect Menace 

F. P. Keen, of Portland, entomologist of the 
United States bureau of entomology, declared: 

While insects are probably no more active 
today than they have been for ages past, ex- 
cept where man has created disturbing in- 
fluences, they are steadily becoming of more 
interest to man since year by year the timber 
destroyed by them is of increasing value. It 
is fortunate, indeed, that foresters have had 
the foresight to recognize the menace of the 
insects in time so that methods of dealing 
with them could keep pace and a step or two 
in advance of economic necessity. If ento- 
mological research continues to advance with 
the forest industry, there is no reason why 
the menace of the insects can not be success- 
fully met, and that the forest of the future 
can be as successfully grown as they have 
been in ages past. 


Suggestions for Timber Protection 

FE. P. Meinecke of San Francisco, pathologist 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, stated: 

The principle of protection of the present 
timber capital against fire, diseases and in- 
sects is now firmly entrenched and has come 
to stay. The next step in the logical and 
profitable development of private forestry in 
this country is forest sanitation. Our forests 
are virgin, shot through with disease, and 
disease means financial loss. Sanitation, 
that is, the systematic reduction of disease 
to its lowest possible point consistent with 
good finance, is entirely possible. It rests 
squarely upon clear thinking and figuring 
and is carried into practice in logging opera- 
tions. Cutting sound trees and leaving the 
diseased ones inevitably raises the proportion 
of diseased trees, and it is from these that 
the young trees coming up after cutting be- 
come infected. That is true for decay and 
it is true for mistletoe, that scourge of the 
growing forest, and for the great number 
of other troubles with their slow but certain 
drain on the productiveness of the forest. 
Stop these leaks and keep them stopped. 


Forest Insurance Study 

H. B. Shepard, of Portland, senior forest 
economist of the Pacific Northwest Forest Ex- 
periment Station of the Forest Service, in 
speaking of the forest insurance study which 
was authorized under the Clarke-McNary law, 
declared: 

The final success or failure of an 
insurance project depends, moreover, not on 
the quality of the work produced by this 
insurance study, but on the support it re- 
ceives from the property owners. Not one 
acre of forest land in the Douglas fir region 
is immune to fire hazard nor will such a con- 
dition ever be likely to exist. The principle 
of schedule rating is the attempt to charge 
everybody just as closely in proportion to the 
actual hazard incurred as is humanly possi- 
ble. If there is almost no hazard there 
should be almost no premium to pay so that 
insurance should be as desirable to one owner 
as to another, regardless of conditions. 

Present economic trends indicate clearly a 
definite need for insurance facilities for for- 
est property owners. It can easily be be- 
lieved that, when an attempt is made to supe 


losses, 


actual 
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ply them, there will be no lack of support 
on the part of the owners of this great and 
important class of property. 

Norman G. Jacobson, of Portland, in speak- 
ing of “The Trend of Forestry as Industrially 
Practiced,” stated: 

The price of lumber at present naturally 
has a very depressing effect on any timber- 
owner's ardor toward going into the forestry 
business. After all, profits must come from 
the 


stumpage price. Naturally one assumes 
that the higher the present stumpage value, 
the better the chances are that stumpage 


values will go up in the future, and if they 
go up high enough, forestry will pay. It is 
not always the board feet yield per acre that 
is important, but what will it be worth, and 
when can it be harvested and banked. That 
is what the competent business man wants to 
know, and probably that is the only type of 
mind or organization that will practice pri- 
vate forestry. Any other can not stay in the 
business. 


Economic Selection in Douglas Fir 


Axel J. F. Brandstrom, of Seattle, senior 
forest economist of the Forest Service, talked 
on the subject: “Economic Selection in Doug- 


las Fir” and stated: 

The important thing to concentrate on is 
that “setup” for existing timber properties 
that is dictated by sound economics rather 
than the immediate obstacles caused by finan- 
cial “setups” that may have been brought 
about through the present irrational basis 
of valuation with its consequent misconcep- 
tion of the true workings of timber invest- 
ments. The latter type of “setup” can in 


many cases be corrected or adjusted once the 
idea of economic selection is fully understood 
by timber owners. On that supposition the 
remaining virgin timber in the Douglas fir 
region may prove to consist overwhelmingly 
of potentially long term, permanently pro- 
ducing, selective operations. 


Richard E. McArdle, of Portland, with the 
Pacific Northwest Forest Experiment Station, 
called attention to important recent develop- 
ments in fire control on the national forests. 
Said he: 

The development has two major phases: 
First, the establishment of definite objectives 
and fire protective effort expressed in terms 
of acreage burned for each type; and, second, 
by determining the speed of attack necessary 
for fires. Different cover types determine 
man power, system of roads and trails, and 
other facilities which should be provided to 
attain these objectives. 


Better Coordination 


S. R. Black, San Francisco, secretary of the 
California Forest Protective Association, dis- 
cussed “Better Coordination of Public and Pri- 
vate Agencies in Dealing with Insect and Dis- 
ease Infestations,” saying in part, as follows: 

It seems to me that a review of existing 
conditions plainly shows the need for im- 
provement, and following suggestions for im- 
provements are made not so much as being 
the final answer in desired organization, but 
for the purpose of focusing discussion and 
study that will result in the adoption of more 
adequate coordination. 

The simplest and perhaps, therefore, the 
best solution would be the heading up of all 
insect control on all lands in all States under 
one head in a manner similar to the opera- 
tions of the blister rust control, with the 
central organization financed by Congress in 
a manner that would take care of all Federal 


lands, and with co-operative appropriations 
made available to the organization by the 
States and private owners. 


A second plan of procedure would be the 
development of insect and disease control 
along the lines of our present fire control 
organizations, and to have such control so 
organized that dangerous insect and disease 
outbreaks could be quickly detected and con- 
trol amply financed and field work properly 
organized and administered on all classes of 
public and private forest lands. It would 
seem that detection of insect and disease out- 
breaks should be greatly improved. We have 
a well-developed lookout system for detect- 
ing fires in forest lands. We need a similarly 
operating plan for the detection of disease 
and insect outbreaks. Such detection work 
can be improved in either of two ways: First, 
the United States bureau of entomology 
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might increase its staff and carry on con- 
tinuous surveys throughout all the timbered 
areas. A second method would be the train- 
ing of men so that each land management 
agency would have _ sufficient well-trained 
men available to care for this essential work 
possibly in connection with other protection 
activities under the management of such 
agency. 

Some arrangement for emergency funds 
must be made on the part of Federal and 
State governments whose appropriations can 
only be made normally while legislative 
bodies are in session. Without such emer- 
gency funds, I doubt that any practical plan 
of control can be established that will satis- 
factorily take care of insect and disease out- 
breaks. Unless one central agency takes over 
all control work, it will also be necessary to 
train some man for control work in each 
management agency that might find it neces- 
Sary to carry on control operations. 

Unless one control agency similar to the 
blister rust control can be organized for all 


insect control, I believe that each State 
through its State forester should call to- 
gether representatives of the management 


agencies within such State and work out a 
co-ordinated plan for insect and disease con- 
trol within the State. 


Edward H. Bowie, of San Francisco, prin- 
cipal meteorologist of the United States wea- 
ther bureau, in speaking of the great fire haz- 
ard, stated: 

The thing most dreaded—a general con- 
flagration that will wipe out the forests of 
the Northwest—is most improbable, not only 
in this generation, but in those for some time 
to come. But the need of fire preventive and 
suppressive agencies will increase as popula- 
tion increases, to preserve the oncoming for- 





ests from their worst enemy, fire, largely 
caused by the human and not the climatic 
factor. 


Who Shall Absorb Lands 


Wilson Compton, of Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, spoke on the subject, 
“Who Shall Absorb Lands Present Owners 
Can Not Carry?” In beginning his address 
he stated: 

Investments in timber properties. in 
United States have become stagnant. 
condition is nation-wide. It probably is tem- 
porary. It has, nevertheless, imposed unac- 
customed financial burdens. It has magnified 
the economic importance of timber carrying 
costs. In the period prior to the establish- 
ment of the national forest system, the pro- 
cess of converting forest lands from public 
into private ownership may in some respects 
and in some places have gone too far. At 
any rate, the primary forest industries as a 
whole now find themselves burdened with the 
ownership of excessive reserves of stumpage, 
the annual carrying charges on which are 
accumulating faster than the value of the 
timber is increasing. This condition is forc- 
ing premature liquidation and will continue 
to do so until relieved or corrected. I hope 
and believe that the activities of the United 
States Timber Conservation Board can be 
made to be helpful in this direction. 


Interlocking Federal, State and private re- 
sponsibilities in the West called for a balanced 
appropriation program, according to a paper 
read by E. T. Allen, secretary of the associa- 
tion and forester-in-charge. 


Talks on Fire Prevention Equipment 


W. B. Osborne, of the Forest Service, at 
Portland, read a paper on “Protection Equip- 
ment—What Have We Developed? What Do 
We Need?” Fire prevention equipment, he 
mentioned, includes a spark arrester for loco- 
motives, which has already been installed on 
500 Northern Pacific locomotives. He said 
this device eliminates one of the worst causes of 
fires. Improved hygrometers have been de- 
veloped with which anyone, after a little prac- 
tice, can learn to determine the humidity of 
the air. Weather officials attending the ses- 
sion declared that experience shows that the 
dryer the air, the worse is the fire hazard. 
Hygrometer readings warn of what foresters 
call “fire weather.” Mr. Osborne said that 
Washington, Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia have 1,000 improved and occupied look- 
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out stations all provided with telephones, Spe- 
cial lenses have been developed for piercin 
haze. Airplanes are supplementing the look- 
outs. Mr. Osborne suggested that a gas ma 
be developed which could be dropped in bombs 
to smother fires. 


Co-operative Regional Analyses 


C. K. McHarg, with the Forest Service, at 
Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, spoke on “Co-operative 
Regional Analyses to Determine the Perma. 
nence of Forest Land Policies.” He stated: 

The picture is not, apparently, so very 
black, but we know that mills are being anq 
about to be permanently shut down; that 
whole communities are suffering and are go. 
ing to suffer more. 

What should be done? Obviously condi- 
tions have gone too far to avert economic 
changes, but disaster can be averted for 
some regions and alleviated for most by an 
analytical study by the already organized 
agencies and the application of the rightly 
determined forest land policies. It can be 
foreseen that, with the establishment of mu- 
tual confidence between the several agencies, 
and the establishment of co-operatively de- 
termined facts, there would be material for 
permanent policies of equable taxation; for- 
est management by region or unit instead of 
by ownership; community maintenance; land 
use differentiating between timber producing, 
watershed protecting, recreation and grazing 
forest lands, and the stable allocation of 
forest land to the class of ownership, depend- 
ing upon the fundamental objects of the 
owners. 

Consideration of these forest land policies 
is not a new subject of discussion among the 
various bodies in Idaho and elsewhere. The 
trouble has been that after the discussion 
the immediate problem has been dropped un- 
til the next session, though encouragingly 
in a few cases, the result has been legisla- 
tive enactment. But even then there has been 
the tendency to believe that legislative en- 
actment solved the problem after which it 
could shift for itself. 

Surely there is more than enough incentive 
to pique the curiosity of these responsible 
agencies to delve more deeply, co-operatively, 
and, finally, to develop policies which are 
essential to keeping forest land at work. 


Future of Co-operative Effort 

Fred Morrell, with the Forest Service, at 
Washington, D. C., discussed “The Future of 
Co-operative Effort in Forestry, Its Depen- 
dence on State Responsibility,” saying, in part, 
as follows: 

There are throughout the country many 
millions of acres of forest land owned by 
individuals, corporations and operating com- 
panies who would like to stay in the timber 
growing business, or go into it if they could 
see it as a profitable business undertaking. 
Some are already committed to it. Where 
conditions have made it practicable, mostly 
in the Northwest, private owners have or- 
ganized and protected their lands, and the 
plan has worked remarkably well. But there 
are other large regions in which this scheme 
does not appear practicable and where 
stronger State organizations, so supported 
and planned as to be free from the evils of 
political interference and the whims and 
opinions of continually changing administra- 
tions are urgently needed now. Without them 
neither the land owner nor the public has 
sufficient assurance that investments in tim- 
ber growing will not be lost. They are, in 
my judgment, essential to the future success 
of co-operative effort. 

F, Napier Denison, of the Dominion Meteoro- 
logical Observatory, at Victoria, B. C., spoke on 
“Weather Cycles.” Discussing the unusually 
dry weather which has existed on the Pacific 
slope during the last three years, Mr. Denison 
stated that as the climatic records in western 
America do not extend back far enough to 
trace some of the weather cycles, it is mneces- 
sary to turn to a study of tree ring growths. 
It is proposed, he said, to extend a study of 
weather cycles across the (North American 
continent and it is hoped when this is done 
to have a greater insight into the laws govern- 
ing these cycles and finally be able at least 
to suggest what types of weather are likely 
to occur in the various parts of the conti- 
nent some months or a year in advance. 
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Retailers and Manufacturers Discuss Distribution 


(Continued from Page 46) 


, model house in Birmingham, which, he said, 
is still bringing returns. He said the present 
proposal of the S. P. A. looks like a Christmas 
present. He stressed the need of a campaign 
to teach the value of home ownership. 

Mr. Hager said more direct contact with 
s. P. A. men is needed rather than less, and 
the force should be augmented. He aiso won- 
dered if business might even get so bad that 
the mill executives could come visiting. 

H. R. Corey, Louisville, Ky., said the S. P. A. 
might be riding on the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory too much; it should satisfy itself as to 
“crooks.” 


Cites Helps to Mortgage Interests 


W. E. Difford, secretary Kentucky Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Louisville, cited 
a case of a man who built a $24,000 house but 
couldn't resist a too attractive bid from a con- 
tractor who put green lumber in. Now a 
friend who has a $6,500 lot and money to build 
is afraid to. He cited 267 foreclosures in No- 
vember, to and including three weeks of Feb- 
ruary, and the regret of the mortgage holders 
over the type of construction. He lauded the 
new book of the United States League of 
Building & Loan Associations as a bona fide 
help to the mortgage interests and the lumber 
dealers, suggesting that loans could be modified 
as to type of construction determined by a 
central joint inspection service to check work 
from foundation up. ; 

James W. Rockwell, Houston, president 
Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, dealers, 
lauded the model house built on the A. & M. 
College grounds with S. P. A. co-operation. 
He said anything that helped the retailer also 
helped the manufacturer, that the retailers felt 
they represented the manufacturer and should 
be told if they fell down instead of the manu- 
facturer going over their heads; and that re- 
tailers are distressed at not handling the manu- 
facturers’ products, particularly to the oil com- 
panies and highway department. 

F. J. Robinson, Detroit, Mich., said it used 
to be no dealer sold lumber and was not inter- 
ested in its uses; now finds the contractor sell- 
ing the lumber, saying what is wanted. He 
said the irresponsible contractor doesn’t create 
business but kills it. He said some dealers are 
turning to quality trade and telling the con- 
tractor what materials are required; that a 
good finance plan is needed. 

C. C. Sheppard, S. P. A. president, announced 
that the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
Dealers and the Columbus (Ohio) Lumber- 


men’s Club have repeatedly urged that the as- 
sociation meet in Columbus for its mid-summer 
session; that contrary to usual precedents, the 
board had accepted the invitation and fixed the 
mid-year meeting for that city. 

Fred Scheidegger, Chattanooga, Tenn., said 
that architects are building our houses and they 
don’t know how to specify S. P. A. lumber; 
said they needed a rule book on a larger scale, 
with illustrations. 


R. B. Walborn, secretary Michigan Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, commented on the 
withdrawal of contact men by the lumber man- 
ufacturer organizations, deploring that action, 
declaring that technical men don’t make a hit 
with the retailers. 


Various Retailers Comment on Numerous 
Matters 


S. W. Brickley, Louisville, Ky., said he was 
glad to hear about the S. P. A. work in Texas, 
Birmingham and elsewhere. He said the Louis- 
ville lumbermen favor grade-marking, and 
think it would come even if they did not. He 
cited the need for species marking, going into 
difficulties created by S. P. A. contact with the 
architects on grade-marking and S. P. A. rules. 
This was aggravated by succeeding visits of 
the longleaf association man, who wanted to 
know why the dealers couldn’t handle that 
product. It was said that the architects under- 
stood dense shortleaf to be equal to longleaf, 
which meant exclusion because of the differen- 
tial. He cited a longleaf threat for a concentra- 
tion yard there. 


Charles M. Hutig, Mississippi Valley Insti- 
tute, St. Louis, reviewed the cause for the estab- 
lishment of that organization and its work 
since. 

John Alexander, Aurora, IIl., lauded the 
small mill organization move as a good thing, 
citing the reduction of sources of trouble that 
will naturally result. 


C. C. Patterson, Vivian, La., spoke strongly 
for small mills getting together with a sales 
organization, stating that all retailers in Louis- 
iana would strongly favor the proposition as it 
would eliminate a lot of trouble. He said small 
millmen needed to be shown how to get value 
out of logs. 

Elmer Diebold, Pittsburgh, Pa., said the re- 
tailers should back the manufacturers by asking 
mill representatives what organization they be- 
longed to and if not, why not. He also said 
the transit car will reappear with business im- 
provement and, unless plans were made to kill 
it, more business would not mean profits. 


Mr. Reid said the retailers should give the 
S. P. A. credit for leadership; that the best 
meeting ever held in Cleveland was with 
S. P. A. co-operation. 

R. B. Walter, Detroit, Mich., said that De- 
troit was reputed to be the worst dumping 
ground in Michigan for transit cars turned 
down, that he checked one for two months 
once, finally finding it was shipped by a freight 
conductor. 


HOO-HOO IN BIG CONCATENATION 


New Orveans, La., March 24.—Organiza- 
tion of a local Hoo-Hoo club has been effected 
as incidental to the annual Southern Pine con~ 
vention and national retailers’ meeting. On 
Tuesday evening, just previous to the conven- 
tion, Franklin A. Hofheins, Snark of the Uni- 
verse, and Wesley H. Moulton, field representa- 
tive, gathered 43 independent members into the 
fold, signed up 15 additional members, and or- 
ganized the club with G. N. Templeman, of 
Templeman Bros., as president; Paul A. 
Blanchard, of Madison Lumber Co., vice presi- 
dent; R. A. McLauchlan, secretary, and E. G. 
Boh, of A. Stef Lumber Co., treasurer. Direc- 
tors will be named later after the membership 
has expanded. Henry R. Isherwood, secretary 
treasurer of Hoo-Hoo International, was on 
hand for the initiation of another group of 
new members following the banquet this eve- 
ning. 

A. feature of the Hoo-Hoo banquet was an 
address by John Henry Kirby, president Kirby 
Lumber Co., Houston, which was broadcast by 
radio. Mr. Kirby was in fine form and thrilled 
his audience by the eloquent presentation of his 
views on the political trend of the times. In 
no uncertain terms he condemned the action of 
the “red” Republican senators who through the 
coalition of Democratic senators were enabled 
to postpone action on tariff legislation for six- 
teen months and whose every effort in the Sen. 
ate has been calculated to paralyze the business 
and industry of the country. He deplored the 
lack of co-operation with the President in his 
constructive plans for the benefit of business 
and of the people generally, and urged the coun- 
try to be on guard against the further encroach- 
ments of the “reds” and the enactment of legis- 
lation that eventually would wreck our present 
form of Government and bring disaster to the 
nation. 


The banquet was followed by a concatenation 


at which 15 candidates were initiated into 
Hoo-Hoo. 





Philippine Manufacturer Install- 
ing High-Powered Dry Kilns 


The Insular Lumber Co., Manila, Philippine 
Islands—one of the largest manufacturers of 
Philippine hardwoods including mahogany—is 
installing a battery of four large double-track 
kilns equipped with the Moore cross-circulation 
fan system, automatic temperature and humid- 
ity recorder-controllers and other modern kiln 
accessories. Sixteen asbestos-protected-metal 
kiln doors are also being used. Complete equip- 
ment is being furnished by the Moore Dry 
Kiln Co., with plants and offices at Jackson- 
ville, Fla., and North Portland, Ore. 

The plant of Insular Lumber Co., destroyed 
by fire about a year ago, is being rebuilt and 
will be, when completed, probably the largest 
and most modern lumber manufacturing plant 
in that part of the world. 

_The success of the new-type Moore cross- 
circulation kiln in drying foreign hardwoods, 
including Philippine mahogany, is responsible 
for the selection of this type of kiln for the 
new plant. Philippine hardwoods are being 


kiln-dried with the Moore system green from 
the saw as well as after partial air-seasoning. 

The Insular Lumber Co. maintains a sales 
office in Philadelphia, Pa. 





New Concern to Reopen Old 
Plant 


SuHreveporT, La., March 21.—Advices re- 
cently received from Alexandria, La., stated 
that the sawmill formerly owned and operated 
in Pineville by the Dauterive Lumber Co. would 
be reopened within a few weeks and operated 
under the name of the Betty Joyce Hardwood 
Lumber Co., of Pineville. According to the 
advices the plant will operate day and night, 
turning out dimension squares, hardwood and 
pine lumber, according to H. Malpass. The 
concern is capitalized at $50,000, Mr. Malpass 
was reported to have announced, with the fol- 
lowing officers: H. Malpass, president and gen- 
eral manager; H. P. Malpass, of Jacksonville, 
Fla., vice president; Mrs. H. Malpass, of New 
Orleans, secretary-treasurer. 


New Folder on Basement Sash 


and Coal Doors 


A 4-page illustrated folder on “Red Top” 
basement sash and coal doors has just been pre- 
pared and sent out to the trade by the United 
States Gypsum Co., of Chicago. Attention is 
called to the five sizes and four styles, both 
bottom and top ventilating copper-steel base- 
ment sash made by the company, which claims 
these products admit more daylight, are easy 
to operate, besides being waterproof and neat 
in appearance. Details are given, showing how 
these sash can be glazed with or without putty. 
Attention is also called to Red Top coal doors, 
which, besides being of great strength, are de- 
clared to be damage-, burglar- and storm-proof. 
Sturdy, self-closing locks and pressed steel 
hinges are part of the equipment of these doors. 





AUTOMOBILE drivers spend $8,000,000,000 a 
year on cars, according to an estimate reported 
in Nation’s Business, of which 40 percent goes 
for new cars and 60 percent for maintenance. 
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Millwork Men To Increase Sales Efforts 


At the closing session of the 17th annual 
convention of the Millwork Cost Bureau, held 
in the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Thursday 
and Friday of last week, U. M. Davies, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., was re-elected president, with P. F. 
Conway, L. Ray, C. W. Fisher and C. A. Rine- 
himer as vice presidents. It was recommended 
by the nominating committee that all directors 
be re-elected to succeed themselves. 

The only resolution adopted was one ex- 
pressing the conviction that the time has come 
for the millwork industry to rid itself of “the 
obsession of substitutes, as well as that of 
unfavorable business conditions,’ and recom- 
mending that the executive committee be in- 
structed to study the various suggestions ad- 
vanced at the convention and take such action 
as may seem to the best interest of the industry. 

[A report of the opening session, held Thurs- 
day forenoon, March 19, appeared on page 25 
of the March 21 issue of the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN.—EDITOR. | 

The Thursday afternoon session opened with 
an address by Philip P. Gott, representing the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., on the relationship of trade 
associations to business management. 

A paper prepared by Dwight L. Hoopingar- 
ner, of the American Construction Council, 
New York, was read by Herman L. Matz, of 
Chicago, Mr. Hoopingarner having been un- 
able to attend the meeting. The paper dis- 
cussed the elements of sound financing of homes, 
and made a plea for quality standards in home 
construction. 

Arthur T. Upson, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, Washington, D. C., 
told of some of the things which research work 
is doing and those it hopes to accomplish for 
the millwork manufacturers. Moisture-proof- 
ing of lumber, and also making lumber fire-re- 
tardant, were mentioned as among the objec- 
tives toward which progress is being made. 
Other activities of interest to the millwork in- 
dustry are the work being done among students 
of agricultural and engineering schools in the 
interest of wood; also concerning building 


codes, and carrying on a wide campaign of ad- 
vertising and publicity. Promotion of mod- 
ernizing of old homes, and securing observance 
of proper installation of millwork are other 
activities being carried on, results of which are 
advantageous to millwork manufacturers. Mr. 
Upson urged the producers present to have their 
salesmen pass along to retailers the idea of 
getting out and personally soliciting moderniz- 
ing and repair work, especially when new con- 
struction is scarce. 

The Friday morning session opened with an 
address by George M. Hunt, of the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., on the 
subject “Decay Resistance in Wood for Win- 
dow Sash and Frames.” This address, which 
necessarily was of a technical character, was 
distributed in pamphlet form so that those pres- 
ent might take it home for further study. 

The next speaker was Axel H. Oxholm, di- 
rector of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization of the United States Department of 
Commerce. 

Every phase of wood utilization, from lum- 
ber manufacturing methods to impregnation 
of wood to resist its decay and insects, and 
from the seasoning and handling of lumber 
to improved design and construction must 
be taken into consideration by the uptodate 
millwork manufacturer, said Mr. Oxholm. 

Millwork items, he continued, whether in- 
terior trim, doors or window sash and frames, 
are particularly important to the home buyer, 
because they are conspicuous and not con- 
cealed parts of the structure. The remark- 
able strides made in the technic of veneer 
and plywood manufacturers have had quite a 
direct application in the millwork industry. 
While in years past the public has from time 
to time had reasons to complain of poorly 
manufactured veneer and plywood items, 
these objections seldom refer to present-day 
practice of modern millwork plants. As a 
matter of fact public appreciation of certain 
millwork items manufactured on the “built- 
up” principle is steadily growing, or perhaps 
we may say that plywood and veneer con- 
struction has been so satisfactory that few 
consumers ever know when this type of con- 
struction is employed. 


Eastern Bureau Expanding 


New York, March 23.—Members of the 
Eastern Millwork Bureau (Inc.) are hoping 


that their thirteenth annual convention, held last 
Friday in morning and afternoon sessions in 
the Pennsylvania Hotel, will prove to be the 
luckiest in the organization’s history. 

The bureau had too many things to discuss 
to entertain outside speakers. Accordingly the 
program was made up solely of discussions per- 
taining to the millwork business. Few of the 
more than 100 men present failed to get on 
their feet at some time during the day, and 
when adjournment came most of the problems 
had been left to the board of directors with 
a distinct understanding of how the rank and 
file felt about things. 

Just before the convention called “quits,” a 
roll call was taken on which five questions 
were submitted to the membership individually. 
These questions were: Do you expect less work 
in 1931 than in 1930? Are you doing as much 
estimating this spring as last? What classes of 
construction—residential, public buildings and 
industrial—are showing the most activity in 
your section. How are your collections? Are 
you having any labor trouble? 

Only two of the members, who represented 
firms in Pawtucket, R. I., and New Rochelle, 
N. Y., reported business this year in excess of 
last. On the other hand, nearly all of the 
firms reported that estimating is better than, 
or as heavy as, last year. Activity seemed 
about equally split between the three divisions 
—industrial, residential and public buildings. 


Collections generally are fair, according to the 
answers given, and in all sections there is an 
apparent freedom from labor trouble. 


Address of President 


The annual address of Gerald B. Ricketson, 
of the Hartford Builders Supply Co., Hartford, 
Conn., who was re-elected president, covered 
virtually all of the questions discussed during 
the day. It was a constructive talk on the prob- 
lems that confront the millwork men and was 
received enthusiastically. Mr. Ricketson said 
in part: 

We have consistently carried on efforts to 
promote the use of cost information accur- 
ately developed by the method created by our 
bureau. We have maintained our audit and 
accounting service to the satisfaction and 
benefit of more than one hundred firms. We 
have consistently kept up contact with east- 
ern architects, stressing the need for more 
complete and understandable plans and 
specifications. 

We are making efforts to keep the number 
of bidders on jobs limited to firms specified 
by the architect and owner, such bids once 
submitted, to be considered final. We are 
striving to have jobs submitted on that basis, 
provided the credit standing and reputation 
of the mills are satisfactory. 

We have already provided a correspon4d- 
ence course in millwork estimating for the 
benefit of the young men in our industry who 
are ambitious and endeavoring to make a 
place for themselves. To complete this 
course requires real effort and study. 


Mr. Oxholm expressed the committee’s ap. 
preciation of the co-operation given by the 
Millwork Cost Bureau, and especialiy by its 
representative, E. J. Curtis, vice president of 
the Curtis Companies, of Clinton, lowa, who js 
a member of the executive committee of the 
National Wood Utilization Committee. 


In conclusion Mr. Oxholm pointed out that 
his organization, being a co-operative body 
made up of representatives of the Federal Goy- 
ernment and industry, is carrying out a pro- 
gram of developing the most efficient uses of 
wood in construction. Many of these methods 
have now been developed and described in ap- 
propriate handbooks, and the committee is now 
carrying on a broad campaign of education of 
the consumers to a better understanding of good 
construction and design. 

The next speaker was E. H. Lothian, repre- 
senting the National Association of Credit 
Men, Chicago, whose subject was “Credit 
Waste,” and the session closed with an address 
by A. J. Hager, of Lansing, Mich., president 
of the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, on the topic “What Confronts Us?” 
Mr. Hager, who has given himself unsparingly 
to the service of the industry during recent 
months, having spoken at a dozen or more of 
the principal retailers’ conventions, spoke with 
his usual vigor and clarity along the line of 
previous addresses which have been summarized 
in these columns. 

The closing session, Friday afternoon, was 
featured by an instructive address by S. §S. 
Cook, of the Curtis Companies, Clinton, Iowa, 
on the modern merchandising of millwork prod- 
ucts. Mr. Cook’s ideas might be briefly sum- 
marized in the phrase “Make it right, and sell 
it right,” as expressing what should be the ma- 
jor aim in the producing and distributing ends 
of the millwork business. 

M. P. Luthy, representing the Lumberman’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, explained the 
various forms of insurance needed by lumber- 
men in order to protect themselves against the 
many contingencies incident to a lumber or mill- 
work business. 


ts Services 


We are here today to counsel among our- 
selves. We must take action to inform the 
public that we manufacture woodwork in 


accordance with architects’ plans and speci- 
fications; that we do not substitute cheaper 
or inferior material and workmanship; that 
our output represents the highest type of 
craftsmanship, and that we guarantee it such 
in every particular. We must advertise our- 
selves and our products. 

We must regulate our plant capacity to 
the present demand or requirement for wood- 
work in our individual localities. And we 
must respect our competitor’s right in his 
own locality if we expect him to respect 
ours. We must have better trade relations 
among ourselves. 


Greater Service Rendered 


William Lucas, managing director of the bu- 
reau, said in his report that the “industry has 
just passed through a most trying business year 
and as a result the bureau has been called upon 
to render assistance and service to a greater 
extent than ever before.” He listed fourteen 
firms for which cost systems were installed dur- 
ing 1930. He added: 


In addition to installing cost systems our 
accountants have made annual audit of 
books and records for 126 firms engaged in 
manufacturing woodwork and merchandising 
lumber, mason materials, stock millwork 
and other building supplies. We have cer- 
tified public accountants on our staff now, 
as well as cost accountants’ thoroughly 
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Mr. Lucas reported that five firms had can- 
celed their membership during 1930, two be- 
cause of closing down their mills and three 
who gave no explanation. Seven new members 
were added as follows: The Cavetown Planing 
Mill Co. Cavetown, Md.; the Brown-Berhek 
Co, Bethlehem, Pa.; O. Chalifour (Inc.), Que- 
bec, Canada; Joseph Miles Sons, Manayunk, 
Pa.; Ely Lumber Co., Holyoke, Mass.; United 
Lumber & Supply Corporation, Jamestown, 
nN. Y.; T. A. Haigh Lumber Co., Burlington, 
Vt. . 

Mr. Lucas continued: 

We have consistently kept in contact with 
eastern architects, particularly with a view 
toward securing better plants and specifica- 
tions. Just recently we induced the Millwork 
Cost Bureau and the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ association to join 


with us in approving and presenting our 
Architectural Woodwork Bulletin No. 1 to 
the American Institute of Architects’ com- 


mittee on industrial relations for 1930-31. 
This bulletin relates specifically to small 
seale details and in submitting it we advised 
the A. I. A. committee that this subject was 
uppermost in the minds of all millmen and 
is directly a matter of public relations be- 
tween the architects and manufacturers of 
woodwork. We have reason to believe that 
this matter will be brought before the A. I. A. 


convention in San Antonio next month. 

The millwork business is suffering from 
anemia, Mr. Lucas said in concluding his 
report. A remedy must be found and ap- 


plied quickly, or we shall hear of still more 
business fatalities. The facts are that pro- 
duction (in 1930) measured in dollars de- 
creased 19.5 percent, and the sales price de- 
creased 27 percent. Now, what is the solu- 
tion? I'll tell you—know your costs. Deter- 
mine your costs on a reasonable volume—not 
on capacity. And market your output on this 
basis or close down until the storm is over. 


The main questions discussed at the morning 
session were “Plant Control—Reducing Over- 
head to Meet Reduced Business,” and “Quan- 
tity Survey as an Aid to the Industry.” 
Diplomas were presented to graduates of the 
millwork estimating course and a memoriam 
was conducted for three members who passed 
away during 1930. They were Lewis Brosius, 
of Wilmington, Del.; John Pinches, of New 
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3ritain, Conn., and John Robinson, of Phila- 
delphia. 
Election of Officers 


After luncheon, the nominating committee 
made its report and officers were elected, be- 
sides Mr. Ricketson, the president, as follows: 

First vice president—Eugene C. Smith, of 
the Smith & Rumery Co., Portland, Me. 

Second vice president—T. H. Judson, Tuttle 
Bros. (Inc.), Westfield, N. J. 

Treasurer—George Adams, jr., of the 
George Adams Lumber Co., Far Rockaway, 
N.. ¥. 

Secretary—William York. 

Directors (for three years—Walter S&S. 
Bodey, of the Grater-Bodey Co., Norristown, 
Pa.; S. T. Clark, of Bartlett Co., Binghamton, 





Lucas, New 


N. Y.; J. R. Lewis, of the Ely Lumber Co., 
Holyoke, Mass.; P. Harry Wohlsen, of the 
Wohlsen Co., Lancaster, Pa. and T. B. 
Bushee, of the Cavetown Planing Mill Co., 


Cavetown, Md. 


After a long discussion, the question of hay- 
ing an “inspector” for the millwork business 
was referred to the directors, who will submit 
a report to the membership after formulation 
of a plan for inspection service. Two plans for 
“curbing competitor control” also were offered 
for consideration and thoroughly sifted. These, 
too, were submitted to the directors for further 
consideration. 

The bureau members adopted a resolution 
pledging support to the commission appointed 
by President Hoover to arrange for the cele- 
bration of the George Washington bi-centennial 
in 1932. 





Students to Visit Logging 
Operations 


IrHaca, N. Y., March 23.—For the fourth 
consecutive year a party of graduate students 
and seniors from the department of forestry at 
Cornell University will spend their Easter va- 
cation on the timber holdings of the North State 
Lumber Co. near Charleston, S. C. Professors 
Spring and Recknagel, of the forestry depart- 
ment, will accompany the students, and camp 
will be made at Witherbee, forty miles north 
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of Charleston, where the lumber company has 
its logging headquarters. 

President G. J. Cherry has put a building at 
the disposal of the students, at Witherbee, and 
the U. S. Army Post at Fort Moultrie is furn- 
ishing necessary camp equipment and detailing 
a cook for the party. 


As in previous years the work will pay par- 
ticular attention to studies of various methods 
of logging and milling which are practiced in 
the southern pine and hardwood forest. Studies 
will be made of the reproduction on cut-over 
lands, with special attention to the effect of 
various degrees of cutting and of fire on the 
young growth. The South, and in particular 
the coastal plain because of rapid growth of 
pine, has unusual capacity for forest production, 
and promises to be of major importance in the 
future of forestry in this country. 

The turpentining operations of a neighboring 
company will be studied, and the students will 
also have an opportunity to test their skill as 
timber cruisers on a different type of forest. 





Preparing for Hampshire 
Spring Meeting 

MANCHESTER, N. H., March 24.—Since Ar- 
thur G. Bowler, vice president of the Johnson 
Lumber Co., Manchester, was chosen unani- 
mously at the annual meeting last January to 
be president of the New Hampshire Lumber- 
men’s Association, he has been working in- 
defatigably on ideas and plans for the spring 
meeting, now set for Friday, April 10, in the 
Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, and which Presi- 
dent Bowler intends shall be remembered by his 
fellow lumbermen as a really memorable oc- 
casion. Full details are not yet ready for an- 
nouncement. President Bowler also at the com- 
ing. meeting will wield and christen the beau- 
tiful new gavel of curly maple, formally pre- 
sented to him after his recent election by 
Henry K. Rogers, of Suncock, the retiring 
president. The curly maple in this gavel was 
grown, cut and turned by the Johnson Lumber 
Co., whose president, Owen Johnson, had a 
most prominent part some fifteen years ago in 
reviving and rejuvenating the New Hampshire 
Lumbermen’s Association, and served several 
terms as its president until he positively de- 
clined to accept another term. 

Blanks for the quarterly reports 
by all members of lumber on 
hand by species, grades and sizes, 
and whether sold or unsold, are 
now being distributed, and the 
consolidated report as of April 
1 will be made public at the com- 
ing spring meeting. The asso- 
ciation has been urging all lum- 
ber producers in association terri- 
tory to curtail their operations to 
the requirements of actual orders 
and contracts with responsible 
buyers, hence the consolidated re- 
port is eagerly awaited and it is 
hoped that it will show a substan- 
tial reduction from the Jan. 1 to- 
tal of unsold stocks in first hands. 








Arthur Bowler, Manchester, N. 
H., newly elected president of 
the New Hampshire Lumber- 
men’s Association, receiving 
gavel from retiring president, 
Henry K. Rogers, Suncook, N. H. 
(left). C. P. Cronk, South Tam- 
worth, N. H., newly elected vice 
president (right) is watching 
presentation. The gavel was 
made from New Hampshire 
curly maple, grown, cut and 
turned by the Johnson Lumber 
Co., Manchester 
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Louisiana Dealers Discuss Problems 


Many Retailers Participate in Interesting Open Forum—Conditions Are 
Analyzed and Grievances Aired —Committee Appointed to Formulate Program 


New Orveans, La. March 23.—Felix A. 
Terzia, of the Parlor City Lumber Co., Mon- 
roe, La., was elected president of the Louisiana 
Retail Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ 
Association in the opening session of the or- 
ganization’s annual meeting here today. Mr. 
Terzia succeeds W. H. Managan, of Lake 
Charles, whose health necessitates withdrawal 


from active association work. Other officers 
named were: 

First vice president—J. Frank Carroll, Car- 
roll Lumber Co., Alexandria. 

Second vice president—Clarence M. Mana- 
gan, Krause & Managan, Lake Charles. 

Treasurer—George D. Knoop, Otto D. 


Knoop Lumber & Realty Co., 
Secretary—R. A. McLauchlan, New Orleans. 
Directors—C. G. McCleery, West Monroe; 

F. Lisle Peters, Lake Charles; Homer H. Har- 

ris, Alexandria; Elmer C. Slagle, Monroe; W. 

A. Robinson, Shreveport; P. J. Voorhies, 

Lafayette; W. F. Trieschmann, Lake Provi- 


New Orleans. 


dence; R. L. Hill, New Orleans; Andrew 
Broussard, Abbeville; C. C. Patterson, Kap- 
Jan; P. V. Nohe, Jennings, and W. S. Patton, 
Monroe. 


Beside the election, the morning session was 
featured by brief talks on trade conditions by 
State members and visitors from various parts 
of the United States, with the fireworks fur- 
nished by O. W. Rosenthal, Chicago contrac- 
tor, who advised the dealers to “clean house” 
before jumping too hard on other divisions of 
the building industry. 


Opening Session 


The session opened with Mr. Terzia presid- 
ing in the absence of President Managan. Rou- 
tine reports, held to a minimum because of im- 
portant trade problems scheduled for discus- 
sion, referred to the recent victory of lumber 
and other interests in defeating a proposed in- 
crease in fire rates on frame dwellings and 
other structures ranging from 25 to 33% per- 
cent, it being asserted that the brief compiled 
by the retail association proved an important 
factor in the Louisiana Insurance Commission’s 
decision. The treasurer’s report showed the or- 
ganization financially _" 

Dealers were invited by J. Frum, Eagle 
Lumber & Supply Co., fi Miss., to assist 
in the formation of a retail lumber dealers’ asso- 
ciation for Mississippi, a meeting for which 
purpose had been scheduled for March 27. 

A resolution deploring the death of the late 
Harry D. Knoop, association treasurer, was 
adopted as also one commending W. H. Mana- 
gan, retiring president, for his work for the 
organization and wishing him speedy recovery 
from illness. 

Action by the association in curbing an un- 
fair trade practice was sought by Col. Joe 
Wilbert, of the Ascension Lumber Co., Plaque- 
mine, La., who declared that certain New Or- 
leans building supply jobbers were selling towns 
in his territory without taking care of the 
dealer. On suggestion he will submit the com- 
plaint in writing for special handling by com- 
mittee. 

J. Frank Carroll, Alexandria, La., cited a 
practice in his community inaugurated by an 
operator who advertised he would sell lumber 
but carry no stock; orders being filled on 24- 
hour notice by drawing on nearby mills by 
truck and thereby effecting a saving to con- 
sumers, cited to be from 30 to 40 percent. He 
said in a few months this operator had half 
the town’s business and was creating havoc in 
the lumber trade. With the aid of C. C. Shep- 
pard, president of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, a committee including C. M. Managan, 


Felix Terzia, and E. C. Slagle, induced the 
mills to stop selling except on carlot basis or 
at retail prices for less than carlot orders. 
This operator is now buying from the small 
mills, and while the situation is not altogether 
cleared up, there has been considerable improve- 
ment, he reported. Mr. Carroll also stated 
that log haulers, inactive in their regular work, 
had started operating in retail lumber in a 
similar manner, frequently adding no more than 
their drayage charges. An advance of from 25 
to 33 percent on this type of sales has been 
placed by large mills, he said. In commenting 
on the committee action, Mr. Managan stated 
the mills were easily persuaded to adopt an 
improved policy when the facts were laid be- 
fore them. 


Tells the Contractor's Viewpoint 


Commenting on remarks made on the floor, 
O. W. Rosenthal, Chicago contractor, gave a 
brief, extemporaneous speech in which he 
pointed out that the contractor was privileged 
to buy in the open market and it was up to the 
dealer so to serve him as to get the business, 
and to see that the mills sold only through 
authorized, competent dealers. 

I have not bought more than 
in transit, declared Mr. Rosenthal, 
bought through dealers who have 
so well as to make me glad to do business 
through them and pay them a charge for 
their services. I have objected for years to 
the dealer buying lumber and then make a 
contractor out of a mechanic to handle a 
job. When they have something in hand, 
they should get an established contractor to 
handle that end. The contractors feel about 
this practice just as the dealers feel about 
the truckers. The dealers don’t come in 
with clean hands for they are doing the 
same things to contractors they complain 
of. This is not a matter of you and the 
mills, but of the mills, you and me. When 
the retailers quit their unfair practices they 


two cars 
but have 
served me 


will find co-operation from others forth- 
coming. 
Mr. Rosenthal is president of the Chicago, 


the Illinois State, and the United States con- 
tractor associations. 

F, Lisle Peters, Louisiana Western Lumber 
Co., Lake Charles, suggested that since the 
Louisiana mills sell a large percentage of their 
product in Texas it might be worth while to 
work closely with the Texas retail lumber or- 
ganizations. He pointed out that the annual 
dues are only $10. On this point, other deal- 
ers declared that close co-operation could be 
readily obtained from the ‘Texas organization 
on any unfair practice complaint, and that to 
cross the State line in membership created dif- 
ficulties, 


Cement Situation Discussed 


The cement situation was delved into slightly, 
the new plan being discussed. It was explained 
by the secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, that the proposed plan 
had not been directed at the dealers but that 
complaints from State organizations caused it 
to be dropped. Conditions in the cement in- 
dustry were chaotic, the speaker said, and with 
a clarification of market conditions in the time 
elapsing before the secretaries’ meeting, about 
the middle of April, may make the situation 
more appropriate for a discussion of distribu- 
tion plans for this product. In the discussion, 
it appeared that dealers favored a flat price to 
them from the manufacturers, with resale 
prices to be determined according to local con- 
ditions and any contacts by field representatives 
for the cement people to be made with a price 
determined by the local dealer. 


While there is much dealer complaint because 
of destructive methods utilized by manufactur- 
ers, according to W. E. Difford, secretary of 
the Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associ- 
ation, Louisville, it may be noticed that the 
products of this type producer are still distrib- 
uted by the dealers. “I find dealers continue 
to buy from these destructive manufacturers,” 
he asserted. 

The contractors are not so determined to 
force prices downward, but rather they are in- 
terested in getting the bottom price available, 
to be protected in it, and not to find someone 
else buying cheaper, declared Mr. Rosenthal, 
who asserted the contractor wants stability first, 
He advised the dealer not to worry about the 
contractors but to go after the lame ducks, de- 
voting his energies to cleaning up delinquent 
accounts. The contractor that pays his bill 
must run a legitimate business, and don’t ob- 
ject to the other fellow getting his proper 
margin. He pointed out that it isn’t the buyer 
but the seller that peddles. 


Formation of a Steering Committee 


Formation of a steering committee of eleven 
retail dealers, headed by A. J. Hager, president, 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
to map out a complete program to lay before 
the joint retail dealer-Southern Pine Associ- 
ation meeting on March 24 was effected at the 
afternoon session. The afternoon’s meeting was 
devoted to a discussion of principal trade com- 
plaints arising from present distribution meth- 
ods, and was conducted under the joint chair- 
manship of President Hager and President 
Terzia. 

The meeting opened with a prepared paper 
from the Louisiana organization in which the 
principal recommendations were if the manu- 
facturer would exercise competent jurisdiction 


_ over the distribution of his product, he must 


assume the distribution and control of the small 
mill output, get out of the banking business by 
cessation of unwarranted credit allowances, and 
stabilize the market. 

Discussion was opened by W. E. Defford, 
of the Kentucky association, who declared the 
Southern Pine program of trade promotion 
should be made to 'tie in with steps taken to 
solve some of the problems of the trade. C. W. 
Brickley, Brickley Lumber Co., Louisville, who 
followed, said mill credit was not a major 
problem there but some difficulty had been cre- 
ated by grade-marked promotion work; that 
the Southern Pine Association had sent its rep- 
resentative (Mr. Carter) to the architects etc., 
before coming to the dealers; that where an 
adequate supply of grade-marked lumber was 
not carried, sharpshooters had taken the advan- 
tage; that in one case dealers bid but an out- 
sider got the order, inspection afterwards show- 
ing substitution and rejection of 75 percent. Mr. 
Brickley said the longleaf group and pine asso- 
ciation should get together. 


Urged That Species Be Marked 


R. L. Hill, New Orleans, urged species mark- 
ing in addition to grade-marking, asserting the 
latter not satisfactory without the former ; that 
he can get 5-ring shortleaf which, however, is 
not up to longleaf; and yards bidding on speci- 
fications are hampered by the difference. C. C. 
Patterson, Vivian, La., said he knew of old field 
pine that ‘would show 8 or 9 rings to the inch; 
that longleaf should have a distinguishing mark, 
and for this reason he favored species marking. 
He cited a case of poor grading, blaming the 
employment of immature workers. 

CHARLES M. Hutrtic, St. Louis Lumber Co., 
St. Louis, Mo., said the dealers had been driven 
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into a grade-marking program there, following 
a law suit in which extensive substitution of 
grades had been revealed. He said 60,000,000 
feet of grade-marked lumber was sold in 1930, 


a successful organization being set up. He 
said all big cities would come to it. Answer- 


ing a question, he replied that dealers there 


put up 50 cents a thousand feet toward the 
cost. Mr. Hager suggested that the idea was 


to get the dealers to carry better lumber, and 
inspire confidence in the public mind. Mr. 
Huttig replied affirmatively, stating that prior 
conditions involved selling of No. 2 as No. 1 
without even grading. 

R. A. McLAUCHLAN, New Orleans, cited an 
order placed here for 146,000 feet longleaf 
which under inspection resulted in 75 percent 
being rejected. 


H. R. Corey, Louisville, declared the dealer 
was good enough for the mill to get orders 


from 52 weeks in the year, but if a job came 
up involving a car or two of lumber it wasn’t 
big enough; that he’d fought the wholesaler 
for 40 years; knew cases where salesman 
walked out with retail order and took one next 
door for 50 cents less; cited a real estate firm 


that sent inquiries out; when the mill wrote 
a credit agency which listed the realtor, this 
reference was used to prove the realtor was 


in lumber business. Mr. Corey caustically 
remarked that a broken down shed, a telephone 
booth, and a keg of nails seemed to constitute 
a retailer. 

R. A. McLAUCHLAN, New Orleans, told of a 
stevedoring company that held a dealer license 
in another name so to buy its dunnage direct. 

FRANK CARROLL, Alexandria, La., cited an ex- 
ample of a S. P. A. mill forcing a Pittsburgh 
wholesaler to take care of an Alexandria dealer 
on an order for lumber on a job there. He 
stated that if specific cases are taken up with 
the manufacturers help will be given. 


Should Present Complaints to Manufacturers 


Mr. Dirrorp cited a real estate operator who 
does his own contracting who is listed in the 
phone book as a lumber dealer. “This meeting 
is wrong if it doesn’t go before the manu- 
facturers and say they should know where 
their lumber goes,’ he declared. He cited the 
case of an implement dealer who was damag- 
ing the local situation, it being found on check- 
ing up that a Birmingham wholesaler was sell- 
ing him, 


C. M. MANAGAN, Lake Charles, La., said a 
strong protest should be made about selling 
direct to an industrial user who is not a re- 
worker of lumber and does not buy for resale. 
He cited an example of such a consumer, who 
was being sold on a percentage to keep the 
account from going direct and involving the 
loss of other items sold at full list at retail. 


M. B. Couuier, Paris, Ky., declared than manu- 
facturers do not write the State association 
asking if an outfit is bona fide but go ahead 
and ship; then admit a mistake, agreeing not 
to repeat it. But the damage is already done 
and market becomes demoralized. He cited 
tobacco warehouse company salesmen who 
sought quotations and bought, with the bills 
not even paid by them but by the house. 


Mr. DiIrrorp repeated assertions made to him 
of the intention of mills to put a concentra- 


tion yard in Louisville in order to get busi- 
ness; said it had a threatening air, for it 
might ultimately mean these yards in all 


major cities. 


JOSEPH C. SCHEFFER, Nashville, Tenn., declared 
everything said about Louisville, applied in 
his etiy. He declared it is time for the manu- 
facturer to determine through what agency he 
intends to distribute, whether dealer, commis- 
sion man, wholesaler, or his own yard. 


Importance of Definite Program Stressed 


L. Rt. PurMan, Southern Pine merchandising 
counsel, spoke briefly. Charles M. Hines, of 
Chicago, spoke on the importance of a definite 


program. Arthur Silverberg, Houston, Tex., 
complained of mills dumping their No. 3 in 


south Texas so that people there think there’s 
nothing other than $15 lumber. 


C. M. MANAGAN, Lake Charles, said the mills 
Should find a means to stabilize prices; that 
One price one week and another the next is 
bad business; that the steel men and roofing 
people used to have unwelcome price fluctua- 
tions. 

ALLEN G. LOEHR, secretary, Alabama Lumber 
& Building Dealers’ Association, Birmingham, 
Said remarks made on the floor covered the 
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Birmingham situation on direct sale to indus- 
trial users; said the retailers share the field 
with wholesalers. The one big problem is in 
small mill control. On a hand tally, the ma- 
jority of dealers favored small mill control 
by the big ones, though it was pointed out 
that some of the small mills are controlled by 
wholesalers. 

L. M. BAayYNeE, of Ottawa, Ill., and FRANK CaR- 
ROLL, Alexandria, spoke on this phase. 

LEE MoNTGOMERY, of Birmingham, Ala., said 
the mills should tighten up on grading. There 
is too wide a variance between mills, and No. 1 
of one won’t be the same as No. 1 of another. 
There is trouble in replacing stocks to please 
customers. The speaker referred to one lower 
grade of one mill being better than a higher 
grade of another, citing small mill products. 
He advocated species marking, and said the 
mills should be educated to the cost of doing 
a retail business. He proposed in conclusion 
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that a permanent committee shculd be formed 
to work out program with the manufacturers. 


Committee Named 


With the approval of the meeting a commit- 
tee was named to work out a definite program 
for submittal to the Southern Pine meeting and 
report to the dealers in a brief mornine session, 
March 24. Committee members, in addition to 
Messrs. Hager and Pfund, include: Charles M. 
Hines, Chicago; Peter DeVries, Chicago; M. 
Beale Collier, president, Kentucky dealers, 
Paris, Ky.; Charles M. Huttig, St. Louis, Mo.; 
James W. Rockwell, president, Texas associ- 
ation; Elmer Diebold, president, Pittsburgh 
Lumbermen’s Club; Felix Terzia, president, 
Louisiana association, Monroe, La.; Joseph C. 
Scheffer, Nashville, Tenn., and C. H. Cowan, 
president, Alabama association, Mobile, Ala. 


North Carolina Piners to Disband 


Norro_k, Va., March 23.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association held probably its last 
annual meeting in this city last Thursday at 
the Monticello Hotel. The above statement is 
based on the fact that the proposed merger 
with the Southern Pine Association was fa- 
vorably acted upon, and the meeting Thursday 
was the last under the old association name if 
the merger goes through. The attendance at 
the meeting was not very large, due to illness, 
business conditions, and also to the fact that 
a number of members did not’ want to be here 
to help write “Finis” to the activities of this, 
the oldest lumber association in the United 
States. It is hard to portray the feelings of 
the members in attendance here today but one 
could feel that they were deeply moved and 
would miss greatly the old associations, meet- 
ings etc. This is the first annual meeting held 
by the association for two years and the usual 
banquet was dispensed with, much to the disap- 
pointment of many who have attended these 
most enjoyable gatherings in years past. 

President T. J. Wright, of Norfolk, Va., pre- 
sided at the meeting, which convened about 
10.15 a. m., and was assisted in the proceedings 
by Secretary G. L. Hume. 

President Wright and Secretary Hume in 
their extemporaneous reports gave an outline 
of the activities of the Association during the 
last two years while working under financial 
and other handicaps; reported that the ex- 
penses of the association had been kept within 
the amount specified by the board of directors 
last year; attention was called to various sta- 
tistics compiled by the secretary covering cut, 
production, orders, mill stocks etc., making 
comparisons between 1930 and 1931; the sec- 
retary was authorized to advise members in 
the market for certain items of stock the names 
of mills that were “long” on these items; and 
the opinion was expressed that the tide was 
turning in the lumber business for the better 
though prices may not have shown much re- 
cent change. 

Secretary Hume then recited to the members 
the meetings and conferences held during the 
last year or more looking to the merger of the 
North Carolina Pine Association with the 
Southern Pine Association. This matter had 
been thoroughly discussed by the board of di- 
rectors of the former, March 18, and a report 
submitted to the members Thursday advocating 
the merger under certain terms and conditions. 
These will be submitted to the directors of the 
Southern Pine Association and will no doubt 
be acceptable. The full agreement will then 
be made public. This merger is to be effective 
April 1, and the report of the directors covered 
the matter of dues, statistical information and 
inspection services, the location of an office, to 
be known as the North Carolina Pine branch 
of the Southern Pine Association, in Norfolk 
for the balance of this year and thereafter at 
a point found to be most suitable. Suggestions 
were made by the members that Secretary 
Hume be retained in charge of this branch and 


as many of the present office personnel as pos- 
sible. 

The members thanked the president, secretary 
and office force of the association for the good 
work done by them during the last two years, 
and urged the present officers to retain their 
positions until the merger was completed or 
other plans were made to carry on with the 
association activities in the event the merger 
falls through. Telegrams of sympathy were 
sent to G. J. Cherry, of Charleston, S. C., and 
Chas. Hill of New York City, two valued mem- 
bers of the Association, who were unable to 
be present on account of sickness. A short talk 
on the activities of the association was given 
by G. W. Jones, of Norfolk, Va., who was a 
member of the first board of directors of the 
North Carolina Pine Association. The meeting 
then adjourned. 

The board of directors held a short meeting 
immediately thereafter to consider the matters 
of activities of the association until the merger 
becomes effective. Luncheon was served to the 
members and their guests but it was far from 
a hilarious affair. Expressions of regret were 
heard on all sides that this old association 
should have to stop its activities after so many 
years of faithful service. 


Addrewes Hoo-Hoo Club 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 23.—‘We pic- 
ture the Garden of Eden as a paradise covered 
with trees. Trees provided the ark that saved 
the remnant of the human race from the de- 
luge,” L. S. Clark told members of the Twin 
Cities Hoo-Hoo Club at their last meeting. 
Mr. Clark is a past president of the North- 
western Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, 
which had charge of the session. 

In the depths of the primeval forests man 
found refuge and protection from the ele- 
ments, Mr. Clark continued. Trees gave him 
weapons for defense, tools for building and 
inspiration and material for constructing the 
first human edifice. 

The towering trunks of trees were the in- 
spiration for early architecture. The first 
columns and pillars were trunks of trees. 
Corinthian pillars were adorned with repre- 
sentation of leaves from trees. When Solo- 
mon built his great temple, wood was the 
basic material. We all know how he sent 
Hiram, king of Troy, and his men into the 
great forests of Lebanon for thousands of 
trees. Mr. Clark gave an interesting talk on 
the development of the hardwood industry in 
America, and described the characteristics of 
some of the more widely used species. 

F. H. Peschau, president of the hardwood 
organization, presided at the meeting. It was 
announced that the annual fishing trip of the 
club would be held the second Saturday in 
May, at Onamia. 

The next Hoo-Hoo meeting will be in charge 
of the Minneapolis Traffic club; on April 16 
the session will be conducted by millwork firms, 
and at the first meeting in May, Earle Brown, 
head of the State highway patrol, will speak. 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


April 9—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, Pal- 
mer House, Chicago. Conference on adoption 
of a proposed commercial standard. 

April 10—New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Hotel Carpenter, Manchester, N. H. 
April 15—West Side Hardwood Club, Pine Bluff, 

Ark, 

April 14-16—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. Annual. 
April 15-16—National Association of Woooden Box 
Manufacturers, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


April 15-16—National-American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Annual, 

April 21—Roofer Manufacturers’ 
Ga. 


April 22-24—National 


Club, Columbus, 


Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 
May 5-7—National Association of Railroad Tie Pro- 
ducers, West Baden Springs Hotel, West Ba- 

den, Ind. 
12-14—Associated Cooperage 
America, Jefferson Hotel, St. 
nual. 
May 14-15, 1931—Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Orlando, Fla. Annual. 


May 19-20—Northwestern Retail Coal Dealers’ As- 


May Industries of 


Louis, Mo. An- 


sociation, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annual. 
June 3-5—American Forestry Association, Grove 


Park Inn, Asheville, N. C. Annual. 





Texas Program Practically Complete 


Houston, Tex., March 23.—Announcement 
was made late last week by President J. W. 
Rockwell, of the Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, to the effect that the program for the 
annual convention, to be held April 14, 15 and 
16, at the Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, was prac- 
tically complete. 

The first morning session will be devoted to 
registration and getting acquainted with one an- 
other. The first business session on Tuesday 
afternoon will cover the reports of the officers 
and addresses by J. M. Rockwell on “Lumber- 
men’s Underwriters ;” by Harry T. Kendall on 
“The Cost of Protection,” and Albert McFad- 
den on “Holding My Customers.” 

Vice President I. B. McFarland will preside 
at the Wednesday morning session, at which 
time S. S. Harris will tell of his observations 
after fifty years of selling lumber. Dan Scoates, 
College Station, will tell of vizualizing the com- 
pleted and furnished home. Hugh Potter is 
scheduled to address the convention on “Financ- 
ing the Home and How to Appraise.” C. C. 
Sheppard, president of the Southern Pine As- 
sociation, Clarks, La., will tell the dealers how 
to create uses for lumber. The question box 
and discussion of dealers’ problems will be 
opened by Hubert Oxford, Walter Sloan and 
H. R. Groves. 

The Wednesday afternoon session will be 
called by Vice President H. B. Hawley, follow- 
ing which addresses will be made by P. K. 
Birdwell on “Quality Lumber ;” R. B. Galloway 
on “Our Responsibility ;” A. B. Mayhew on 
“Watch Your Terms,” and by H. W. Gal- 
braith on “Practical Advertising.” These talks 
will be followed by the report of the nominat- 
ing committee. The question box at this ses- 
sion will be opened by J. Lee Johnson jr., G. H. 
Zimmerman and U. N. Olver. 

At the Thursday morning session Vice Presi- 
dent Curtis T. Vaughan will preside, and after 
an address by Rev. L. H. Wharton, Arthur 
Bevan, secretary of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, will talk on shingles and Gov. R. S. Sterl- 
ing of Texas will deliver a very interesting ad- 
dress. Following the report of the resolutions 
committee, and introduction of the new officers, 
the convention will adjourn for a full after- 
noon of entertainment. Albert Steves sr. 
and Alex R. Thomas, chairman and vice chair- 
man, respectively, of the San Antonio conven- 
tion committee, guarantee that there will be no 
dull moments for the delegates, for they have 
arranged an entertainment program to occupy 
every free moment. 

The association has been able to secure con- 


cessions from the railroads this year, whereby 
a rate of fare and one-third for the round trip 
is to be granted from points in Louisiana to 
San Antonio and between points in Texas. 
From other States, the fare is one and one- 
half times the one way rate. 





National-American Convention Plans 


New York, March 23.—Plans for the com- 
ing convention of the National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association at Atlantic City, 
N. J., April 15-16, are progressing. This meet- 
ing is to be more in the nature of a conference 
than a convention, because informal discussions 
will rule, no outside speakers being engaged. 
The committee believes there is enough serious 
business for the members to discuss among 
themselves and with suggestions developing 
from officers and committee reports, discussion 
leaders will pave the way for a real exchange 
of ideas on vital matters of everyday impor- 
tance. The complete program will be an- 
nounced next week. 

The board of directors will meet on April 
14 to go over final plans. 

Enough entertainment will be provided to 
ease up the tension of business. Mrs. “Presi- 
dent” Arthur E. Lane will give a tea to all 
visiting ladies on the afternoon of April 15. 
The committee has arranged to combine the 
usual two-evening dance and banquet into one 
evening’s affair, as a dinner dance, and this 
will be interspersed with renditions from the 
Pennsylvania Keystone Quartet and the Rev. C. 
Wallace Petty, who so eloquently entertained 
the Pittsburgh convention in 1923, will be the 
only speaker at the dinner this year. Dancing 
will follow. The committee has made suitable 
arrangements for those who wish to play golf 
on Friday. 





Plans of Railroad Tie Producers 


St. Louis, Mo., March 24.—The thirteenth 
annual convention of the National Association 
of Railroad Tie Producers is to be held on 
May 5, 6 and 7 at the West Baden Springs Ho- 
tel, West Baden, Ind., according to announce- 
ment by Secretary-Treasurer Roy M. Edmonds, 
of this city. The program is in process of 
preparation. 


Wooden Box Makers’ Program 


The thirty-second annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Wooden Box Manufac- 
turers will be held at the Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago, on April 15 and 16 and will be in the 
form of a business conference, says Secretary- 
treasurer R. H. Morehouse, in order to dis- 
cuss frankly the many serious problems that 
confront the wooden box industry at this time. 
The following subjects of pertinent interest to 
the box manufacturers will be discussed: Anti- 
trust laws; substitute container competition for 
dynamite, paint and varnish, medicinal whiskey 
and other business; railway requirements and 
specifications; new designs for boxes and 
crates; new or improved methods of manu- 
facture; new box factory machinery; nailing 
and nailing machines ; printing and printing ma-~ 
chines; elimination of sawdust from shooks; 
I. C. C. Tariff No. 2; co-operation with car- 
riers to reduce damage claims; and recommen- 
dations for association activities with regard to 
laboratory research, the development of new 
designs of wooden boxes, advertising and sery- 
icing wooden box users’ requirements. 

Those who will address the meeting include 
B. F. Masters, chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors; J. H. Dunning, president; Walter F. 
Shaw, trade extension manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; John 
Van der Vries, manager, northern central divi- 


4 


sion of the Chamber of Commerce of the © 


United States of America; Edward Dahill, 
chief engineer of the American Railway Assogi- 
ation; Don L. Quinn, packaging engineer; and 
F. E. Winburn, special representative of the 
freight claim division of the American Raij- 
way Association. 


"Old Man Gloom" Killed 

New York, March 23.—“Old Man Gloom” 
is dead and buried. More than 200 lumbermen 
attended the obsequies Saturday night in the 
ball room of Hotel Commodore. The demise 
of the notorious enemy of business took place 
in connection with the annual banquet of the 
Building Material Men’s Association of West- 
chester County. No regrets were expressed, 
but great rejoicing following the rites continued 
until early morning. 

As the diners entered the hall all lights were 
out. On the stage, “Old Man Gloom” in per- 
son was reclining in a pine coffin. Then the 
lights flashed on. “Old Man Gloom” took a 
swig of poisoned hootch and was borne out of 
the hall by eight pall-bearers. Then the assem- 
bled banqueters sang “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow” and the festivities were on. 

The Westchester banquet is one occasion on 
which speechmaking is taboo and the rule was 
adhered to strictly. There was a good dinner, 
a lot of entertainment and a great deal of good 
fellowship. Charles Pawson, of J. E. Pawson 
& Co., Yonkers, was master of ceremonies as 
president of the Westchester association. 


Directors of West Penn Association 
Meet 

PittspurcH, Pa., March 23.—Reports on 
business, made by directors representing thir- 
teen districts of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Western Pennsylvania, at the 
meeting held March 13, show business to have 
been rather spotted throughout the association's 
territory. The reports from the various dis- 
tricts are as follows: 

No. i—Very few 





building permits for Jan- 
uary and February. 3usiness generally slow, 
but dealers report for early 
spring building and especially considerable re- 
pair work. 

No. 


prospects good 


2—Business has been slow during Jan- 








uary and February, but we have been figuring | 


more estimates than normally. Collections 
fair, but do not look for any improvement 
until April. 

No. 3—The usual slow winter slackness in 


the building business is stillin effect. It is too 
early to make any predictions for spring busi- 
ness, but I would say that no very large build- 
ing program is in sight. Collections are slow 
and the dealers are carrying the usual heavy 
burden for credit given during the last year. 

No. 4—Business for the first quarter of the 
year poor. Prospects for the second quarte! 
better. Collections slow. 

No. 5—Business slow, but steady. Inquiries 
on hand now point to more contemplated work 
for the spring than at the same time last year. 
Conditions of mines after April 1 have a de- 
ciding influence. Collections fair. 

No. 6—Present business very slow.  Esti- 
mating comparatively light. One million dol- 
lars industrial expansion work expected to 
start within sixty days which will 
stimulate business in our territory. 

No. 7—Business to date ahead of 1930. 
Future looks better. No change in wages. 

No. 8—Considerable improvement. Figuring 
more estimates this month than for the first 
quarter of last year. 

No. 9—Business outlook for early spring; 
business quiet. Considerable small _ repair 
work, but little new work. Collections fair. 

No. 
will 


and State construction 
conditions in our 


10—Government 
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help to | 
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Not 
are 


Considerable estimating here. 


rritory. 
= Banks 


much improvement in collections. 
yery cautious in extending loans. 


1i1—-Business slow, about the same as 
Industrial plants working about 50 per- 
cent. Some figuring. Collections slow. 


No. 12—-More figuring, getting some busi- 
ness. Collections are slow. Wair outlook for 
present conditions. 


No. 
1930. 


No. 13-——-Business scarce, some spring figur- 
ing. Expect new construction in the larger 
towns in our county. 


Ottawa Dealers Elect 


Orrawa, Ont., March 23.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Ottawa Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was held recently and Mayno Davis was re- 
elected president, with the following officers: 
M. N. Cummings, vice-president; D. K. Ed- 
wards, field secretary and G. W. Ewan, secre- 
tary. The secretary's report stated that the 
association had held forty meetings during the 
last year with an average attendance of 90 
percent. A number of meetings had also been 
held for the estimators, which had been of 
great value in connection with the estimating 
of factory woodwork jobs. The Ottawa deal- 
ers had continued to take an active and impor- 
tant part in the work of the eastern branch 
of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Toronto Wholesalers Meet 


Toronto, Ont., March 23.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association held its monthly 
meeting here recently, when the chief event of 
interest was an address by F. R. Oliver, M. P. 
P. of Priceville, Ont., a representative Canadian 
farmer and a leading member of the United 
Farmers of Ontario. Mr. Oliver gave a most 
instructive and entertaining address on _ the 
economic difficulties of the farmers of Ontario, 
today. 

The newly elected president, A. S. Nicholson, 
presided and reported that three new members 
had joined the association. H. B. Ellis, of 
Springfield, Mass., was a visitor at the meet- 
ing. 








Plans of New Hampshire Retailers 


Mancuester, N. H., March 24.—The lumber 
retailers of New Hampshire are so widely scat- 
tered that it has been deemed inadvisable to 
have more than two meetings a year of the 


recently organized New Hampshire Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, now affiliated with 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 


ation. These will probably be held one in the 
spring and one in the autumn at a convenient 
time, although the exact dates are not set. In 
order to foster a closer contact among the in- 
dividual dealers, plans are now underway to 
form small county or regional groups which 
will meet at dinner about once a month for 
informal discussions of mutual problems. In 
this way it is hoped to promote a more general 
spirit of understanding and co-operation, and 
to combine greater and more efficient service 
to the community with mutual adherence to 
policies and practices that will assure the deal- 
ers financial stability. One of these regional 
groups already is functioning successfully in 
Carroll County. The details for the entire 
State are not yet worked out and will depend 
somewhat upon the opinions of the men who 
will take over the organization. 

The officers of the association who are now 
working to make it a real, live influence for 
the welfare of their industry are: 


President—James LL. Bickford, Nashua. 

Vice president—R. Prescott, Meredith. 

Secretary—C. P. Cronk, South Tamworth, 
N. H., and South Tamworth Industries, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


Treasurer—Ernest C. Brett, Keene. 
Directors—The officers and John A. Janvrin, 
Hampton, and Harold Littlefield, Portsmouth. 
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Reports on National Forests 


WasuinctTon, D. C., March 23.—The com- 
mittee on the conservation and administration 
of the public domain, appointed by the Presi- 
dent under the provisions of the Act of Con- 
gress approved April 10, 1930, to make study of 
the entire public land problem, in its report to 
President Hoover has this to say concerning the 
national forests: 

The growth of the idea of conservation has 
found expression in the most satisfactory de- 
gree in the protection of our western timber 
resources as administered by the Forest Serv- 
ice. There is great national pride in the suc- 
cess and in the efficiency of that service. There 
is no dispute as to the usefulness of the re- 
sults. The extent, however, to which the ac- 
tivities of the service should be enlarged be- 
yond areas valuable chiefly for forest cover 
and for reforestation raises a controversial 
question. 

The committee has not attempted to furnish 
the answer except to the point of ascertaining 
the areas of the unreserved, unappropriated 
public domain in each State which might be 
added to the present national forests with 
beneficial results to the future administration 
and control of the areas thus added in con- 
junction with the present forests. 

Extensive and extremely valuable reports, 
including maps, for each State have been sub- 
mitted to the committee by the Forest Service. 
Roughly, the public domain has been divided 
by the Service into three classes: First, areas 
within each State which should be added to 
existing national forests or included within 
new national forest units; second, areas within 
which the remaining unreserved, unappro- 
priated public lands should be given a national 
forest status without intent of immediate ad- 
ministration but for eventual use as nuclei 
around which to build up logical administra- 
tive units or in exchange for private lands 
needed to consolidate permanent public prop- 
erties; and, third, other areas where the public 
interests will best be served by some form of 
public control in units designated as other 
than national forests. 

Without attempting to discuss details, it is 
sufficient to say that the committee did not 
deem class 2 as having sufficient value for the 
purposes for which it was classified to warrant 
consideration as a wise use of the unreserved 
public domain included within it, and it is 
believed it should be included in class 3. 

Accompanying the reports of the Forest 
Service were large maps, one each for the 
classes above given. The committee accepted 
map No. 1, and it is hereto attached. 

Since both nation and State are interested 
in the areas proposed to be added to the na- 
tional forests shown by map No. 1, and equally 
so in areas now in the forests which admit- 
tedly are not useful for the purposes of the 
forests and thus could be eliminated from 
them, it was the conclusion of the committee 
that the grant to the States should not include 
the areas of the unreserved, unappropriated 
public domain shown on map No. 1, until a 
board, with representation for nation and 
State, should have an opportunity to pass 
upon those points. Upon the determination of 
that board would depend the area out of class 
1 which would ultimately pass to the State 
accepting the grant after following the course 
as to clear listing through the Interior De- 
partment, as elsewhere herein described. 

Class 1 above comprises 34,740,538 acres, of 
which 19,234,150 acres is unreserved public 
lands, 1,901,344 acres State lands and 13,605,- 
038 acres privately owned. Included in class 
2 are 31,221,849 acres, of which 26,448,161 acres 
are privately owned, 4,015,217 acres unreserved 
public lands and 758,471 acres owned by the 
States. Class 3 comprises a total of 317,241,- 
902 acres, including 189,868,456 acres of unre- 
served public lands, 111,020,171 acres of pri- 
vately owned lands and 16,353,275 acres of 
State-owned lands. 





The Classified Section gives 
you the largest coverage in 
the lumber field, 


Recommends State Boards 


In order to determine what, if any, areas 
should be taken from or added to the national 
forests the committee recommends that a board 
be created for each State composed of five 
members, one designated by the President of 
the United States, one by the secretary of the 
Interior, one by the secretary of Agriculture, 
and two by the State. The power and duty of 
such boards would be: 

1. To decide what, if any lands within such 
proposed areas (map No. 1) shall be added to 
the national forests. 

2. To decide what, if any, areas within 
existing national forests shall be restored to 
the public domain. 

3. Additions to national forests should be 
limited to lands chiefly valuable for forest 
purposes, except by request of the State. 

4. The board shall endeavor to correct and 
round out the boundaries of national forests by 
consolidation of areas wherever practicable. 

5. The board shall report its findings from 
time to time to the secretary of the Interior 
and complete its findings within one year from 
the appointment of the board. 


The committee recommends that whatever 
areas are not included within a national forest 
as a result of the decision of the board shall 
then pass to any State, willing to. accept them. 





Calls for Bids on Lumber 


WasHIncTOoN, D. C., March 23.—The Navy 
Department (construction and repair) is call- 
ing for bids on lumber under Schedules Nos. 
5373, 5382 and 5384, bids to be opened April 
7, 1931. 

All lumber to be graded in accordance with 
the latest rules of the association involved and 
shall be accompanied by a certificate of inspec- 
tion, unless otherwise specified. Bids will also 
be accepted on lumber bearing the association 
grade-mark, the manufacturers’ identification 
mark, and the National “Tree”-mark. 

SCHEDULE No. 5373 

Class 30—28,000 ft. b.m. of white ash, selects, 
rough, air or kiln dry, 4” and up wide, 6 to 16 
ft. long, as follows: 20,000 ft. 1” thick and 8,000 
ft. 2” thick. 

Class 31—15,000 ft. b.m. of white ash, firsts 
and seconds, rough, air or kiln dry, 2” thick, 
6” and up wide, 8 to 16 ft. long. 

Class 31%—25,000 ft. bm. of white ash, 
rough, air or kiln dry, as follows: Firsts and 
seconds 10 to 12” wide, 14%” by 10 to 16 ft long 
to 2” by 18 to 26 ft. long, and selects 8” wide 
by 2%” thick by 6 to 16 ft. long. 

SCHEDULE No. 5382 

Class 39—16,500 ft. b.m. of No. 1 common 
dimension, plank and heavy joists, rough, air, 
kiln or shipping dry, 8 ft. and up long, averag- 
ing at least 16 ft., 2” thick by 4” wide to 4” 
thick by 6” wide. To be Douglas fir, North 
Carolina pine, southern pine, or eastern, Engel- 
mann or Sitka spruce. 

Class 40—45,000 ft. b.m. of No. 1 common 
dimension, plank and heavy joists, rough, air, 
kiln or shipping dry, 4” thick, 12” wide, 12 ft. 
and up long, averaging at least 18 ft. To be 
Douglas fir, North Carolina pine, southern pine 
or eastern, Sitka or Engelmann spruce. 





Unsold Lumber at New Low 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 25.—Unsold 
lumber at Los Angeles harbor stood at a new 
low level for the last week, with 6,462,000 board 
feet, according to the report of 24 local firms. 
Although there were no cargo arrivals of red- 
wood for the week, there were ten cargoes of 
fir, with 10,917,000 board feet, an increase over 
the total for the previous week. Fifty vessels 
are reported laid up and one operating off shore. 
Building permits for the first 21 days of the 
month were valued at $3,176,689, 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasuincrTon, D. C., March 23. 





Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended March 14, and for 


ten weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1931 and 1930 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of 
identical mills for the corresponding period of 1930: 


ONE WEEE 





























No. of Percent Percent Percent 
Softwoods: Mills Production of 1930 Shipments of 1930 Orders of 1930 
Southern Pine Association. .........sseeseees 120 34,924,000 64 38,976,000 75 38,598,000 82 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association...... . 198 105,042,000 59 103.723,000 69 107,681,000 69 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 62 22,124,000 59 24,718,000 68 27,110,000 83 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn.. 25 7,566,000 106 16.353.000 84 14,398,000 71 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... q 2,137,000 103 2.723.000 65 1,902,000 50 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 19 1,482,000 61 1,160,000 66 1,101,000 61 
North Carolina Pine Association............. $7 4,433,000 67 4,522,000 79 3,422,000 95 
Oe RORCWOSEE cecicrtccncdcassvenevecscs 178 177,708,000 61 192,175,000 71 194,212,000 73 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute ......... 175 17,441,000 61 20,991,000 86 20,251,000 86 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 3,832,000 59 2,522,000 85 2,019,000 50 
Pt DED -ccccnerevens cannes cawmeds 194 21,273,000 60 23,513,000 86 22,270,000 81 
i oD eee wae a a aed ee we we mean 653 198,981,000 61 215,688,000 72 216,482,000 74 
TEN WEEEKS Mills 
Softwoods: Reporting* 
BOCCROEN Fine ASSOCIATION .ccccccccecccccccs 124 353,523,000 66 383,754,000 78 405,678,000 77 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... 198 948,833,000 65 996,635,000 74 1,024,673,000 74 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 61 174,166,000 64 265,463,000 80 "243,139,000 71 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 49,145,000 82 35,574,000 82 133,275,000 73 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 7 11,578,000 62 25,601,000 69 27,396,000 91 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 21 17,996,000 53 11,793,000 69 12 326,000 66 
North Carolina Pine Association ............ 46 41'890;000 61 49:325,000 91 40,678,000 79 
Total SOftwoOdsS .ccccccccccccsevcccccevess 482 1,597,131,000 65 1,868,145,000 76 1,887,165,000 74 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute ....... a 2a 156,009,000 57 179,211,000 75 193,005,000 78 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 21 41,038,000 56 24,377,000 63 27,291,000 68 
Total hardwoods .....cccccscccescccccsceses 189 197,047,000 57 203,588,000 73 220,296,000 76 
SN, BOGEN carck das eeeedddn ee iedssnceawe 650 1,794,178,000 64 2,071,733,000 76 2,107,461,000 75 


*Average weekly number. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincoton, D. C., March 23.—Following is a statement for six associations of the gross 
stock footage March 14, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


Association— 
Southern Pine Association 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


ee ee ee ee 


Orders of 

No. of Gross Unfilled Stocks— 

Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
117 868,988,000 119,952,000 14 
166 1,470,249,000 351,235,000 24 
87 1,225,007,000 119,256,000 10 
25 647,671,000 80,917,000 12 
7 260,923,000 20,757,000 8 
160 970,582,000 146,304,000 15 





Southern Pine Report 


New Or.eans, La., March 23.—For the 
week ended March 14, Saturday, 133 mills of 
total capacity of 138% units (a unit represent- 
ing an average monthly outut of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 feet between Nov. 1, 1927, and Oct. 
31, 1930), report as follows to the Southern 


Pine Association: Pet. of output 
3-year Ac- 


Production— Carst Feet Ave. tual 
Aver. 3 years.. oes 57,642,000 oo coe 
y~ ar hae 36,678,000 63.63 yr 

Shipments* ...1,989 41,769,000 72.46 113.88 

Orders 

teceived*® .....1,940 40,740,000 70.68 111.07 
On hand end 

ae 5,846 122,766,000 weeks éee 
*Orders were 97.54 percent of shipments. 


tOrders on hand at above 133 mills showed 
a decrease of 0.83 percent, or 1,029,000 feet, 
during the week. 


Hemlock and Hardwood 


Osukosu, Wis., March 23.—The Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation makes the following report for the week 
ended March 14: Percent 

of Ca- 





Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity 
Capacity, 45 units*.. 9,384,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 4,942,060 109,000 53 
Shipments? ........ 3,412,000 76,000 36 
Orders receivedt . 3,181,000 71,000 34 
Orders on hand.....19,406,000 ...... <a 
Hemlock— 
Capacity, 62 units*..12,094,000 210,000 100 
Actual production... 1,645,000 26,000 12 
Shipmentst ........ 1,257,000 20,000 1 
Orders receivedt 1,200,000 19,060 9 
Orders on hand..... Sweeeee c«eecsse oe 
*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,000 
feet is considered one unit. The production 
is based on lumber scale. 


+Lumber fabricated at mill and used in con- 
struction work is included in total orders and 
shipments, 





Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
PortLAND, Ore., March 25.—The Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association reports as fol- 
lows on operations during the week ended 
March 21: 
Total number of mills reporting, 85: 


Actual production for week....... 26,284,000 
RRR SE eee 26,546,000 
Ce DOUNNUOE isi eve vaeancevccen 25,636,000 
Report of 61 mills: 

Operating capacity .............. 67,808,000 


Average for 3 previous years.... 
Actual production for week 


Report of 85 mills: 


38,072,000 
25,493,000 


Average production ............. 42,314,000 
CORE, SUNOS, a cn Sale why as he «als 114,946,000 
Stock on hand—March 21........ ,205,855,000 


Identical mills reporting, 61: 
Production— 


Operating capacity 
Average for 3 


67,808,000 
38,072,000 
Week ended 
Mar. 22, 1930 


prey ious “yea rs. f : 
Week ended 
Mar. 21, 1931 


Actual for week.. 25,493,000 41,417,000 
Shipments ......... 26,062,000 35,377,000 
Orders received 24,528,000 30,973,000 


Identical mills reporting, 83: 


Production— 
Average for 3 previous years... 
Week ended 
Mar. 21, 1931 


40,922,000 
Week ended 
Mar. 22, 1930 





Unfilled orders 114,842,000 131,664,000 
Gross stocks on 
De avewresi rena 1,203,044,000 1,146,680,000 
ce 3s 
Someone wants your “Don’t 


Wants.” Let the Classified 
Section tell about them. 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 25.—The 222 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
week ended March 21, reported: 
107,386,000 
196,859,000 0.500 under production 
129,246,000 20.36% over production 


Production 
Shipments 
Orders 


A group of 342 mills whose production re- 
ports ot 1951 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly operating capacity. 299,275,000 


Average weekly cut for 11 weeks— 
Se oc ci threatens Sek ene RAE ae eS 159,277,000 
UP i lice mae Aaa eal nro are teak ae ar 115,096,000 
Actual cut week ended March 21...122,640,000 


A group of 222 mills whose production for 
the week ended March 21 was 107,386,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 

Unfilled 
Orders 


Shipments Orders 


oo ee 41,604,000 39,129,000 117,752,000 
Domestic 

cargo 39,001,000 53,643,000 182,123,000 
Export 14,692,000 24,912,000 149,649,000 
Local 11,563,000 SLs wus euaes 


106,860,000 





129,247,000 449,524,000 
A group of 198 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1930 and 1931 to date, reported as follows: 
Week ended Average for 11 weeks 


March 21, 1931 1931 1930 
Production 103,561,000 95,692,000 149,060,000 
Shipments 104,617,000 100,182,000 139,137,000 
Orders 126,473,000 104,614,000 139,975,000 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFoLtk, VA., March 23.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following anal- 
ysis of figures from 90 mills for the week 
ended March 14: Per 


Percent Percent cent 
Aver.* Actual Ship- 





Production— Feet Output Output ments 
Average* ...15,060,000 ... otal ae 
Actual ...c. 5,947,000 40 ee 

Shipments 7,150,000 48 120 

Orderst .....+ 5,333,000 36 90 75 

Unfilled 
OPGOre ..c.<:; 52,064,000 ... ach wan 
*“Average” is of production for the last 


three years. 

tAverage of orders 
amounted to 59,255 feet; 
erage was 59,733 feet. 


this week 
week's av- 


per mill 
preceding 
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WestCoastWaterborne 


SeaTtLe, WasuH., March 21.—Following is a 
report of February cargo shipments of lumber 
from the Pacific Northwest as compiled by the 
Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau: 


Domestic 
Board feet 
INTERCOASTAL— 
Diletta COORE «is isesicecieseese 105,150,264 
CoASTWISE— 
EEL ES ELE PR OE TT Lee ee 75,571,677 
MEN niincer eee re eeKes Cae ReweRes 5,441 
OTHER— 
Memntia CHIARER 2 oc scvicrscvcnes 5,821,116 
ee ee eee 184,656 
ne eS errr errr ire ee 3,261,504 
Weled DOMED 6 .o.5 ac casca ween nes 189,994,658 
Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
BEE. ccna eee enanwese eee es 1,630,420 
i cane eneen wn kee caee 189,653 
Gaett Gee ISIANGE....« <<cecsveses 703,244 
Se yr 27,188 
LATIN AMERICA— 
PEE OTE OT Te TO 2,758,688 
South America (east coast)...... 1,645,976 
South America (west coast)...... 3,815,998 
West Indies ......ccescccssscees 1,682,884 
COmetGl BAMOTUEE 200 scccescerans 20,375 
ORIENT— 
cca oS 0m ke a ae ey eee wun 26,567,754 
ED 6 owrkin PARKS dee BER eR eel 37,449,267 
NG diode bam eee RCH baie Nk 143,562 
AFRICA— 
ee BONO ccaswersaxcnes 161,834 
NE coe Wing Rain oe Gee Ohta a xa 241,257 
EUROPE— 
ee Pr re rer 13,320,942 
Norway and Sweden ............. 68,27 
NI Sin. ook eit nares db ow ater En ahiara 422,531 
I ioe brane died: gions 90, Aaa 1,036,738 
I a actin fora we phe oc ae i ae a 1,636,427 
DS Sai sta a ina cara haw aati add 498,050 
EE. Seraraces a nari Gr kw Seca ee os 670,089 
I os aia: Gilera oak Siete wa Era, ce Ol 230,965 
NE i oh 5 eG ae ih bi abe OE at 370,667 
Ne eee era 53,445 
Teeny TOME 6 vec ks avovencus 95,346,224 
I ND <0. ore ss oie ad orciarel x ec ... 285,340,882 


Districts of origin of the above 


shipments are 
given as follows: 


Logs and 


Bolts 

————_——_Lumber—————_,, Cer- 
British Domestic Export tificated 
Columbia. 20,064,344 22,628,260 2,474,108 


Washington.111,166,716 
Oregon 58,763,598 


49,362,216 
23,355,748 


9,258,757 
1,594,835 


13,327,700 
Following are lumber footages for the first 
two months of 1930 and 1931. 
1930 
340,223,818 
366,633,967 


706,857,785 


Totals ...189,994,658 95,346,224 


1931 
290,685,673 
285,340,882 


576,026,555 


January 
February 


Two months 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Data on Walnut 


The American Walnut Manufacturers’ As- 

sociation has compiled the following data: 
Feb. Jan. Feb. 

Lumber— 1931 1931 1930 
Manufactured 804,300 642,200 1,838,200 
Shipments ..... 1,363,200 1,063,900 1,770,600 
Stocks, end 

ae 17,235,500 18,295,000 18,079,000 

Logs— 
Purchases ..... 873,900 1,179,300 2,008,800 
Made into lumber 

and veneer... 829,300 895,100 1,817,600 
Stocks, end 

ee 1,171,500 1,136,400 2,682,000 





To Handle Blanket Insulation 
Sales 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 23.—Announce- 
ment is made by Vernon A. Smith, president 
of the Compo-Board Co., of this city, that the 
sale of Sealofelt blanket insulation is now being 
handled through his company. This product, 
which is highly efficient, low priced insulation 
of the blanket type, was introduced about a 
year ago in Michigan and Wisconsin, and has 
enjoyed a remarkably 
high dealer re-order 
record from both terri- 
tories. Under the sales 
management of the 
Compo-Board Co., Seal- 
ofelt is now entering 








VERNON A. SMITH 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
President the Compo- 
Board Co. 





the national market and 
along with Compo- 
Board, a high grade 
building board _ con- 
structed of redwood 
sections, it is felt that 
increased sales possibili- 
ties will be afforded 
dealers. 

The unique construction of Sealofelt is said 
to give it increased insulation efficiency because 
the filler is constructed of vegetable fibers with 
a percentage of genuine animal hair, which, 
because of its permanent resiliency keeps the 
Sealofelt filler permanently fluffy. The black, 
waterproof paper covering of Sealofelt is 
stitched to the filler and is so placed that when 
the Sealofelt is installed between the studding 
it is caused to fluff out or increase in thickness 
to give greater insulation efficiency. 








Bookings 16 Percent Above Cut 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26.—Five hundred and ninety-seven softwood mills of seven associa- 
tions tor the week ended March 21 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion production aggregating 190,683,000 feet, shipments, 204,253,000 feet, and orders, 221,397,000 


feet. 


Softwoods— 
Southern Pine Association..............eeeece: 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association.......... 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn 
North Carolina Pine Association 


eeeee 


ee) 


Totals, softwoods 
Hardwoods— 


re 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ nt ccnccwanss 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.... 


Totals, hardwoods 


lhe week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 











No. of 

Mills Production Shipments Orders 
139 38,883,000 42,273,000 41,055,000 
222 107,386,000 106,859,000 129,246,000 
86 26,284,000 26,546,000 25,636,000 
25 7,920,000 16,644,000 15,524,000 
. 7 1,911,000 2,767,000 2,574,000 
23 1,722,000 1,578,000 1,825,000 
95 6,577,000 7,586,000 5,537,000 
597 190,683,000 204,253,000 221,397,000 
P 213 19,110,000 23,715,000 23,163,000 
. 23 4,157,000 2,360,000 2,406,000 
. 236 23,267,000 26,075,000 25,569,000 
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Carolina Pine Costs 


NorroL_k, Va., March 23.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association reports in January the to- 
tal cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stump- 
age, was $18.66 for mills doing their own log- 
ging, the range for these being from $16.70 to 

25.58; $19.35 for mills purchasing logs, and 
that the average for all mills was $18.74—the 
statement being based on 10 reports from 7 
members representing 12 mills. Average cost 
of logs for mills doing their own logging, ex- 
clusive of stumpage, was $6.94, made up of 
$4.49 for logging expense and $2.45 for log 
transportation; total cost of manufacturing for 
these mills was $5.40, made up of $3.47 for saw- 
mill, 59 cents for dry kilns and $1.34 for yard- 
ing and shipping; total overhead averaged $5.41, 
made up of $1.33 for insuranec and taxes, $1.37 
for depreciation, and $2.71 for general overhead, 
and selling expense amounted to 91 cents. 


New Lumber Product on Market 


St. Louis, Mo., March 23—A new lumber 
product that already has become immensely 
popular, although not yet being placed on the 
market generally, is “JoinTite,” the product of 
the fertile brain of a well known lumberman of 
this city, J. K. Gruner, head of the J. K. Gruner 
Lumber Co. JoinTite, which is described as a 
brand-new method of lumber jointing, is lum- 
ber that fits better, locks more securely than 
tongue-and-groove or shiplap and for which the 
claim is made that it eliminates waste of mate- 
rial and saves fully 15 percent in labor. Toa 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Mr. Gruner briefly recounted the history of 
“JoinTite” lumber as follows: 

ror some time past, particularly during the 
depression of the last several years, it had 
been in my mind to develop something new 
for the lumber industry. I have always felt 
that our industry was a bit backward in com- 
batting substitution of lumber and we have 
seen many articles come on the market that 
have gradually reduced the consumption of 
such items as ceiling, partition, barn siding 
and numerous other items of lumber which 
formerly were a source of considerable profit 
both to the manufacturer and the dealer. 

I felt that if there was some effort on the 
part of the manufacturer or the dealer that 
could revive the interest of the consumer in 
lumber it would be a good thing for the in- 
dustry and to the person or persons fortunate 
enough to originate some idea that would in- 
terest the consumer and indicate a spirit of 
progressivness on the part of the lumber in- 
dustry. As a result of this determination to 
evolve something new that was worth while 
JoinTite lumber came into being. We have 
been granted patents in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico on JoinTite lumber and 
trade-marks covering the name. A company 
is'now in process of formation through which 
JoinTite lumber will be marketed through 
authorized dealers, who will purchase the lum- 
ber from licensed manufacturers. 





Less than a year ago the J. K. Gruner Lum- 
ber Co. started a selling campaign locally on 
this product, since which time more than two 
million feet have been used in St. Louis and 
vicinity. Large quantities of JoinTite are be- 
ing used in the construction of forms for the 
concrete panels being used in building the great 
St. Louis merchandise mart. 

Mr. Gruner reports that already 27 dealers 
have been appointed in Missouri alone, and this 
number is being increased daily, the territory 
in which JoinTite lumber is being sold being 
rapidly enlarged. 

JoinTite is as its name implies, a new and 
better way of jointing lumber, which possesses 
many advantages that immediately appeal to 
the contractor, the builder and the home owner. 





ONE oF the most remarkable dining room 
floors to be found in the world has been laid 
in his home at 38 Coburn avenue, Worcester, 
Mass., by Charles T. Gates, jr. It is composed 
of 33,255 pieces of various hardwoods, which 
Mr. Gates has patiently laid in an elaborate 
and beautiful mosaic pattern. 
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YELLOW PINE 


YARD AND SHED STOCK 
LATH AND SHINGLES 


Our modern dry kiln facili- 

ties enable us to season lum- 

ber to the moisture content 
you require. 


























“WARSAW-IE BTR 
LONG -LEAF PINE” 


2x4 2x8 


2x6 


THOROUGHLY AIR DRIED—STRAIGHT 


WARSAW LUMBER CO. 


WARSAW, GEORGIA 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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FcotpsBoro 
N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 
Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
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' Hardwood Trade Steady 


Building Demand Improves 


MeMPHIs, TENN., March 23.—Hardwood 
sales continue to exceed both production and 
shipments, but prices remain at low levels and 
practically unchanged. The demand comes from 
automobile makers and also from flooring 
plants. These buyers have been the mainstays 
of the market for several weeks, and are op- 
erating in many instances full time. Last week 
a much better demand came from retail deal- 
ers throughout the United States, in line with 
the better demand for flooring oak. There is 
a fair demand from box and crate manufac- 
turers, as well as manufacturers of sash, doors 
and interior trim. The export demand has 
shown considerable decline, and shipments are 
beginning to feel the effect. Many buyers are 
out of the market or are offering too low prices. 
Advance bookings are exceptionally scarce. 

Production remains low, and stocks are be- 
ing reduced each week but are still high. Rain 
in the last week or ten days stopped logging 
in some sections of the southern hardwood belt. 


Prices Continue Soft 


Boston, Mass., March 24.—What current 
business there is in hardwoods is not very 
evenly distributed among competing wholesalers. 
Prices certainly are no firmer. Further conces- 
sions are given on basswood, birch and maple. 
Actual business in 4/4 FAS and No. 1 common 
is at the following prices: Ash, $72@80 and 
$48@52; basswood, $68@70 and $48@52; beech, 


$67@72 and $48@52; birch, $80@92 and 
$49@56; maple, $75@80 and $51@53; oak, 


plain hard red, $68@72 and $47@52; plain hard 
white, $90 @95 and $50@55; plain soft white, 
$105@110 and $61@67; quartered white me- 
dium texture, $125@130 and $75@s80; quar- 
tered soft, $145@150 and $90@95; poplar, me- 
dium texture, $78@85 and $40@44 (saps $53 


@58); soft, $97@103 and $52@57 (saps $72 
@77). 


The weakness and irregularity 
prices tend to make buyers 
Flooring quotations: Plain white oak, clear, 
$73@81.50; select, $51@53.50; No. 1 common, 
$32.50@33: maple, clear, $73@78; birch, clear, 
$68@72. 


Notes of Buffalo Market 


BurFaLo, N. Y., March 24.—The effects of 
the recent big snowstorm have largely disap- 
peared, and more springlike weather has ar- 
rived, but trade is not at all active, and the 
yards are not placing many orders. 

A. J. Elias, the newly-elected president of the 
3uffalo Lumber Exchange, presided at the 
meeting of March 20, at which a discussion 
of the importation of Russian lumber took 
place. The exchange recently went on record 
as opposed to such importation. 

Local lumbermen have sent a protest to 
Washington against the proposal to restore con- 
sular invoice fees on imports of lumber. These 
fees were in effect before the new duties on 
lumber were adopted, and a hearing on the 
plan to restore them was scheduled to take 
place before the commissioner of customs, 
Treasury Department, Washington. 

Ganson Depew, former president of the Buf- 
falo Lumber Exchange, is reported improving 
after an operation last week at the Garfield 
Memorial Hospital, Washington. The exchange 
sent him a gift of flowers on learning of his 
indisposition. 

Nelson W. Marshall, representative of the 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co., at Chicago, was in 
this city last week to attend the funeral of his 


of flooring 
more cautious. 


father, Seymour H. Marshall, who died at 
Orlando, Fla. 
Paul P. Doddridge last week resigned as 
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general manager of the United Lumber & § 
ply Corporation, Jamestown, N. Charles | 
Lindbeck was re-elected president and was 
chosen general manager to succeed Mr. Dodd. 
ridge. 


Up- 


Ernest Bond, Chicago representative of the 


Hugh McLean Lumber Co., 
office this week. 

W. R. Auckland, traffic 
Prendergast Lumber Co., 
visitor here last week. 


was at the Buffaly 


manager of the 
Marion, Ohio, was q 


Foreign Outlook Improving 


BaALtiIMorE, Mp., March 23.—According to 
James Baer, who looks after the foreign de- 
partment of the Kidd & Buckingham Lumber 
Co., the overseas market presents a slightly bet- 
ter aspect than it did not long ago, and greater 





interest is being manifested in offerings of hard- 


woods by American exporters. This interest, 
Mr. Baer made plain, often falls short of actual | 
placing of orders, but shows that stocks on the | 
other side have been reduced to a degree which j 
makes replacement desirable. Mr. Baer was | 


he said, remained markedly unsatisfactory, with 


less impressed with domestic conditions, which, 


some very low prices being quoted, and with 
the mills apparently resolved to get business § 


regardless of profit margins. ' 


One of the visiting lumbermen here in the 


last week was Mr. Coles, sales manager of the 7 


Arkansas Oak Flooring Co., of Pine Bluffs, 
Ark. Mr. Coles was on a swing in the East, 
having previously visited the Northwest, includ- 
ing Minneapolis and other centers. He indi- 
cated that he had succeeded in landing quite a 
number of orders in the Northwest, but also 
left the impression that the East had nroved 
less productive. 

The Baltimore Body Corporation has begun 
the construction of busses, horse vans, special 





furniture, etc., at 2253-63 Kirk Avenue. The 
company employs about twenty workers. 


Furniture and Auto Plants Buy 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 23.—The market 
for both Appalachian and southern hardwoods 
is inclined to be spotty, with prices softer. 
Inquiry for automobile items has a_ stronger 
tone. Some auto factories that have their 
own lumber mills were coming into the market 
for rough lumber. Good lots of oak, maple, 
magnolia and elm in 6/ to 8/4 FAS were 
wanted by auto plants, and several fairly good 
carlot orders for red oak 4/, 6/ and 8/4 were 
placed, while there was also a good inquiry 
for FAS beech, maple and magnolia of like 
thickness. Furniture makers were sending in 
brisker inquiry for poplar, oak and chestnut, 
but several wholesalers complained of the diffi- 
cult items listed, some inquiries covering as 
many as twelve different items to a carlot. 
Prices offered by the furniture plants, however, 
were not very satisfactory, some being very 
much below what wholesalers are asking. From 
box factories there continues to come the usual 
run of small orders for low grade oak, gum and 
poplar. The buying of chestnut for core wood 
by cabinet and coffin makers also is somewhat 
more brisk. Some railroad inquiries are men- 
tioned. 

Softwoods are inactive, the retailers finding 
sales slow. Southern pine, cypress and Pa- 
cific coast woods are rather dull, with prices 
Coast woods and cypress slightly off. 

FE. J. Doran, formerly with the Dwight 
Hinckley Wholesale Lumber Co., Detroit, and 
also with the Kirkpatrick Lumber Co. in Cin- 
cinnati, has returned to the city to open 4 
lumber commission business with 
406 Bell block. 

E. O. Robinson, chairman of the board of 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 75 and 76 
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the Mowbray & Robinson Co., hardwood whole- 
saler and exporter, underwent an operation last 
week at his winter home at Miami Beach, Fla. 
He was reported in a serious condition. 
David G. White, manager research depart- 
ment, Appalachian Hardwood Club, this week 
issued a brochure “Chestnut as a Core Wood,” 
which was written by G. C. Morbeck, wood 
technologist, Forest Products Laboratory. 


Oak Is Selling Well 


LovisviLLe, Ky., March 24.—The hardwood 
business is slowing down a trifle, but March 
yolume has been better than that of earlier in 
the year. Radio, box, hardwood flooring, auto- 
mobile and furniture interests are sending in 
the bulk of demand for hardwoods and veneers. 
fetter buying of low grades for Government use 
in levee work is expected shortly, as newer 
work has been retarded over the winter by low 
water in the Mississippi. Furniture business 
is spotty. Box business has been very fair. 
Radio demand is improving. Flooring demand 
has been more active than was expected. Ex- 
port demand has been rather light. 

Common and better oak, and low grade oak, 
have been in good movement. Gum has not 
been selling well. Poplar has been relatively 
quiet. Walnut has been in fair call, especially 
yeneer and dimension, as well as wide and long 
stock for interior trim. Automobile interests 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
English Markets Steadier 


Lonpon, Enc., March 7.—So far, 1931 has 
maintained the promise of being a definitely 
better business year than its predecessor, and 
although the improvement is slow it appears 
certain. From various parts of England re- 
ports show that brisker business is being done 
in many of the timber-consuming trades, and 
although this improvement is not yet sufficiently 
distributed to have any marked effect on the 
wood industry, the general opinion is that the 
outlook is far more encouraging than it has 
been for some time. 

In so far as American hardwoods are con- 
cerned, it is satisfactory that, in accordance 
with the production-cutting policy of the Amer- 
ican mills, present arrivals are being kept down 
to more of a level with the existing light de- 
mand from England. This policy is having 
a decidedly steadying effect on prices, but al- 
though the English importer is fairly assured 
that there is very little possibility of any de- 
crease in United States quotations he is still 
wary of buying other than to meet immediate 
requirements. A prominent importer said that 
this hand-to-mouth buying is common to all 
sections of the trade, and that large orders are 
now a rarity. 

Of the United States timbers, the greatest in- 
terest is still being shown in southern red oak, 
though considerable supplies of ash are being 
called for from the motor trades, with the pos- 





WENTS INCREASE VALUE 
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One of the displays made by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club at the recent annual convention 
of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association. This shows Douglas fir furniture, log cabin sid- 
ing, aluminum foiled and slate coated western red cedar shingles; also sales helps available 
to retail lumber dealers from the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the West 


Coast Lumbermen’s 


Association 





have been taking wormy oak, some magnolia 
and maple, but not much gum or elm. Beech 
has been selling a trifle better. 

Prices on inch stock, f. 0. b. Louisville, read: 
Poplar, FAS, southern, $70; Appalachian, $80; 


saps and selects, southern, $45; Appalachian, 
$50@52; No. 1 southern, $32@35; Appalachian, 
$42; No. 2-A, southern, $25@27; Appalachian, 
$30@032; No. 2-B, $20@21. Walnut, FAS, 


$220; selects, $145; No. 1, $70; No. 2, $35. Sap 


gum, FAS, $35@37; common, $25@27; quar- 
tered, FAS, $48@50; common, $32@34. Red 
guin, plain, FAS, $72@75; common, $43. 


Quartered red gum is a trifle stiffer than plain. 
\sh, FAS, $65@70;: common, $40. Cotton- 
wood, FAS, $34@37; common, $26; southern 
plain red oak, FAS, $55; common, $36; plain 
white, southern, FAS, $75@80; common, $40; 
Appalachian plain red oak, FAS, $65; common, 


$42; Appalachian plain white oak, FAS, $80; 
common, $45; Appalachian quartered white, 
FAS, $195: common, $65@70; southern quar- 
tered white oak, FAS, $110; common, $62@65 ; 


southern quartered red oak, FAS, $85; common, 
992.50; sound wormy oak, $25. 


sibility of an increased demand being felt for 
this timber in the near future. With the ship- 
yards not yet recovered from the recent de- 
pression, the demand for pitchpine has fallen 
off of late, and this wood has also suffered from 
the competition of the less expensive Colum- 
bian pine. 

In the British door market, in which the 
American door has firmly entrenched itself, a 
new competitor has appeared in the Russian 
product. At prices which are from 10 to 15 
percent lower than the American or Swedish 
article, 150,000 Russian doors will be available 
for shipment to British ports before the end of 
March, while the total import for 1931 is esti- 
mated at 600,000. 

It has been continually pointed out by more 
than one importer that, notwithstanding price, 
quality is a foremost consideration in the Eng- 
lish market. Both Canada and Sweden have 
at times fallen short of the English require- 
ments in this matter of quality, and there are 
complaints now to be heard regarding the in- 
different grading of certain shipments of 
American hardwoods. 
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THE NEW 


BLUE BOOK 
ORDER NOW 











DAYS: 
ERLE 
TRIAL 


National Lbr. Mfrs.’ Credit Corp., 
2017 Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me FREE of charge the 
complete Blue Book service for 60 days 
If it does not meet my needs I 
will return the book promptly. 


trial. 


Business . 
AL 








The new, up-to-the-minute 
55th edition of the Blue 
Book will be off the press 
next week — ready for 
mailing on April Ist. 


Never before has the in- 
dustry been offered such 
complete, accurate and re- 
liable credit information. 
Through the cooperation 
of the great associations 
of lumber manufacturers 
the Blue Book is now sup- 
plying credit-interchange 
information that is not 
available from any other 
agency. Just another ex- 
clusive service that makes 


the Blue Book the leader. 


60 Days’ 


Free Trial 


Additional Free Service 
Until July Ist If 


You Subscribe 


You can determine for 
yourself the real value of 
Blue Book service by us- 
ing it 60 days FREE of 
charge and if you sub- 
scribe at the end of the 
trial period we will give 
you additional service un- 
til July 1st. Send the cou- 
pon today and receive fif- 
teen months service for 
the price of twelve. 


Send no money — just 
mail the coupon today. 


—-------------5 
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National 


Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


Sealed bids will be received by the Re- 
S. Forest Service, Wash- 
up to and including May 3, 
1931, for all the live timber marked or des- 
ignated for cutting, and all the merchant- 
dead 
about 1,675 acres in Sections 31 and 32, F. 
T. 1S., R. 5 E., and Sections 4, 5, 6, 7 and 
8, F. T. 2 S., R. 5 E., Brushy Creek water- 
shed, Monroe and Polk Counties, Tennessee, 
Cherokee National Forest, estimated to be 
750 M bd. ft. of yellow poplar and ash, 445 
M bd. ft. of white, red and chestnut oak, 
515 M bd. ft. of black and scarlet oak, 950 
M bd. ft. of white pine, 825 M bd, ft. of 
shortleaf and Virginia pine, 1,280 M bd. ft. 
of hemlock, and 400 M bd. ft. of othe 
species, sawtimber, log scale, more or less. 
No bid of less than $7.50 per M bd. ft. for 
$4.50 per M bd. ft. for 
white, red and chestnut oak, $2.00 per M bd. 
ft. for black and scarlet oak, $4.00 per M 
bd. ft. for white pine, $2.50 per M bd, ft. 
for shortleaf and Virginia pine, $.50 per M 
bd. ft. for hemlock and other species, saw- 
timber, will be considered. A cooperative 
deposit of $.50 per M bd, ft. for all sawtim- 
ber, in addition to the prices bid for the 
stumpage will be required. $1,000 must be 
deposited with each bid to be applied on the 
purchase price, refunded or retained in part 
as liquidated damages, according to condi- 
tions of sale. The right to reject any and 
all bids is reserved Before bids are sub- 
mitted, full information concerning the tim- 
ber, the conditions of sale and the submis- 


sion of bids should be obtained from the 
Forest Supervisor, Athens, Tenn. 


gional Forester, U. 
ington, D. C., 


able timber on an area embracing 


poplar and ash, 




















A New Book by the 
“Lumberman Poet’’ 


he Hear 
Content 


BY 


Douglas Malloch 





Here are 125 happy, hopeful 
and helpful poems which will, 
indeed, “make living a joy.” 


You will want to pass extra 
copies along to your friends— 
and the price makes it possible. 


mt especially you want it your- 
self. 


$1.25 Postpaid 
Address 


The American Lumberman 
PUBLISHER 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Promoting Uses of Woo 


Cultivating the Farm Field « Technical Stu- 
dents Receive Information Concerning Wood 


Opportunities for Farm Trade 

Wasuineoton, D. C., March 23.—The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is 
receiving encouraging reports from H. S. 
Crosby, field representative of the Trade Ex- 
tension Department, who has been assigned to 
its campaign in the interest of retail merchan- 
dising. With the assistance of retail lumber 
association secretaries and county agricultural 
agents, Mr. Crosby has been addressing local 
retail lumber groups, builders and farmers 
throughout Kansas, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Delaware and New Jersey. 

Mr. Crosby found that virtually every Kan- 
sas farm needs more buildings as much as it 
needs improvements and repairs on present 
structures. Not one farm in ten has adequate 
machine sheds, while the proportion of those 
having adequate grain storage is still smaller. 
On farm after farm one finds combines and 
other machines standing out in the weather. 
Silos also are items of equipment badly needed. 

Wood shingles occupy an _ exceptionally 
strong position throughout the wheat belt. The 
favor shown wood shingles in Kansas _ is 
due to their resistance to wind and hail. 

During discussion following an address at 
York, Pa., before the York County Lumber- 
men’s Association, one question was “Have 
dealers actively solicited farm business?” In- 
quiry developed the fact that they had not, 
and low prices received for eggs and milk 
were quoted to indicate the adverse financial 
position of the farmer. Mr. Crosby told the 
dealers there was still “sock money” to be 
found, if they would get after it. 

At the meeting of the Lancaster County 
Lumbermen’s Association, held in Lancaster, 
Pa., it developed that agitation for sanitary 
milk requirements will create a demand for 
milk houses. One dealer said that much busi- 
ness of that kind awaited the man capable of ex- 
plaining the need of proper ventilation, insula- 
tion and arrangement. 


. * * 


Wood Stands Prove Economical 


PertH Amboy, N. J., March 23.—Owing to 
a record of endurance made by a stand built 
of lumber 40 years ago, the city of Perth Amboy 
has recently constructed seven timber stands 
at various recreation fields in the city. At 
what is known as the City Field Stadium there 
were erected, at an outlay of $17,500 two stands 
with a capacity of 4,000 people. Two stands 
were erected at Woodland Park with a capacity 
of 300 each, the cost being about $4,400 for the 
two. Another stand was: put up with a capacity 
of 2,000, at a cost of $5,300. On a lower field, 
near the stadium, two open bleachers were built 
for approximately $1,000 each. 

Se | @ 


Regrets Reflection on Wood 


Wasuincton, D. C., March 23.—The gen- 
eral policy of the Studebaker Corporation of 
America is to avoid the use of “scare” advertis- 
ing in promoting the sale of its automobiles. 
This is indicated in a letter received by Theo- 
dore M. Knappen, publicity director of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
from T. M. Cleary, sales manager of the Stude- 
baker corporation. 

Mr. Knappen in a letter to the company 
called attention to a picture used in the cor- 
poration’s house organ showing a telescoped 
wooden railway car and drawing the “deadly 
parallel” with relation to the construction of 
automobiles. 

In reply, Mr. Cleary stated that his com- 


pany considers this type of sales promotion 
thoroughly objectionable and has deliberately 
kept away from it. By way of apology for 
the particular instance cited, Mr. Cleary cop- 
cluded his letter with this statement: “You are 
probably right; we should not send it even to 
our own organization.” 


*- * * 


Thesis-Monograph on Four Woods 

Syracuse, N. Y., March 23.—Syracuse Uni- 
versity has issued in bulletin form a research 
monograph prepared by J. Edson Myer, re- 
search engineer of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and graduate assistant to 
the department of wood technology of the New 
York State College of Forestry. 

Dr. Myer’s thesis covers his research in “The 
Structure and Strength of Four North Ameri- 
can Woods as Influenced by Range, Habitat 
and Position in the Tree.” It is, to a large 
extent, an original contribution to silvicultural 
knowledge in a portion of the field hitherto 
covered rather inadequately. 

_The Myer paper presents a study, practically 
pioneering in its character, of the anatomical 
variations in the wood structure of eastern 
white pine, eastern hemlock, sugar maple and 
white oak, and correlates the geographic dis- 
tribution of the trees with variations 
structure and strength of the wood. 


* * * 


Lectures on Wood's Uses at Colleges 


WasHincton, D. C., March 23.—Several 
thousand technical students in leading American 
colleges and universities are receiving—most of 
them for the first time—comprehensive infor- 
mation on wood as a structural material. The 
information is being furnished in a series of 
lectures by Donald R. Brewster, of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, whose itin- 
erary covers sixty colleges carrying major tech- 
nical courses. 

The National association inaugurated _ this 
work last year as a part of its trade extension 
activities, utilizing the services of J. E. Mackie 
of its staff as lecturer. The series proved so 
popular that many educational institutions re- 
quested its extension. 

This year’s course by Mr. Brewster is di- 
rected toward equipping future engineers, archi- 
tects and other technical men with fundamental 
information that will enable them to use wood 
in their practice with a knowledge of its phys- 
ical characteristics. 

Mr. Brewster has been deeply impressed by 
the almost total neglect of wood in the cur- 
ricula, as was Mr. Mackie last year. Either 
because proponents of other materials have 
convinced them that wood is a “back number” 
or because it has been crowded outside their 
attention by the advent and development of new 
materials, even many of the instructors know 
little about wood or have paid but little atten- 
tion to it. 

Of even more importance than the grounding 
of students in a knowledge of wood and its 
utilization possibilities has been the revival in 
faculty members through these lectures of a! 
appreciation of the importance of wood in the 
field of engineering and the importance of keep- 
ing pace with the development of its utilization 
in engineering practice. In many cases faculty 


members are realizing that they have been neg- 
lecting a fundamentally important part of the 
training of their student bodies. ; 
In his lectures Mr. Brewster is discussing 
such subjects as density, seasoning, grading and 
availability of lumber and timber and their re 
lation to structural and construction engineet- 
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ing, He is encouraging the students to fa- 
miliarize themselves with tables such as those 
published by the N. L. M. A. giving data on 
maximum spans for joists and rafters and other 
reliable data on sizes, densities etc. 

Mr. Brewster likewise offers to supply stu- 
dents free of charge with copies of such ref- 
erence books as “Know the Lumber You Use, 
“Choosing the Industrial Building, “Seasoning, 
Handling and Care of Lumber,” “Heavy Tim- 
ber Mill Construction,” “Airplane Hangar Con- 
struction” etc. 





Present Amendment to Kansas 
City Building Code 


Kansas City, Mo., March 23.—Lumber in- 
terests introduced an ordinance in the local city 
council March 23 favoring a return to the erec- 
tion of 2 and 3-story nonfireproof kitchenette 
apartments. The ordinance was drawn up at 
the request of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, with offices here, and sub- 
mitted to H. F. McElroy, city manager, by 
Bert J. Westover, construction engineer for the 
association. F 

Opposition to the proposed structures is al- 
ready rampant and it is doubtful if the amend- 
ments to the present building code will be ac- 
cepted. Among the chief opponents of the or- 
dinance is the author of the present code, who 
is a very influential member of the council. 

The present code relating to apartments and 
tenements says that when such buildings are 
two stories high and with living quarters for 
not more than two families to the floor they 
may be of ordinary nonfireproof construction. 
The amendment provides that they may go to 
three stories but that a 1-hour fire-resisting 
basement ceiling and an inclosed heating plant 
shall be required. 

The amendment further states that an apart- 
ment with a top floor less than 25 feet above 
grade may be of ordinary construction or when 
the top story of 3-story apartments are more 
than 30 feet above grade they must be fire- 
proof. An important provision of the amend- 
ment is that when the roof of a 1-story building 
is more than 20 feet above the floor, supports 
need not be fireproof, and that when steel sup- 
ports are used a wood roof may be supplied. 
The ordinance introduced also specified non- 
fireproof construction of public garages to and 
including five stories. Absolutely fireproof con- 
struction of any public garage has been re- 
quired heretofore. 

In dormitories, churches, exposition halls and 
amusement halls, more than two stories or 30 
feet high only a fireproof floor over the heating 
plant would be required. 

_The present building code was passed in 1927 
alter years of agitation. The codes of all large 
cities in the United States were obtained and 
the more desirable features were taken from 
each and molded into the Kansas City code. 
Chief among the reasons for the code was the 
elimination of the fire hazard in 2-story and 
3-story apartments. The amendments proposed 
would repeal that provision. 

_ The local press has termed the proposed non- 
hreproof apartment houses, “flimsies,” and as a 
result has created a biased feeling toward them 
on the part of the general public. J. Newton 
Daniels, chairman of the Kansas City Hoo- 
Hoo code committee, in an open letter to the 
Kansas City Star last week said: 

There is neither intention nor proposal of 
authorizing the building of “flimsies.” On the 
contrary, the proposed ordinance would make 
Possible the building of small, safe 3-story 
apartments, which is not commercially possi- 
ble now, and would leave the city with as 
Stringent restrictions as those of any of the 
Cities of this country, and which fully comply 
with all demands based on experience and rea- 
Son. Our proposals make no changes whatso- 


ever in exterior construction, either the side- 
Walls or the roofs. 

It is not a benefit to the city, Mr. Daniels 
continued, or to the renting population to sim- 
Ply demand that all limitations proper for 
larger buildings be applied to the 3-story 
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apartments without an examination of the 
facts. (The city needs building operations for 
the benefit of business and labor and the great 
majority of the people need comfortable, con- 
venient, safe quarters at rents which they can 
afford to pay. 

If the ordinance is passed by the council, a 
public hearing will be held before it can become 
legal. 


Referred to Committee for Action 


Kansas City, Mo., March 24.—The ordi- 
nance amending the local building code to per- 
mit erection of 2-story and 3-story non-fire- 
proof apartments and non-fireproof garages up 
to and including five stories, was referred to 
the public improvements committee for a hear- 
ing Friday, March 27. 


NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 


Stumpage and Log Values 


Statistical Bulletin 32-S—Stumpage and Log 
Values for the Calendar Year 1928—issued 
by the Department of Agriculture, points out 
that farmers who own timberland usually get 
better prices for their timber by selling it as 
sawlogs rather than on the stump. They like- 
wise obtain better prices by selling one species 
at a time -than by selling all trees of various 
species for a lump sum. Henry D. Steer, senior 
forest economist of the Forest Service, the 
author, points out that fairly good second- 
growth often sells for more than the best virgin 
timber, chiefly because it is more accessible. 
Generally speaking, the price of standing timber 
increases in proportion to its nearness to wood- 
using industries. 

















Business of San Francisco 
Wholesalers 


The business handled during 1929 by the 192 
wholesalers in San Francisco handling lumber 
and building materials according to census Bu- 
reau data, amounted to $83,459,354, or 5.28 per- 
cent of the total volume of wholesale business in 
that city, paid their 1,155 employees salaries 
and wages of $3,019,202 and had stocks on hand 
at the end of the year worth $11,364,884. The 
39 wholesalers handling lumber alone did a 
busineess of $33,718,520, paid out more than $1,- 
000,000 in salaries and wages to 392 employees 
and had stocks at the end of the year worth 
$4,151,360. Three wholesalers handling mill- 
work reported a volume of $3,622,304, paid 49 
employees $167,373 and had stocks worth $226,- 
340. 





To Prepare Booklet for Builders 


Secretary of Commerce Lamont, as_ chair- 
man of the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization, announces the appointment of a sub- 
committee to prepare a booklet which will 
acquaint builders, as well as present and pros- 
pective home owners, with the facts concern- 
ing the proper insulating of a house. The 
preparation of this publication is one of the 
special projects of the ¢ommittee. 

Members of the subcommittee sponsoring the 
project-are: LeRoy E. Kern, American In- 
stitute of Architects, chairman; M. C. Betts, 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers; 
William F. Chew, National Association of 
Builders Exchanges; W. H. Ham, Better 
Homes in America; E. J. Harding, Associated 
General Contractors of America (Inc.); C. H. 
Osborne, Building Officials’ Conference; W. S. 
Quinter, U. S. League of Building & Loan 
Associations; Leonard P. Reaume, National 
Association of Real Estate Boards; F. B. Row- 
ley, American Society of Heating & Ventilating 
Engineers; W. A. Slater, consulting engineer ; 
James S. Taylor, Bureau of Standards, and S. 
P. Thompson, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 





Super service for your 
customer 


Every box of Supercedar 
you sell makes a friend. 
Because Supercedar, with 
its 90% or more red heart- 
wood and its 100% oil con- 
tent does prevent moth dam- 
age. 

Besides recommending its 
use in old houses and new, 


suggest that your customer 
build a storage closet in at- 


tic or basement. We send 
blue print plan with bill of 
materials. You sell Super- 
cedar, studding, wall board, 
frame and door, hardware, 
ete. 
The Supercedar Storage 
Closet then adds many times 
its cost to value and desira- 
bility of the dwelling. 


Supercedar is packed at 
Mill in sealed boxes. 
Send for miniature sam- 
ple box with circular and 
quotations. 





arker ’sS Ss 
rimerloss No Pie: of any kind ie 


i. bare wood and works just 
u ¢ { .” as well on bare wood as if 





primed. 
Is Just Whatthe Name Implies ALSO USE AND SELL— 
“*Parker’s’”’ Calking Putty. ‘‘Parker’s’’ Steel Sash Putty. 


“*Parker’s’’ End Wood Sealer Keeps Out Moisture. 
Write for Prices and Information. 


IRA PARKER & SONS CO.., Oshkosh, Wis. 
SC ERIE 





White Pine MINNEEOTA 
WESTMONT 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO } Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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slow Pine 


The Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


—the material that 
guarantees long serv- 
ice to builders and a 
steady, profitable busi- 
ness to dealers. 
| genuine Long Leaf— 
the strongest and most 
durable lumber. 


Wier Long Leaf 
Lumber Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Mills: 


ATTACH 


It’s 


Wiergate, Texas 
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INDUSTRIAL 
LUMBER COMPANY, Inc. 


ELIZABETH, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


CALCASIEU 
LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 




















Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 
We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 








RUSTON, L/ LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Ofce 
RUSTON, LA 


















Yellow Pine 


| ‘Timbers, Lumber 
| Lath and Shingles 
| T 


For our high grade dressed stock — 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 





Ask the Wholesaler”’ 





CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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A Mighty Load for a Mighty Truck 


PALATKA, FLA., March 23.—An_ impressive 
record in log transportation was hung up 
here recently at the Wilson Cypress Co.’s 
operation in and near Palatka, and of course 
it was done by motor power. One big cypress 
tree, estimated by Wil- 
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giving it a wide 
pillar Twenty” 
so the weight will give added traction to the 
driving wheels. In addition to its 12-foot blade 
(adjustable in every desirable manner) the auto 
patrol may be fitted with a scarifier, making 
this machine adaptable to all sorts of road 


of use. 
is mounted on the rear 


flexibility 
motor 


S “Cater. 





son workmen to be ae 
about 2,500 years old, 
was harvested and 
scaled 10,206 feet. One 
of the logs alone con- 
tained 2,650 feet and 
weighed 32,000 pounds. 
A “hefty baby,” that! 

But that was the 
very log with which 
the record was made. 
With a Tom Houston 
skidder it was skidded 
650 feet to the land- 
ing, where waited a 
Reo truck owned by 
W. L. Roberson, local 
man who was under 
contract to do hauling 
for the Wilson com- 
pany. The truck was 
about four years old, 
and its rated capacity 











was only 3 tons, but 
without hesitation the 
big 16-ton log was 
loaded upon it, and 
with no apparent 
difficulty the truek 
brought its load 17 
miles into Palatka, 


to the company’s mill. And it was all done 
in only an hour and fifty minutes! 

Mr. Roberson is proud of his sturdy truck 
although of course he has no intention of 
suhjecting it to such unusual strains every 
day, and he is quite sure there is no other 
truck that would do such heavy work. 





. . 
A Speedy Road Maintainer 

PEORIA, ILL., March 23.—A remarkable new 
machine for road maintenance work has been 
announced here by the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
and is arousing much interest. The “Caterpil- 
lar’ auto patrol, as it is called, is fitted with 
pneumatic tires to provide greater ease of han- 
dling and longer life, and except for steering, 
all controls are power-operated by means of 
levers located at the front of the driver’s cab. 
It has four speeds forward and one reverse, 


This 16-ton cypress log was hauled from the woods to the Wilson 
Cypress Co.’s mill on the 3-ton Reo truck here pictured, and there 
seemingly was no difficulty in taking the log from stump to mill in an 
hour and fifty minutes. 


The truck is a 1927 
Roberson 


model, owned by W. L. 


maintenance work. Because at its fourth speed 
it travels 10 miles per hour, the shifting of the 
auto patrol from one job to another is a sim- 


ple matter. 


. . 
Bringing the Logs on Trucks 

NELMA, WIs., March 23.—Twelve-mile hauls of 
heavy loads of logs over winter trails do not 
faze Adams & Plummer, local firm of timber 
operators owned by J. J. Plummer and Jett 
Adams, for the teams and railroad spurs for- 
merly used have been replaced by four motor 
trucks, the efficiency of which has established 
them permanently in this company’s activities. 
Of course this year’s operations have been 
curtailed considerably by economic necessity, 
but some of the accomplishments of last 
winter will give the reader an idea of what 
the organization, with not more than twenty- 
five men in its employ, is capable of accom- 
plishing with its motor- 











ized equipment. In 
three and a half 
months these men cut 
and transported to the 
railroad landing a 
dozen miles away 1,- 
700,000 feet of timber, 
much of which was for 
ties and pulp. 

Each of the Interna- 
tional “Six-speed Spe- 
cials” makes six pay- 
load trips a day, and 
the usual load is a 
thousand feet or more. 
However, one_ giant 
white pine, standing 
150 feet high, when 
harvested created a 
different problem, and 
made a heavier load 
desirable. The accom- 
panying illustration 
shows one of the trucks 
carrying three 16-foot 
logs; they scaled 2,540 








These three white pine iogs cut by Adams & Plummer, of Nelma, Wis., 
“Six-speed Special” had no 
trouble in carrying them twelve miles over a snow road to the railroad 


sealed 2,540 feet, but the International 


nding 


feet, a heavy load and 
possibly a record load, 
but the International 
made the trip without 
difficulty, Mr. Plum- 
mer reported. 
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The Old Place 
Three boys were left when Hiram died, 
And none of them were satisfied 
With Hiram’s farm the way it was, 
They didn’t like the place because 
It didn’t have a lot of things 
It ought to have. Around it clings, 
Of course, the vine of memory, 
The old home place; but Henry, he 
Just shook his head, said not for him; 
And it was just the same with Jim. 
Uh, uh, no rundown farm for them; 
And so a little stratagem 
And Jim and Henry sold their share 
To Will and left him stranded there, 
No car, no ’phone, no bathroom white, 
No tractor, no electric light. 


Yes, Jim and Henry moved to town 
And left poor Will to settle down, 
The old home place upon his hands, 
Its sandy hills and bottom lands. 

And Will, like them, was not content, 
With that old farm the way things went. 
He studied books, and studied brutes, 
And went to farmers’ institutes, 
Rotated crops, and raised a herd 

Of Holsteins and—well, on my word, 
I saw the old place yesterday 

When I was driving down that way, 

I hardly knew the old place, though, 
For Will has got them all, you know, 
A car, a ’phone, a bathroom white, 

A tractor, and electric light. 


Poor Jim and Henry here in town 

Are always running William down 

And telling, often with an oath, 

The way that William did them both. 
Of course, they, too, have got along, 
For Jim is smooth and Henry strong. 
They’ve both got jobs, with other men, 
Both working steady, now and then, 
Don’t have to milk the cows at dawn, 
And live in town, where things go on. 
They’ve got alon~ and yet I know 
They haven’t done such wonders, though: 
They have no houses of their own, 

No tractors, and no telephone, 

They haven’t any bathroom white, 

No car, and no electric light. 


We See b' the Papers 


Burglars blew a safe in an Indiana lumber 
yard and got $125. 

How in the world did that $125 ever get into 
a lumberman’s safe? 

A Mexican admits stealing tombstones, which 
were later re-cut and re-sold. 
_ They were probably used to mark the rest- 
ing places of owners of secondhand Fords. 

Russia is going to have cafeterias just like 
ours. Also indigestion just like ours. 
_ Throngs visit Chicago’s flower show, and this 
time it isn’t a bootlegger’s funeral. 

Now they announce “Coffee Week.” That's 
the way we get ours the year ‘round. 

It looks like the farmer will have to do some- 
thing to relieve the farm board. 
_ Many a man has rescued from drowning the 
lellow who started out to save him. 

The ex-czar of Bulgaria gets $30,000 a year. 
Over here when you get the ex you get the ax. 

The last Congress passed 1,524 bills, but 

’ . . 

couldn’t find time to pass any important ones. 
_A “Voluntary Committee of Lawyers, Inc.” 
is asking the repeal of the prohibition law. Per- 
haps the Inc. means incurable. 

Reminds us of the lawyer George Ade said 
was the greatest criminal lawyer in Indiana un- 
til they took his liquor away from him. 


The youth of 1931 started out to keep a date 
last night and met the youth of 1901 coming 
home. 

Philadelphia wants to pay Chuck Klein only 
$12,000 a year, and the outfielder is naturally 
indignant. 


Why, even college professors get $2,500, and 
judges as much as $10,000. No wonder that 
Chuck is so sore. 


They now teach barbering by mail. We 
would prefer to have that barber work on us 
the same way. 

Another optimist is the fellow who makes the 
drawing of the front elevation as it will appear 
when completed. 

Russia is now exporting razor blades. One 
thing is certain, if they are making any they 
are exporting them. 

Alfred Gauthier is working on a 91,000,000 
candlepower searchlight. Just the thing to find 
a collar button under a bureau. 


Between Trains 


Irnaca, N. Y.—This is a seat of learning, so 
called, perhaps, because so many young men go 
to college and just sit down. Through the ac- 
tivity of Maj. Maude Radford Warren (the 
only women who came out of the World War 
with the rank of major, or, so far as known, 
with any military rank at all), we were ten- 
dered a luncheon at Cornell University, and 
then at night met the folks of the town at the 
annual dinner of the Chamber of Commerce. 
We don’t know how busy the lumbermen of 
Ithaca are, but there was one lumberman (for 
so we like to call ourself) who was that day. 
Cornell has a beautiful campus, the university 
property being up hill and down dale. When 
your son writes home from Cornell that he 
has just made the grade, he may mean with 
his physics or merely his Ford. 


E_mira, N. Y.—The more we try to travel 
north or south in this country, the more we ad- 
mire our old friend Admiral Peary and the 
Illinois Central Railroad. It may never have 
occurred to you, but travel east or west in this 
broad land of ours and it is a comparatively 
easy matter; but, if you want to go south or 
north, kiss the wife goodbye, because it is no 
telling how long you may be away. It takes 
longer to get from Utica to Ithaca, as we did 
yesterday, than it does to go from Chicago to 
Detroit. Did you ever try to ride north or 
south in Iowa or Kansas or Missouri or a lot 
more States? Then don’t. Today we bussed 
from Ithaca to Elmira, and riding in a bus 
is something to be attempted by people only if 
they are well upholstered, and we mean the 
people not the busses. 

But the Rotary Club, once we had arrived 

and readjusted our joints, took all the bumps 
out of the whole business by the warmth of its 
welcome. Say what you will about the service 
clubs, and a lot of half-baked unintellectuals 
generally do, they make a man feel more at 
home than almost any sort of organization, if 
he is a man who believes in home and such 
things. When some city snob sneers at the 
service club, we feel inclined to ask him how 
many crippled children or how many of the 
blind in his town he has ever helped. Take 
Peoria, Ill., where the Lions Club has given 
every blind man in the town a white cane, so 
that every autoist may know and come to a 
full stop when he sees a man with a white 
cane start across the street. If he doesn’t stop, 
the Peoria Lions may see to it that he stops 
driving entirely. 
_ If you can bust your way into a service club 
in your town, by all means do so—not only 
for the good that you can do the town, but for 
what the club can do to make a man out of 
you. 
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It’s no wonder carpenters and 
builders are enthusiastic 
about Frost Packaged Interior 
Trim and Mouldings. The 
above photo shows how neatly 
and compactly pieces are 
packed in Frost packages. 
There’s not the slightest 
chance for this lumber to be- 
come dirty, weather stained 
or marred. Every piece ar- 
rives on the job in same con- 
dition it left packing room. 


Lumber dealers are ordering 
Frost Packaged Trim and 
Mouldings in mixed cars with 
other Frost products, includ- 
ing such items as Lineated 
dimension, X-ilated lath, 
Frost Brand Oak flooring and 


Southern hardwoods. 


FROST LUMBER 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


General Sales Office 
SAINT LOUIS, MO. 
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WHY NOT 


—sell cedar shingles 
“stained by Starks” — 
The Pioneer? 


They combine Beauty 
and Durability to please 
the consumer and Pro- 
fit for the Dealer. 


Our present stains and 
treating processes are 


the best yet developed. 


Get Shingles 
“Stained by Starks” 
—and you’ve got 
the best! 

















SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular banere Care of 
Saws; Cord W 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Measure; Wages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave a ae Heading 
Bolts, etc 


Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada. 


SENT POs’ 50 Cents 


S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 













/ Kinds o 
Pl [NE LUM BE R 


for Building or 
Crating ifjbeses 


AIR DRIED KILN DRIED 
ROUGH OR DRESSED 
Tell Us Your Needs 


PM.Barger LumberCo.] 
M 


RESVILLE, N.C. 
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| VON PLATEN -FOX caedies 


Iron M tain, Michig 





| Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
17— 








Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS WITH 
WATER-PROOF LINES 
Sample Sheets, Price List and Cata- 

og of Other Supplies will . 
be sent on request. 
FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 
2133 Kenilworth Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, 











Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Akron—Consolidated Lumber Co. 
sold mill to Henderson-Elledge Lumber Co. 

Elberta—L. Lindoerfer Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Elberta Lumber Co. 

Fayette—Mud Creek Lumber Co. 
Bell-Hunnicutt Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Dumas—W. F. Puryear Co. 
ceeded by O. L. Puryear Hardware Co.; 
hardware and building materials. 

COLORADO. Loveland—Loveland Lumber & In- 
vestment Co. sold to King Lumber Co. of Greeley. 
Neil King will take charge of the yard. 

ILLINOIS. Champaign—Clarke-Thompson Lum- 
ber Co. partnership dissolved. Earl A. Clarke re- 
tires and business will be continued by MacPher- 
son Thompson under name of Thompson Lum- 
ber Co. 

Chicago—Northwest Side Lumber Co. 
and equipment to Best Built Co, 
headquarters to Harvey, IIl. 

Harvard—Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co. 
name to Starline (Inc.) 

IOWA. Morley and Ollin—Jurgensen Lumber & 
Grain Co.’s yards sold to Iowa Builders Supply Co., 
of Cedar Rapids. 


succeeded by 


suc- 
will handle 


sold stock 
and has moved 


changing 





Winterset—Clure & Smith Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Hawkeye Lumber Co. 
KANSAS. Harper—Houston-Doughty Lumber 


Co. sold to Rock Island Lumber & Coal Co. 

MINNESOTA. Gaylord—Midland Lumber & Coal 
Co. succeeded by Fullerton Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Cameron—Cousins Lumber Co. sold 
to Leidigh & Havens Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Ragan—Goodban & Hoffman suc- 
ceeded by Frank E. Hoffman. 





Sprag Farmers Grain & Lumber Co. sold to 
John A. Spellman. 
NEW MEXICO. Alamogordo—Otero County 


Lumber Co. sold to W. M. Halloman & Son. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Forest Box & Lumber 
Co. moving to Long Island City. 

Frankfort—Frankfort Lumber Co. 
eral offices to Columbia, Ohio, and 
will be maintained at 18 Warren St. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Fayetteville—DeVane-Hall 
Lumber Co, merged with John M. DeVane & Co. 
under name of DeVane Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Tonkawa—Pickering Lumber & 
Sales Co. sold to Rock Island Lumber & Coal Co. 
and the two yards will be consolidated. 

OREGON. Newport—E. P. Peterson succeeded 
by Newport Building Supply Co., Clayton Morse, 
prop. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Catawissa—Daniel F. Knittle 
(Est.) succeeded by H. R. Knittle. 

Philadelphia—Commercial Lumber Co. 
by Commercial Supply Co. (Inc.) 

Upper Darby—A. C. Lobb & Sons succeeded by 
Norman H, Lobb & Sons. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis — McLean Hardwood 
Lumber Co.'s properties in South Memphis sold to 
Mississippi Valley Hardwood Co. 

TEXAS. Corpus Christi—F,. E. Smith Lumber 
Co. sold out, 

WYOMING. 


moving 
retail 


gen- 
branch 


succeeded 


Laramie—Southern Wyoming Lum- 





ber Co. sold to Overland Lumber Co. 
| . 
ncorporations 

ARKANSAS. West Memphis—Z. cH eee Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—Caspar mee 
Co., incorporated; capital, $400,000; Cc. J. Wood 
interested. 

FLORIDA. Jacksonville—Bob Martin, incorpo- 
rated; address R. P. Martin, 2528 Herschell St.; 
lumber, etc. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—C. Schaeffer & Son Co., in- 


corporated; capital, 
singer, 3216 Argyle; 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


150 shares, no par; Louis Hal- 
lumber, building materials, etc. 


Belmont—Belmont Builders 


Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000 
MICHIGAN. Detroit—Sam Czeran & Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $25,000; hardware and building 
materials; Sam Czeran, 7709 12th St. 
Grand Rapids—W. O. Hughart, Jr., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. } 
Manistique—Northwoods Mfg. Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000; to manufacture turned products. 
MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Fullerton Lumber 


Co., incorporated; 
918 Roanoke Bldg. 
MISSOURI. St. 
ber Co., incorporated; 
NEW YORK. 


capital, $4,000,000; old concern; 


Louis—H. A. Stockmann Lum- 
5504 Tennessee St. 

New York—Newbrook Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, 100 shares, no par; I. 
Jesse Winter, 303 Rivington St. 


NORTH CAROLINA Raleigh—Jeffreys Lumber 


Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Rocky Point—Casey Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

OHIO. Toledo—Northern White Pine & Hard- 


wood Lumber Co., 
par; Frank D. Cook, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
& Sons Co., 
OREGON. 
incorporated; 


incorporated; 100 shares, no 
2518 Cherry St. 
Coraopolis—John J. Trunick 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
Portland—Fabricated Flooring Co., 
10,000 shares “A’’ no par common, 


and 5,000 shares “B’” common; J. G. Arnold jp. 
terested. 


WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Morgan & Chambey 





incorporated; capital, $1,500; logging and re, 
estate; Jesse N. Morgan interested. : 

Seattle—Gross Logging Co., incorporated; Cap. 
ital, $4,000; logging and real estate; C. L. Grog 
interested. 

Pine Products Co., incorpo. 
rated; capital, $150,000; sawmill; J. M. Brow 
interested. 

. 
Casualties 


CALIFORNIA. Berkeley 
ing Mill Co., 
FLORIDA. 


—Sheehan-Ballard Plap. 
loss by fire, $30,000. 
Panama City—St. Andrews Bay 
Lumber Co. mill and 18 homes of workers ée. 
stroyed by fire with estimated property loss of 
about $75,000. 

ILLINOIS. DeKalb—Schermerhorn Planing Mill, 
small loss by fire. 

KENTUCKY. Erlanger—Boone-Kenton Lumber 
& Millwork Co., loss by fire, $50,000; all lumber, 
machinery, equipment and shops destroyed. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Everett—Betty Street fac. 
tory of Fellows & Co. (Inc.), woodenware and 
wooden household accessories, damaged by fire: 
loss, $25,000. 

NEBRASKA. O'Neill—Bazelman Lumber (Co, 
loss by fire, $50,000; lumber yard and store de- 


stroyed with stock. 


NEW JERSEY. Elizabeth—wW oodworking mill 
of George A. Shipman damaged by fire; loss, 
$20,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Hamlet—T. B. King Lun- 


ber Co., loss by fire. 

High Point—Southern Veneer Mfg. Co., loss by 
fire, $20,000. 

ORBGON. Ashland—Moon Lumber Co., loss by 
fire, $60,000; planing mill and sawmill destroyed 
by fire. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Welland—Woodworking plant, ma- 
chine shop and stables of A. W. DeLaPlante Lum- 
ber Co. damaged by fire; loss, $25,000, the greater 
part of which is in damaged machinery. 

Lindsay—Carew Lumber Co., loss by fire, $6,000, 


New Ventures 





ALABAMA. McDowell—F. M. Pritchett has 
started a sawmill. 

Selma—C. M. Gooch Lumber Co., of Memphis, 
Tenn., will establish a branch plant here. 

ARIZONA. Camp Verde and Cottonwood—Mc- 
Donald Lumber Co. has started a retail lumber 
business. 

ARKANSAS. Warren—Anthony-McLeod Lumber 


Co. will open a wholesale office on April 1. 

CALIFORNIA. Alhambra—The Stever Lumber 
& Mill Co. has opened a yard at 710 S. Garfield 
Ave. under management of Ron Stever. 

Chino—Square Deal Lumber Co. will open a re 
tail lumber yard. 

Gardena—Bargain Lumber Co. 
the retail lumber business at 16133 S. Vermont 
Ave.; Allen B. Crerar interested. 

Los Angeles—California Forest Products has en- 
gaged in wood products manufacture at 819 E 
59th St. under management of G. H. Lifur. 

San Francisco—The Liberty Mill has engaged in 
the cabinet manufacturing business at 62 Oak 
Grove Ave. 

FLORIDA. New Port Richey—Shaw Lumber Co. 
opening a planing mill and retail lumber yard. 

Pensacola—R. C. Lucas has started a retail lum- 
ber business. 

GEORGIA. La Grange— 
a retail lumber business. 

Macon—W. C. Redding Lumber C 
wholesale yellow pine business. 

Manor—R. E. Hill has begun a chair manufac- 
turing business. 

KANSAS. Canton — Houston-Doughty 
Co. and Pickering Lumber Sales Co. 
local yards, 


has engaged in 


-C. S. Burden has started 


o. has started a 


Lumber 
will establish 





LOUISIANA. Eunic earnest is planning 
on putting in machinery for the manufacture of 


tool handles, axe handles, etc. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Webster—Stelmach & Mur- 
dock Lumber Co. will open a lumber and building 
supply business at 28 Schofield Ave. 

MICHIGAN. Bay City—Phillips Lumber Co. has 
started a retail lumber business. ‘ 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—W. L. Dameron has 
started a wholesale lumber and commission lumber 
business at 4040 Warwick Blvd. 

NEW YORK. Port Chester—Jesse T. Davis has 
started a retail lumber business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Salisbury—R. W. 
Lumber Co. will install additions. 

OKLAHOMA. Alex—Frank G. Ward of Lindsay 
established a local yard. 

Lawton—Rounds & Porter Lumber Co. 
local yard. 

Wheatland—Kiowa Lumber Co. opening a yard; 
headquarters, Oklahoma City. 

OREGON. Portland—Coast & Inland Co. has 
engaged in the wholesale lumber business in Lum- 
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March 28, 1931 


bermen’s Building under management of W. F. 


Cox. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Galloway 
Lumber Co., of Sumter, S. C., will open a 
sales office at 1649 N. Broad St. 
saltniladelphia—J. C. Tennant & Co. 
retail lumber business. 

Ppittsburgh—Metro Lumber Co. has started a re- 
tail lumber business. 

TENNESSEE. Dayton—East & West Desk Co. 
has acquired a site in North Dayton and will man- 
ufacture desks. 

TEXAS. 
retail yard. 

Longview 
tail yard. 

Longview 
yard. 

WASHINGTON. Arlington—Arlington 


Pease 
local 


will open a 


Dallas—Federal Lumber Co. opening 


Moore Bros. Lumber Co. opening re- 


Superior Lumber Co. opening retail 


Lumber & 


Supply Co. opening retail lumber yard. 
WISCONSIN. Black River Falls — Homestead 
Lumber Co, opening retail lumber yard. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA Selma—Gooch Lumber Co., of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., will erect a hardwood plant on a site 
on Ray St. 

IOWA. Des Moines—Queal Lumber Co. has an- 
nounced plans for the immediate erection of a one- 
story mill, 60x120 feet, at East Second and Des 
Moines streets. 

LOUISIANA, Jonesville—Three Rivers Hardwood 
Lumber Co. rebuilding hardwood mill recently de- 


stroyed by fire; will have daily output of 35,000 
feet; an 8-ft. band saw will be installed; cost, 
about $25,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Highlands—D. E, Fry has 


let the contract for the 
manufacturing plant 
OREGON Astoria 
erect a sawmill at 


erection of a furniture 
consisting of two buildings. 
-Young Bay Lumber Co. will 
this point. 





TRANSPORTATION 











. .* 
Week's Loadings of Revenue Freight 
of the car service division of the 
tailway Association shows that 
the revenue freight loadings for the week 
ended March 14, 1931, totaled 734,262 cars, as 
follows: Forest products, 34,814 cars (an in- 
of 763 cars over the preceding week); 
grain, 36,239 cars; livestock, 20,026 cars; coal, 
140,491 cars; coke, 8,598 cars; ore, 5,875 cars; 
merchandise, 220,325 cars, and miscellaneous, 
267,894 cars. The total loadings during the 
week ended March 14 exceeded those of the 
week immediately preceding by 10,728 cars 


A report 
American 


crease 





. . 
Orders of the Commission 

Washington, D. C., March 23.—In a deci- 
sion in Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 3513, Division 3 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission finds that the carriers have 
justified the proposed cancellation of routing 
of lumber from points on the Alabama, Ten- 
& Northern Railroad south of York, 
Ala., so aS not to apply through Reform, Ala., 
in connection with the Mobile & Ohio to vari- 
ous interstate destinations. The order of sus- 
pension has been vacated and the proceeding 
discontinued. 

Complain of Hardwood Rates 

In a brief filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in Docket No. 23892, a com- 
Plaint brought by the Hoffman Lumber Co. and 
others, complainants strongly support their 
contention that rates on hardwood lumber and 
veneers from points of origin in South Caro- 
lina to destinations in Central Freight Asso- 
Ciation territory are such as not to permit a 
free movement of this traffic. 

Complainants are seeking a rate adjustment 
that would permit movement of their products 
and place them on a competitive basis with 
other important producing sections in the 
Southeast, namely, Georgia, Florida, Alabama 
and Mississippi. Specifically, complainants are 
seeking an adjustment that would reflect pro- 
portional rates of 22% cents per 100 pounds 


nessee 


to Cincinnati, 21% cents to Louisville, 22% 
cents to Evansville and 22% cents to Cairo, 


subject to the Jones 

combination rates. 
They request that publication of the rate ad- 

justment sought be made in such manner as 


Rule for constructing 


Will provide rates from every point of pro- 
duction in South Carolina to every point of 
destination in C. F. A. territory. This, they 


contend, can best be done by disregarding the 
present origin groupings and arranging new 
gsroups, placing all main line points in the 
coastal plain under one group and all short 
line points in the coastal plain under another 
sroup, 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


News from Norfolk, Va. 


March 23.—There have been more inquiries 
for North Carolina pine during the last week, 
and orders have called for a wider variety of 
items. Everything ordered is wanted right 
away. More stock is being made than the 
market will absorb, and there is no doubt that 
with prices weakening many more mills will 
be forced to suspend operations. Prices of 
North Carolina pine are very low. It is be- 
lieved that the lower grades have touched 
bottom. 





There has been a little better demand for 
edge 4/4 B&better, but total sales were very 
light. Some export inquiries have been re- 


ceived for this item, but foreign buyers offer 
even lower prices than buyers here. Very 
little inquiry has been noted for edge 4/4 No. 
1 common, or No. 1 common stock widths. 
The southern mills that usually buy these 
items in large quantities now have plenty of 
rough stock, and a surplus of flooring, ceil- 
ing ete. B&better 4/4 stock widths have been 
selling a little better. Prices are not as strong 
as they were thirty days ago, but these items 
are produced very slowly. There has been a bet- 
ter demand for 4/4x4-inch B&better for export. 
B&better 5/4 and thicker stock widths have 
been moving a little better in small lots, and 
inquiries have increased. 

There have been made several small cargoes 
of edge 4/4 No. 1 box, kiln dried rough, sold 
for shipment to eastern consuming centers at 
rather fair net mill returns. The price on 
band sawn stock seems to be well maintained, 
though sales are light, but circular sawn kiln 
dried stock has weakened a little recently, and 
is now not very much higher than good air 
dried edge box. The retail yards are buying 
some stock, and have shown more interest 
recently in 4/4x12-inch Nos. 1 and 2 box, 
rough. There has been a better demand for 
1/4 box bark strips, rough and resawn rough, 
and also for 4/4 pine dunnage. Hardwood 
dunnage is moving very slowly. 

Planing mill operators have been getting in 
a few more orders. Prices have weakened on 
flooring, partition, thin ceiling and roofers. 
One item of flooring seems to be scarce and 
is bringing a good price, and that is 2%-inch 
face B&better }2-inch rift. Roofers are mov- 
ing very slowly. The mills want $11.50 for 
good 6-inch air dried beaded roofers f. o. b. 
Georgia main line rate, but buyers are offer- 
ing $11. However, bad weather has slowed 
up production and shipments. 





Trouble and Litigation 


BOSTON, MASS., Mar. 24.—The A, T. 
Stearns Lumber Co., widely known and uni- 
versally respected during a career extending 
over eighty years, has been unable to meet 
obligations promptly in recent months and 
uneasy creditors have instituted actions in 
the United States district court and the Suf- 
folk County superior court to conserve assets 
and to secure the appointment of a receiver. 
The company is stated to have operated at a 
loss for the last three years, but as the sound 
assets are believed to be approximately $500,- 
000 and the known liabilities are about $215,- 
000 it appears to be reasonably certain that all 
creditors will eventually receive all that is 


due them. The A, T. Stearns Lumber Co. has 
a large retail yard, mills, storehouses, dry 


kilns, wharf and administration offices in 
Neponset fronting on Taylor street, and main- 
tains a sales office and showroom in downtown 
Boston at Haymarket square. Rumors of 
financial diffculties have been circulating in 
the local lumber trade for several months, but 
it was generally hoped and believed that mat- 
ters could be adjusted satisfactorily. 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 23.—Suit for re- 
ceivership has been filed in the Vanderburgh 
circuit court against the Bedna Young Lumber 
Co. by Frank M. Cutsinger and Frank L. Don- 
nell, stockholders. The complaint asked that 
the receiver be appointed to iron out differ- 
ences between minor and major stockholders 
and if necessary to dissolve the firm. 


APPLETON, WIS., March 23.—William J. 
Roemer of Appleton has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Graef Manufacturing Co., lum- 


ber and millwork concern 
receivership was ordered by Judge Edgar V. 
Werner on petition of the Citizens’ National 
Bank, which holds a $35,000 mortgage. 


of this city. The 


HOPE, ARK., March 23.—Loyd Spencer, 
cashier of the First National Bank, has been 
appointed receiver for the Hope Lumber Co., 


a corporation founded here in 1876 by Captain 
J. T. West. The liabilities are given as 
$15,000 and the assets $100,000, including 7,000 
acres of timber land in Hempstead and Nevada 
counties. Talbot Feild is president of the 
company. 
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The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 
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Pondosa 
oe Pine 
Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments viaNP- Missoula, Mont. 



























RAaIyor SErVICE 


—to Middle West Lum- 
bermen taught us to 
recognize quality, hold 
honor highly, and to 
appreciate true busi- 
ness friendships ! 

True service and splendid quali- 
ty, starting with our first sawmill 
46 years ago, have built our good reputation. 
Today we ship only from the best mills the mix- 
tures you want,—and ship when promised. We 
ship mixed cars of lumber, plywood, shingles 
and millwork. 

Today, and for the past 46 years, the guiding 
rule of this company has been 


“Our main point is quality— our next is price.” 


FOsTER-MorcAN LuMBERCO.., 
SEATTLE;WASH. 

















Our Main Lumber Business 
Our Real Lumber Business is 


LONG TIMBERS! 


and it always has been! We know our 
business, yet we charge no more! 


OSTRANDE RAILWAY & 


TIMBER CO. 
OSTRANDER, WASH. 
“The original long timber mill.” 





Factory Lumber 
Both FIR and SPRUCE 


also Fir Battens, Lattice or Mould- 
ings in straight cars or mixed with 
other items of yard stock. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 
White Bidg., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (f2% 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 


WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 




















Feather River Lumber Co. 


Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. 


Manufacturers of 


Feather River Canyon 
Soft California 
White Pine 
White Fir 


Incense Cedar 








Annual Capacity 60,000,000 Feet. 




















The Ready Reference 
Inventory Book 


peered 


{ “Shows up” scattered piles. Pre- 


vents Over-Buying. 
q{ Assembles different classes of 


lumber on correct page. Saves 
Valuable Time. 


{ Each page has large index. 
to handle in cold weather. 


{ Plenty of space to list all “ems 
carried in stock. 
POSTPAID PRICES 


1 Copy Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


4 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


10 Copies Ready Reference In- 
ventory Book 


For Sale By 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Easy 
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News Notes from Aner 


Seattle, Wash. 


March 21.—The intercoastal lumber rate sit- 
uation, which has been in a chaotic state since 
the dissolution of the United States Inter- 
coastal Lumber Conference, is settling down. 
It appears that, for the next sixty days at 
least, the principal shippers will work in har- 
mony. The American-Hawaiian, the Diamond, 
Luckenbach’s, Calmar, and the Williams lines 
have practically all agreed on the same rate 
to the Atlantic coast, the figure being $9. 
Smaller lines will probably follow the action 
of the larger carriers. Two Ford vessels are 
said to be fixed, but at a rate which is not 
known here. 

All Japanese space for March and April is 
gone at rates from $5.50 to $6.50. In this 
trade, too, however, there is a possibility of 
disruption, as eight Norwegian vessels on their 
way here may be put on the Oriental run. 
Chinese volume is light, with rates averaging 
about $1 higher than to Japan. 

A rail shipper said: “Spring trade usually 
materializes by Feb. 15 or March 15, so that 
it appears now as if there will be no great 
spring volume, Railroads are buying very 
little.” Another shipper declared: “Our rail 
volume is running about 75 percent of nor- 
mal, better if anything.’”” A buyer for a mid- 


dlewestern yard said: ‘‘There is very little 
buying. What is done is for current needs. 


However, we are optimistic.’”” Mill prices are 
declared to have eased off since thirty days 
ago. Shingle men are expecting a turn for the 
better, which usually occurs around April 1, 
but right now prices are soft. There is more 
wholesale inquiry, and some evidences of im- 
provement, but no strengthening in price. ac- 
cording to One man in close touch with whole- 
salers all through the Pacific Northwest. 

The log market is still in the hands of the 
buyer. Sales are so few that actual prices do 
not justify the statement that they represent 
a list. One large firm reported selling Douglas 
fir logs for $10, $15 and $20, while some se- 
lected logs went at $10, $16 and $21. Hemlock 
logs have sold at $10.50 and $12.50. Practically 
all commercial logging camps are still down, 
and there are no plans for immediate starting 
up again. 

The Kimball Lumber Co., on Leary Way, is 
now being operated by John J. O’Leary, for- 
merly with the Elliott Bay Mill Co. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


March 21.—Failure of the roof of the Green- 
wich Coliseum, built only five years ago, has 
started an active campaign against lumber by 
manufacturers of other building materials. 
This was recognized by the Tacoma Lumber- 
men’s Club at yesterday’s meeting, which was 
attended by the city building inspector, offi- 
cials of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation and many of the leading lumber manu- 
facturers of the Tacoma district. On the mo- 
tion of A. R. Titcomb, general manager of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., which was seconded 
by Maj. Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., it was decided to appoint 
a committee to investigate and take steps in 
co-operation with the West Coast and Na- 
tional associations, to see that the matter is 
properly presented to the public. C. B. Mc- 
Cormick, the city building inspector, assured 
the club the Coliseum collapse was due to 
inadequate engineering, and not to the mate- 


rial used. The wood trusses, he said, were 
entirely without lateral support. 

President Phil Garland named W. Yale 
Henry, chairman, and Ernest Dolge, S. 5S. 


Waterman and A. H. Onstad as members of 
the club’s permanent wood promotion com- 
mittee. 

The same committee was instructed to co- 
operate with Mr. McCormick to present the 
lumbermen’s point of view to the committee 
which is considering the uniform Pacific Coast 
Building Code now before city officials. Mr. 
Titcomb pointed out that the committee can 
give much help in this matter. Mr. McCor- 
mick explained the provisions of the code in 
detail. It is now under consideration by a 
committee of five, which will recommend its 


adoption or rejection to the city commission, 
Chester J. Hogue, speaking for the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, said the provisions 
of the new code are very fair toward lumber 
as building material, and that it had been 
drawn up with the co-operation of the West 
Coast and National associations. 

Logging operations have been resumed jp 
most of the camps in the Tacoma district. 

The White River Lumber Co. has stopped 
cutting operations at its old Enumclaw plant, 
and is moving the machinery of the mill to 
the new plant at Camp Ellenson, three miles 
from the city, the construction of which is 
nearly completed. The new plant will be one 
of the most modern on the Pacific coast, with 
an 8-hour capacity of 350,000 feet. Cutting 
will probably not be resumed for six months. 

Failure of the Puget Sound Lumber Co. and 
the insurance adjusters to agree, has caused 
the filing of a suit in the superior court here, 
in which the lumber company seeks to collect 
an aggregate of $22,000 on insurance policies 
written by five different companies. The com- 
pany’s plant here burned last May, and ne- 
gotiations over the adjustment of the insur- 
ance have been under way since then. 


Spokane, Wash. 


March 21.—Inland Empire pine prices, and 
the volume of business, are practically un- 
changed. Prospects for new business are still 
uncertain. Orders in March so ‘far are some- 
what better than for February, which month 
did not compare favorably with January of 
this year. ‘There is a fair volume in the sales 
of Idaho white pine, with the average price 
of approximately $28.50 netting some _ profit. 
Pondosa pine is not selling so well,. with the 
average log-run price about $20. Mills which 
depend entirely upon Pondosa have curtailed 
production materially during the last few 
months. The firm price policy is being ad- 
hered to. Mixed woods are moving slowly and 
at a loss. The total volume of shipments is 
about one-half of normal. 

The Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club met today with 
the Western Forestry & Conservation Associa- 
tion. There were 120 in attendance. The 
principal speaker was R. H. Weidman, director 
of the Rocky Mountain Experiment Station, 
who works out of Missoula, Mont. Mr. Weid- 
man’s talk was on “What the Federal Forest 
Experiment Station Should Do, and What It 
Is Doing, in the Inland Empire.” Dean Tom 
C. Spaulding, of the forestry school at Mis- 
soula, Mont., also spoke. Tomorrow afternoon 
there will be a demonstration of forest fire 
fighting equipment. 

G. F. Jewett, manager Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co. of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, speaking 
at a meeting of the Coeur d’Alene 4L on March 
10, announced that plans were being completed 
to merge the physical properties of the Rut- 
ledge Timber Co., the Potlatch Lumber Co. and 
the Clearwater Timber Co., all “Weyerhaeuser 
affiliated” plants, but with separate identities 
at present. John Philip Weyerhaeuser, jr., 
Clearwater manager, will be president and 
general manager of the merged group. 

The Ciff Wade sawmill at Carp Lake, about 
ten miles northwest of Goldendale, Wash., be- 
gan operations the first of this month. Mr. 
Wade expects to have a good run this year, 
cutting about 2,000,000 feet. The Van De 
Vanter sawmill, which was moved to Golden- 
dale last fall, is rapidly being put in shape. 

The Clearwater Timber Co., of Lewiston, 
Idaho, is employing 275 men at camp No. 12 
and a camp at Headquarters, according to 
Thomas E. Kinney, logging superintendent, 
who is located now at Lewiston. Operations 
will continue at camp No, 12 until May 1. The 
work at the Headquarters camp will be of 
shorter duration. Logs are now being flumed 
from near Big Island to the Clearwater River 
in preparation for a drive of about 17,000,000 
feet to Lewiston to start about April 1. 

The Chinook Lumber & Manufacturing Co.’s 
sawmill, at Spokane, will start its season's 
run no later than March 23, E. H. Stanton, 
general manager, reports. The sawmill has 
been down since Nov. 15, while the planer has 
operated through the winter. 


A logging crew for Fender’s sawmill of 
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EUROPEAN HARDWOODS 


ENGLISH BROWN OAK 
FRENCH WALNUT 


SLAVONIAN OAK 


ROBERT R. SIZER & CO. 


654 MADISON AVENUE, New YORK, N. Y. 





H. D. Foote, of the H. D. Foote Lumber Co., 
Alexandria, La., was a visitor at Chicago lum- 
ber offices early last week. 


J. F. Higman, of St. Joseph, Mich., head of 
the J. F. Higman Lumber Co., was in Chicago 
for a few days the early part of this week and 
called on local lumbermen. He expected to 
leave later for a brief visit in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Robert K. Eaton, head of the Robert K. 
Eaton Lumber Co., was back in Chicago 
Wednesday after an all-night automobile drive 
from the Mississippi River, where he had spent 
Monday and Tuesday calling on the retail and 
consuming trade in Dubuque, Davenport, Clin- 
ton and Muscatine. The Iowa factories are 
rather cautious about adding to lumber stocks 
right now, he found, but he was able to do 
some business. 


Don S. Montgomery, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
secretary of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, and Ben F. Springer, also of Mil- 
waukee, secretary of the John Schroeder Lum- 
ber Co. and former president of the Wisconsin 
association, were guests of honor of the Kiwanis 
Club of Plymouth, Wis., Monday evening. Mr. 
Springer, who is Supreme Scrivenoter of the 
Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, delivered his 
address on “Touch Wood.” 


Phil Hawes, who for the last four years has 
been in business in Los Angeles, Calif., has 
returned to his old home at Danville, IIl., to 
become manager of the wholesale and retail 
lumber yard and planing mill of E. C. Lamm 
& Co. Since the death of Eugene C. Lamm, 
who was killed a few weeks ago in an airplane 
accident, Mrs. Lamm has been managing the 
business, and continues as its sole owner. No 
other changes in personnel have been made. 


Three Chicago lumber retailers left last Fri- 
day to spend about two weeks enjoying the 
balmy breezes of Biloxi, Miss. They are Frank 
J. Burns, of the Frank J. Burns Lumber Co., 
James Miksak, of the Pilsen Lumber Co., and 
A. T. Stewart, of the A. T. Stewart Lumber 
Co. Of course they took their golf clubs along, 
anticipating a bit the opening of the northern 
season, and it is expected that the gay golf 
greens by the glittering gulf will witness many 
a friendly combat during the days to come. 


J. F. Coleman and Harry P. Jones, both of 
Kinzua, Ore., manager and general sales manager, 
respectively, of the Kinzua Pine Mills Co., have 
been on a tour of lumber distribution centers in 
the central territory, calling on their friends in the 
trade, and Wednesday they visited at the offices 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. They have 
observed an upturn in business conditions, and 
reported an especially good demand for Kinzua 
millwork items, including frames. They left 
Chicago Wednesday night, Mr. Coleman to re- 
turn home and Mr. Jones to call on the com- 
pany’s representatives and dealers in the East. 


J. E. Hunter, of Chicago, vice president of 
the Chicago Lumber Sales Co., returned Sun- 
day from a trip to Louisiana and Alabama and 
other parts of the South. His journey con- 
sumed two weeks, and he reported that he 
found mills firming up in their price demands 
quite noticeably. They are working smal) 
shifts only, and they do not have the large 
stocks which formerly oppressed them, so they 
feel now in a position to get something closer 
to what the lumber is worth, and Mr. Hunter 
said there are increasingly frequent instances 
of orders being rejected by the mills because 
of the unsatisfactory prices. He admitted that 
there is little buying activity now, and that at 
ridiculously low prices, but said he was sure 
this is just the “lull before the storm,” and 





that June, or July at the very latest, would see 
enough more business that lumbermen will haye 
definite knowledge the difficulties are fading 
away. During his trip Mr. Hunter stopped at 
St. Louis, Mo., also, and found there is activity 
in lumber buying in that territory, although it 
is cheap. 

William Donovan, of the Donovan Lumber 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash., manufacturer, called the 
office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on his 
way back from a visit to friends and business 
acquaintances in northern Michigan and also 
spending a day or so in Chicago, taking a 
look into the situation here. He is much inter- 
ested in learning what is being done to stim- 
ulate business but believes this will come about 
only through the retailer’s passing along to 
the consumers reductions that they obtain from 
the lumber manufacturers for stocks they buy, 
Mr. Donovan believes that this will be the 
turning point for better business. He was in 
an optimistic frame of mind and declared he was 
doing his share to push things forward. 


New Catalog of Tools 


Lumbermen who maintain a glass department, 
to care for the community’s needs in automo- 
bile glass as 
well as _ house 
windows, will 
be interested in 
a new catalog, 
No. 831, which 
has just been 
issued by the 
Henry G. Lange 
Machine Works, 
of Chicago. It 
lists glass shop 





NET PRICE 
CATALOG No. 831 





SUPPLIES, TOOLS 
MACHINERY for the 


AUTOMOBILE, GLASS 





TRIMMING and BODY 
SHOP tools and sup- 
plies, and also 
machinery for 
the automobile 
HENRY G. LANGE MACHINE WORKS trim shop, as 


LOWEST PRICE . BEST QUALITY - GLICREST Stave E 
156-166 N. May St. Chicogo, lit 


the accompany- 
ing illustration 
shows. Any 
reader of the 
AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN may have a copy, without obli- 
gation, by writing to the Lange company at 166 
North May Street, Chicago. 








Better Train ‘em a Little 


Last week a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, while visiting relatives in a little 
city over in Michigan, had an opportunity to 
get first-hand information on how “surveys” of 
a community’s homes are likely to be conducted 
for retail lumber dealers when the employing 
dealer does not take the time to coach the “sur- 
veyor” as to what to look for and how to 
get it. 

In this case a carnenter was working, out on 
the front porch. Actually it was a very trivial 
job he was doing at the time—just repairing a 
clothes-rod hanger for a closet. But there he 
was at work. A college student—very nice 
appearing chap, and polite, too—apneared and 
asked to see Mrs. Blank (that will do very 
well for the name), and soon he as talking 
with her, there at the front door. He was 
conducting, he said, a house-to-house canvass 
as to what would be done in the building line, 
for the Whosis Lumber Co. Did Mr. and Mrs. 
Blank intend to do any roofing this year? Or 
any painting? “Oh, no,’ Mrs. Blank replied, 
seemingly sure he would not be interested, 
“we're just going to shingle our roof. We're 
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not just sure about what we are going to do, 
” 
= caller apparently accepted the house- 
wife's own valuation as to the imnortance of 
this information, and wrote down just two 
words on the card which had _ been prepared 
and columned for this purpose. Then he turned 
to leave, and that was too much for the writer, 
who halted the “stude” and demanded, “What 
did you write on that card?” The answer was 
an apologetic explanation that the lumberman 
wanted some kind of a report anyhow, whatever 
the answer, so he showed what he had written. 
After “Paint” he had written “Poor,” and 
aiter “Roof” he had also written just that same 
“Poor,” with no reference to the shingling to 
be done or to the fact that the porch had no 
ceiling. : ; 
A few minutes’ conversation made the collegi- 
ate one see the point, and he started then to 
make real reports. 








New Sales Manager and New Policy 


MINNEAPOLIS, MinN., March 23.—Tom V. 
Sawyer, for years a firm believer in the retail 
lumber dealer as the best means of distribution 
for such building materials as insulation and 
kindred products, has been appointed sales man- 
ager of the Insulite Co., with his headquarters 
here, and retailers will be further gladdened 
by the added an- 
nouncement of 
President E. W. 
Backus that this 
company will go 





TOM V. SAWYER 

Minneapolis, Minn.; 

Sales Manager of 
Insulite Co. 





forward on an ag- 
gressive program 
»f merchandising 
its products 
through _ retail 
lumber dealers ex- 
clusively, because “we have proved to our sat- 
isfaction that in the marketing of such a prod- 
uct as Insulite the retail lumber dealer is the 
logical, substantial and progressive merchan- 
diser,’ Mr. Backus expects this new policy, and 
the acquisition of Mr. Sawyer, to lead his com- 
pany on to a 1931 that shall be a banner year. 

Mr. Sawyer has some splendid sales records 
to his credit in the insulation field, and previous 
to that several years in automobile sales work. 








New Edition of Blue Book 


The April issue of the “Blue Book,” credit 
rating manual published twice yearly by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Credit Cor- 
poration, will be delivered to its subscribers 
promptly on the first of the month, and Charles 
J. Morgan, of Chicago, manager of the organ- 
ization, declares that it will be the most com- 
plete and up-to-date credit reference book ever 
offered to the industry. 

A new feature added in recent months—by its 
very nature exclusive to this book—is the use 
ot credit interchange information secured 
through the efforts of the regional associations 
ot manufacturers affiliated with the National 
association. Members of the associations report 
monthly all past-due accounts, and the thou- 
sands of reports thus received are used by the 
“Blue Book” organization in further checking 
its ratings and in warning subscribers, when 
necessary, by withdrawal of, or change in, 
ratings. Of course it is the “Blue Book’s” posi- 
tion as official credit organ of the National asso- 
Ciation that makes this sort of service possible. 

In addition to this source of information there 
was the usual annual solicitation of nearly 50,- 
000 concerns for financial statements, and more 
than a year’s work by an expert staff in a com- 
plete revision of the book, from cover to cover, 
Mr. Morgan told the American LuMBERMAN 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


in support of his declaration that there never 
has been such a complete lumber credit refer- 
ence book. Associated with him at the organ- 
ization’s headquarters in Chicago—in the Con- 
way Building at 111 West Washington Street— 
are W. W. Perkins, subscription manager, and 
J. B. King, service manager, whose abilities in 
their respective fields are well known to the 
trade. Fred Wright, another veteran in lum- 
ber credit matters, is manager of the western 
office, which was opened last fall at Seattle, 
Wash., in conjunction with the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, to meet the increas- 
ing demand for service in the Northwest. 

Much of the praise for the splendid success 
of the “Blue Book” in the year just passed 
Mr. Morgan modestly passes on to the three 
Chicagoans who form its executive committee— 
George Dulany, jr., who is chairman, John 
Watzek, jr., and Charles M. Hines. Mr. Mor- 
gan said that “The ‘Blue Book’ has never ex- 
perienced a more successful year, nor have 
prospects for new business been more inviting 
than those now coming to the ‘Blue Book’ at 
the start of its thirtieth year of business.” 


Honored on Eightieth Birthday 


ORANGE, TEx., March 23.—The Sunset Grove 
Country Club was the scene of a happy gath- 
ering last Thursday, the occasion being a sur- 
prise chicken barbecue supper tendered by a 
number of his employees and business associ- 
ates to W. H. Stark, president of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co., on his 80th birthday. Mr. 
Stark, as usual, played a round of golf late in 
the afternoon, a sport in which he is quite 
adept despite the handican of failing eyesight, 
and was agreeably surprised to find himself in 
the early evening surrounded by his hosts and 
made the guest of honor at this novel supper. 
Mr. Stark was congratulated upon having 
reached the advanced age of 80 years, still hale 
and hearty and able to hold his own with 
younger and more vigorous players on the golf 
links. In honor of the occasion and of the ex- 
cellent score turned in by him on his afternoon 
round, Mr. Stark was presented with a box of 
golf balls. 

Mr. Stark came to Orange many years ago, a 
poor young man, but possessed of ambition and 
unusual business ability. During the years that 
have intervened he became the head of one of 
the greatest lumbering enterprises in the South 
and has amassed a fortune. His advanced years 
sit with unusual lightness upon him and it is 
with keen regret that he has seen the practical 
end of the great lumber operation that has been 
the backbone and mainstay of the prosperity 
of this section for so many years. The two 
big mills of the Lutcher & Moore company at 
Orange recently have ceased operations, having 
exhausted their timber supply, but the company 
continues to operate its small plant at Lunita, 
La. The citizens of Orange generally, all of 
whom hold Mr. Stark in highest esteem be- 
cause of his many philanthropies, are hoping 
that plans may be evolved that will make pos- 
sible the resumption of operations of these mills 
and his continued identity with the lumber in- 
dustry of this section. 





To Cease Free Distribution 


Fircupurc, Mass., March 24.—For several 
years lumbermen have been reading with in- 
terest the business predictions of Alvan T. 
Simonds, president of the Simonds Saw & Steel 
Co., contained in “Looking Ahead,” a little 
pamphlet copies of which have been sent by 
Mr. Simonds free of charge to anyone who re- 
quested to be put on the mailing list. 

However, the time has come, with the mail- 
ing list at its present unexpectedly large pro- 
portions, when Mr. Simonds feels he should 
charge at least the cost of handling and post- 
age. Accordingly he announces that begin- 
ning with the next issue those who wish to re- 
ceive it regularly are asked to send $2 for a 
year’s subscription to “Looking Ahead,” Box 
486, Fitchburg. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss | 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve 
months is determined in advance and 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK 
220 So. State St. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
Chicago, Ill. San Franci 


rancisco, Cal. 


511 Locust St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 




















7 
Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules A 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope. has been 
proven by its years of sérvice in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 


New York Chicago Denver 
San Francisco 



































WEEDS need not 


cause fires....destroy 
them this easy way!!! 


Simply dilute 1 gallon of Wilson's Weed Killer to 46 
gallons of water and just sprinkle around your lumbes 
piles and buildings. . . at the mills or in your yards. One 
good application a year is sufficient. This is cheap fire 
insurance! Send in a trial order today! 1 Gallon $2.00; 
5 Gallons $8.00; 10 Gallons $15.00; 25 Gallons $30.00; 
50 gallons $50.00; freight allowed on 5 gallons or over 
East of the Mississippi River. 


Booklet mailed on reauest. 


Crreitil 


Department R 1 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEYF 








Established1847 


Foreign Forwar- 
ders, Customs 
Brokers. We 


Richard Shipping Corp. 
44 Beaver Street. NEW YORK 
Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 
Special department handling export lumber shipments 


handle allclasses 
of cargo and at- 
tend to collection 
of invoices. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


GRAND PRIZE 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500Axes& Tools 
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Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy — 
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SPECIFICATION 
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Your Contractors 
Will Welcome It. 


It is a blank specification (easily made out) for 
any building as well as a guarantee of materials 
and construction. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
futvre. Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 


YraAlL COUPON NOW? 














AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 
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(Continued from Page 69) 
a policy would stimulate the effects of the 
sales departments to further needed research 
for new outlets. 

The Southern 27ine Association in its 
weekly radio program announced that con- 
sumers’ inspection service will be available 
in the St. Louis area through the efforts of 
twenty district dealers. Inspector House, 
who supervises yard grading in this district, 
will also handle consumer inspection. 

J. P. Boyd, district sales manager Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. at Chicago, spent March 
18 in St. Louis. He made arrangements to 
address the marketing class in economics at 
Washington University next month. 

W. J. Yardley, vice president and general 
manager of the Sabine Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex., stopped over in St. Louis March 17 en 
route to Chicago on a business trip, and for 
a half day on his way back to Houston. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 25.—After a brief spurt in demand 
for northern pine, trade has returned to 
about normal for this time of year. Orders 
are confined largely to fill-in requirements of 
retailers, most buyers stipulating quick de- 
livery There is some call for crate and box 
material, but industrials as a rule are not 
in the market. Prices are firm, with few spe- 
cial offerings being made. 

A feature of the market in the Northwest 
is the growing demand for northern white 
cedar. All sorts of material, except very 
small posts, are in fairly good demand, con- 
sidering the season. 

Although millwork firms are not particu- 
larly busy, inquiries indicate a gain in ac- 
tivity. 

Trial of the $3,320,000 suit filed against 
E. W. Backus and the Minnesota & Ontario 
Paper Co. by minority stockholders of the 
National Pole & Treating Co., starts tomor- 
row in Hennepin County district court. The 
plaintiffs. Miss Cora Neile and Frank G. 
More, seek to have the Minnesota company 
return to the National about $3,320,000 which, 
it is claimed, Mr. Backus loaned from the 
latter concern’s treasury to the paper com- 
pany Mr. Backus states that the loan was 
made with authority of the stockholders, but 
this the plaintiffs deny. Both companies are 
controlled by Mr. Backus through the Backus- 
Brooks Co 

Boston, Mass. 

March 24.—Opinion in important business 
and banking circles of New England seems to 
be crystalizing 1xlong the lines that the down- 
ward movement in business activity has cul- 
Lumber dealers in several 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut 
already note an appreciable upturn in home 
building. and there was a big upward swing 
last week in the aggregate of New England 
‘ts awarded. Work began 
yesterday on the $16,000,000 vehicular tunnel 
under Boston Harbor, and it will require much 
lumber. 

Approval by the Shipping Board of the can- 
cellation of the rate agreement, three years 
old, on which the Intercoastal Lumber Confer- 
ence has been based, certainly has not helped 
the situation in the eastern market for West 
Coast lumber. Demand is slow and the com- 
petition is very keen. There has been busi- 
ness in Douglas fir at $12 off, and in western 
hemlock at $12.50 off, page 11%, Atlantic dif- 
ferentials. The fir board market is demoral- 
ized. No. 1 common may be bought ec. i. f. 
at $19, No. 2 at $17 and No. 3 at $14@15. 
Retailers are hesitant. 

Wholesalers handling Idaho white pine re- 
port that demand fails to show any decided 
improvement; there has been no change in 
prices. Pondosa pine is selling very slowly 
even at the concessions now offered on Nos. 
2 and 3 common in straight cars of all one 
width. 

News of the assignment of the P. W. Wood 
Lumber Corporation, of Worcester, was fol- 
lowed shortly by legal action for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver for the A. T. Stearns Lum- 
ber Co., of Boston. It is generally agreed that 
“frozen” assets due to the business situation 
is responsible. 
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Headquarters of the Pacific Atlantic Lumber 
Corporation, represented here by Harold Bent, 
have been recently transferred to Room 499 
of the new United Shoe Machinery Building 
at 140 Federal Street, Boston. The new Paleo 
telephone number is Liberty 6647. 

In an item appearing as the last paragraph 
of the Boston news letter, on page 57 of the 
March 14 issue of the AMERICAN Lu 
the name of the general sales manag 


$loedel Donovan Lumber Mills, of Bellingham, 





MBERMAN, 


Wash., was incorrectly given. It should be 
Ralph A. Clark. Also, the connection of C, 9. 
Chenoweth was not correct. Mr. Chenoweth 


conducts the New England sales office at New- 
tonville, Mass., for the Bloedel Donovan Lum- 
ber Mills, of Bellingham, Wash. 


Houston, Tex. 


March 24.—Continued inquiry from all part 
of the country gives lumber manufa 
reason to believe that there is a good prospect 
of getting out of the slump before long. There 
has been no appreciable change in prices. A 
fair volume of orders is being filled. Most 
the purchases are assorted yard stocks. Rail- 
road business is still good, and con 





ing to the Government are Ex- 
port trade is slow. Texas oil uving 
a considerable amount of con bers, 
but this business is being urgely 
through local yards that have sprung up 
around Henderson, Longview, Kilgore, Tyler 
and elsewhere. Recent reports indicate some 
thirty or more new yards ive been estab- 


lished by Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma a 1 Ar- 


kansas concerns. 


Shreveport, La. 


March 23.—The wholesale market f south- 
ern pine is slow. Orders are coming from 
Kansas and Oklahoma, and also points in 


northern Oklahoma which had been practically 
given cver to the sale of Douglas fir 
ments during nearly tw weeks of good 
weather have greatly depleted order files, as 
most mills had the stock for which the 

taken orders. Rains and cold weather 
now restricting shipments. The woods 
still boggy, and it will take another week of 
fair weather to enable the mills to get into 
certain parts of the woods for heavy logs. 
However, timber orders are being cut in lively 
fashion. The demand from the eastern Texas 
oil field is falling off somewhat, as most of 
the new yards there are now pretty well 
stocked up. Demand from the North has been 
slow and uncertain. Though quotations are 


low, northern dealers come back with lower 


Ship- 

















offers. Mill price lists show change. 
Hardwood mills are finding it difficult 


to find orders, and no one seems to be aware 
of any definite arket price 
or ash 

The J. F. Ball & Bro. Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of 
Alexandria, La., has resumed operations i! 
both mill and planer. John W. 
dent and A. 8S. Davis, secretary. 





, gum 





Dail 1S presi- 








George Freeman, who for many yez vas 
an official of the Vict« Lu er ( ist 
been re-elected president of the na 


State Fair. 

B. Hudson Bolinger, vice president S. H 
Bolinger Lumber Co., has been elected presi- 
dent of the Norwela Council, 


America. 
Warren, Ark. 


-The Arkansas soft pine mills 


March 23 






have had a fair business du last two 
weeks. Good demand for fini trin 15 
continued, and planing mills h been oper- 
ating extra time on molding work. 30x fac- 
tories have been running five to ten hours 


above the present forty-hour weekly standard 
Both rough and dressed finish are in good 
demand, and orders for wrapped trim for 
mixed-car loading are in fair supply; most of 
this business comes from the North and East. 
The central West is taking fair quantities of 
mixed orders There is a fa demand for 
common items, along with some floor ind 
siding, for Texas, but most of the Arkansas 
mills refuse the low prices offered. The de- 
mand for the new East Texas oil field has been 
a life saver to the mills in that immediate sec- 
tion, and mills in southwest Arkansas have 
found it a good outlet for common items 
Mills in the southeastern part of the State are 
not able to compete. A number of inquiries 
are out for oil derrick patterns, but most or- 
ders go to mills more favorably located. New 
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inquiries are being received for car material, 


including 1x4- and 6-inch, 9- and _ 10-foot 
B&better car siding along with No. 1 lining 
in random lengths, also a quantity of 2x6- 
inch, 18-foot B&better is wanted. This item 
f stock is ordinarily held for a fair premium, 


pecause the mills are able to furnish only lim- 


ited amounts. 


Hollis Burroughs, general sales manager of 
Fordyce-Crossett Lumber Co., is on a trip to 
New England and other consuming points in 


the North and East in the interest of his com- 
pany. 


Macon, Ga. 


March 23.—Little business in roofers is 


being transacted, and production is exceed- 
ingly low. Local yards are getting some busi- 
ness, for there has been a construction and 


repair program carried out with a view to re- 
lieving unemployment. 

Longleaf business is a little better than it 
was a month ago; certainly much better than 


it was two months ago. Production is held 
down to equal the demand. Mill stocks are 
low. There should be considerable business 


placed in the next month or 
of the Southeast. 
Most hardwood manufacturers report an im- 


two by railroads 


provement in business during March, but 
volume is subnormal. Production has been 
held down, so mills have less stock than in 
years. Some fairly good orders have been 


booked in the last 
furniture trade. 
the Hast. All 


few days, largely from the 
Some of them came from 
woods are included in orders. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


March 24.—Lumber interests are doing 
everything possible to promote building here 
now that spring weather has set in. An ordi- 


nance up for public hearing would permit 
2-story and 3-story non-fireproof 
and public garages up to and in- 
five stories. Seven exhibition homes 
sponsored by the Kansas City Star have drawn 


erection of 
apartment 
cluding 


enormous crowds. The sale of lumber here 
has not increased greatly. Retail yards are 
virtually the only buyers, since industrial and 
railroad demand is not at all strong. Last 
week there was an increase in orders from 


this territory. Inquiry is very promising and 
salesmen’s reports are very optimistic. 

The upward trend of southern pine sales 
Was even decided last week. Most of 
the buying retail yards in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Inquiry is in good volume. 
A few industrial orders came from the East. 
Douglas fir was in much better demand. Some 
fair-sized amounts were sold to eastern yards. 
There was probably more fir than any other 
species sold for industrial use. Sales of west- 
ern pines held up. Railroads bought spar- 
ingly. A nice volume of inquiry has developed 
but buyers offer unacceptable prices. Better 
demand for both shingles and lath is reported. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


March 21.—Effective Feb. 28, a-new tariff 
enables Grays Harbor shippers of forest prod- 
ucts to partly load cars on the Harbor and 
complete loading in Tacoma, at the rate of 
$6.50 a car additional to the through rate to 
eastern destinations. 

A project to dredge Chehalis river has been 
approved by the Federal Government. The 
Government will spend $50,000, and the Port 
of Grays Harbor will spend an equal amount. 
The plan is for a channel 100 feet wide from 
Cosmopolis to Montesano. At present vessels 
reaching the mills in Montesano do so at con- 
siderable risk, and only vessels with light 
draught are able to go up the river. 


more 
was for 


The Schafers Bros. Plant, idle since last 
August, resumed operations March 20. The 


Dryad Mill has a capacity of 150,000 feet daily. 
Henry Blagen, of the Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co., Hoquiam, sailed last week for Japan. It 
is understood that when Mr. Blagen returns 
he plans to develop a huge oyster farm near 
Grays Harbor. It is reported that W. E. 
Boeing, of the Greenwood Timber Co., will be 
associated with Mr. Blagen in the enterprise. 
Ralph Morley, and Paul H. Morley, of Sagi- 
naw, Mich., are guests of their brother, A. J. 
Morley, president of the Saginaw Timber Co. 
Percy D. Norton, for many years associated 
With the Northwestern Lumber Co., of Ho- 
quiam, left last week for Mineral, Wash., 
Where he will reside. Mr. Norton is a son of 
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the late Percy D. Norton, of Tacoma, for many 
years manager of the St. Paul & Tacoma 
Lumber Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


March 24.—It is the opinion of leading re- 
tailers that business has taken a definite turn 
for the better. An official of one of the lead- 
ing New York firms said today: ‘People com- 
ing in to see us are evincing more interest, 
and I have the impression that business is be- 
ginning to improve.” Another good sign is 
the fact that most lumber prices are holding 
well. The exceptions are some items of North 
Carolina pine and hardwoods. Wholesalers 
are trying more diligently to land business 
than they have done for months, and some of 
their salesmen report good returns. 

The Westchester Building Material Sales- 
men’s Club will hold its annual meeting next 
Monday night at the Green Shutter Inn, Tuck- 
ahoe, N. Y. 

rank D. Homan, advertising and credit 
manager of the Dykes Lumber Co., will be the 
speaker at next Friday night’s meeting of the 
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Nylta Club. His subject will be “Costs and 
Profits.” Mr. Homan gave a talk before the 
club last fall which resulted in many requests 
for another address. 

Ray Davis, formerly of Seattle, is now rep- 
resenting the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co. in 
northern New Jersey. 

Charles Hill, general manager Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation, is ill at his home in Mont- 
clair, N. J., but expects to be back at his desk 
shortly. 


Laurel, Miss. 


March 23.—It is the opinion of southern pine 
sales managers that market conditions are 
undoubtedly much improved. While total vol- 
ume of business has not increased, orders carry 
better prices than have been obtained hereto- 
fore. Mills continue to curtail production and 
are reducing inventories. The export market 
for pine is somewhat stronger; inquiries dur- 
ing the last week were much more numerous, 
and several large orders were placed. MHard- 
wood sales volume and prices show practically 
no change. 












































Showing how we hand split rungs right out of Oak, 
Ash or Hickory logs and then hand shave them for 
the higher grades of famous 


_ Babcock Spruce Ladders 


| 
| 
Remember we pay the freight—Send for catalog. | 


_ The W. W. Babcock Co., Bath, New York 


} 
| 













Here’s the Place to Get 
Any Quantity of Finest Quality 


Northern Hardwoods 


Our large tracts of virgin growth 
timber and modern manufacturing 
facilities insure you a dependable 
source of supply Let us prove it. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGAN. 
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Following are f. o. b. 
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mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Mo., 


for the week ended March 21: 























Plooring Finish, All 10x20’ | Boards, S1S or S28 No. 1 Dimension, No. 2 Shortleaf Fencing, S18, 10-29 
ix3” E.G.— B&Better Rough: | Wo. 1, (all 10-20’): S1S1E Dimension S151E No. 1— 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 58.78 OS eee 29.15 rere 27.14 Short- Long- | 2x 4”, 10’...... 16.39  — eee 
No. 1, 6-20’..... 49.00 1x8” 34.25 sate 30.98 leaf leaf aa 16.70 Pe” Khekwenn 27.54 
1x3” F.G.- 1x12” ......° 49.75 1x12” |....°° 41:50 | 2x 4”, 10’..18.37 20.70 “ee 17.56 | No. 2 
3&Btr, 10-20’.. 31.42 5/4x4”, 6&8”... 45.50 | No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 12’... 17.77 19.78 18&20’..... 19.42 ere re 13.29 
No. 1, 10-20’.... 28.34 5/4x5, 10&12” 69.25 | 1x9” 15.16 167, .19.14 232.17 | Sx 6”, 107...... 12.42 WO goa. 13.77 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 21.00 6/4 & 8/4x4, | eee 15.2 18&20’..21.24 24.53 eee 12.91 | No. 3 
x4” E.G.— naar 6.84 | 1x12” °..°°°* 4943 | 2x 6”, 107..15.49 16.25 SEE 3.00 Re lesen 8.11 
or i 10-207... py: 6/4 & 8/4x5, No. 3 (all 6- 20’): : 2?.. 16.12 19.05 18&20’...... 14.49 Oe ee 8.31 
No. 1, 6-20’.... 42.5: & 12" 58.82 meee ~~ ‘ ER b.. 15.13 21.25 2x 8” CEEETE 5. Of 
No., 2, 6-202... 25.50 Badetter & rfac y ixlo” “222002. 10/83 184207.17-79 2179 | aac Itll ane Winster Lath 
1x4” F.G.— ——— +; ee ‘$2 | 2x 8”, 107..15.00 19.75 16’...... 15.43 | No. 1, %”, 47.. 2.38 
BABtr, 10-20... 0.45 ew Torre ty ps ae”) ntneeed 10.35 12’. 16.43 18.00 18&20°. 0. 16.65 | No. 2, %”", 4 185 
No. 1, 10-20"... 27.10 i 38.69 Ceiling 16’..16.60 19.24 | 2x10”, 107...... 16.25 
No. 2, 10-20’.... 18.14 a Pe ee eee 18&20"..16.47 18.81 | SFR 14:26 | Byrkit Lath 
Shiplap 1x12”. ....... 60.47 | B&Btr ........ 94.11 | 2x10", 30. .39.25 33-35 amare es 15-61 | 4 and 6....... a 
No. 1 (all 10-207): 5/4x4, 6&8”... 53.92 IO, Aeccveccoes 22.24 12°. -22.32 27.01 ' pS&20"...... + ph Be Dinners, 44 
. - EF /4er ao” BF 7 9 9 16’. .23.27 28.64 2x12 IRE 17.25 12’ and longer. 10.75 
lx 49 5/4x& 10&12” 65.90 No 13.38 ’ 
1 7 geberidba ds oye 64 & 8/4x4, a aad Ce Te ; 18&20’..25.04 29.40 | ES 7.77 | Car Material 
sine caatass c** SSR ‘senr * -) 5. | Casing and Base 2x12”, 10°..25.82 .... Re 19.28 ae Sentente 
oN teen Mee Pt PO hee stan: 12’..27.83 36.75 18x20"...... 21.96 | (All Ix4 & 6”): 
=, Pe 15.46 oS & TLeme man gee 41.85 16’..28.45 40.00 ‘ “ | B&Btr., 9 and 
a re 14.98 | 10&12 67.56 — Dut eeee 4419 18&20". .28.69 44.50 Longleaf Timbers | gerne 7.00 
No. 3 (a -20" C Surfaced:  - | & era is a?* See No. 1 Sq. E&S 10 and 20’... 25.00 
1X8", weer eee 86 1x4” ........ 32.50 5 and 10 47.56 Drop Siding 54S, 20’ and | 12 and 14’... 25.00 
1X10" «6.40. 10.00 | axe” filler! 31.52 | Jambs 1x6”, 10-20-— under: i ae 19.50 
Partition Be. aa 32.50 3&better: i errr. 28.40 _ reer 21.95 | No. 1 
1x4” 1x5 and 10” 35.43 1%, 1% & 2x4 eee 28.24 Re get eeecee 26.29 |  vsruweeanen 17.00 
| Se 39.75 To <a aes 48.75 OO tacieax 53.41 PO. Bose cnaeues 17.30 Re . Satwnene oe 39.00 | No. 2 random.. 14.50 
P auSeens an “yesen! average f. o. b. Nor- [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] roger Wash., a af vee My ~~ 
0 prices made uring the period Feb. 1 to cedar siding in mixed Cars, new undling, 0 
28, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- Portland, Ore., March 25. f. o. b. | 18 foot, f. 0. b. mill, are: 
lina Pine Association: mil: prices on actual sales were reported to 
Bdge 4/4 the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association Bevel Siding, 44-inch 
— by members during the three days ende Clear “an “Be 
NE Sad os 5g aoa deen nu Wc wes paucet $39.65 | Wednesday, March 25. Averages include both | 4-inch ............. $25.00 $22.00 $17.00 
MA potnsis aucantcodcneeinetecanadin 25.05 | direct and wholesale sales, and are based 0M | §-inch ............. 29.00 24.00 20.00 
RI hn wah wen bGd coeanenchwaue tania 18.50 | mixed car orders. Quotations follow: G-inch ........+.2-. 29.00 24.00 20.00 
DME a tha wewa benexacdcucd occas ¥ces 15.50 Pin Clear Bungalow Siding 
Ss ee nese s28 8-inch Fisoo “432.00 
z ie - INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, -= NE oid enae ale éa ke ea eaterd y .00 
ee “a “| ee lee. emg” gg” aa | WO-ineh oe 53.00 43.00 
OF tee 40.70... onal ane C selects AL..... $51.14 $52.25 $58.75 $77.92 | 12-inch e+ 62.00 
Se ieenten cas 42.1 95 2 7 D selects AL..... : a Vee See Skee | 8o*e eater ee enret arse . ooee 
Blades og $20.96 $ _ sas No. 1 common AL 33.00 -- 40.00 ... Finish, B&better a — 
TM) a oe q 2.75 No. 2 common Al 25.86 23.00 22.92 29. 79 or Roug 
A RN peecbenheh aio UC tee UR | Mo. $ common AL 16.93 16.76 16.37 11.61 | In 8% ...........- ieesaaecienin veeee$ 50.00 
| Seaseaiiele tsaaladied is: 62.00 43.85 26.40 18.60 Suop, 5/4 AND 6/4, S2S— an TUTTI TTET TTT rrr ecece soae 
Edge, B&better— No. 1, $25.29; No. 2, $15.13; No. 3, $11.49 | peaqe reer 85.00 
5/4” SELECTS S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— ] TRIS? 2 .cecccccccccccccccccccccccccecs 90.00 
PEt KuGeGendadthevekeadd ekeue sheuncewes $44.45 | ” 
DE” Lkaevscaksustacnrinndeendcatencws 57.60 | C select AL....$60.00 D select AL....$46.00 | ar Adin lanl athe has athe a hele tesaletcepadts Bm 
yy al ee ree Idaho White Pine Bd Sepbhemenaneietaeasertes 
Bark Strips— INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2s— ——" | By ¥ pager or Flooring, One Side V yi 
: 6” ” 2 a MN MN no cai eG aw ae ward nik NS " 
I eo ards a 6 wistinsh Bare ordloranpaceianen $27.70 C selects AL..... $58.00 $58, 00 $68.00 $98.00 | 1x4”, 8 to 18’...... eee eee eee ee eeeee 40.00 
EE LA diewivelnsverceseekerneconsnres 14.95 po Renee Bio + 51 os oe 00 ae | Discounts on Mouldings 
y ‘0 » 38.92 od, (1.9 | = 
Dressed 214” 3”& | Neo 9 common AL 31.49 31.33 31.37 39.72 | Made from 1x3” and under............... 55% 
Floori wid Wider | No. 3 common AL 19.42 20.42 30. 49 96.08 | Made from other sizes..........ceesccees 45% 
oormg— ide ider mo. ¢ OO . egy tle page For 50,000 feet or more, additional dis- 
og on te seseeeees $37.75 $36.35 SeLects S2S, 5/4 aNp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— COTE onc ce anceeevescveréscctéenacesesees 5% 
ey S See tos ernie oar ois | CG select AL....$80.00 D select AL....$64.00 Clear Lattice, 848, 4 to 16° 
*  teseeens 2%” 3%” eens, Gere, OF Cac cwccenaees coosescaes 32.00 . 100 lin. ft. 
B&better, a5 Ba lie i ol ere 37.00 36.00 | Larch and Pir if. ee ee $0 . 
B&better, bark strip partition.......... $28.35 | No. 1 dimension, = S, + oe gala ak hee ae 1 We” sAdssusenev ekesenedecsenannadanaeks 25 
i No. 1 dimension, 2x10” 16’.......ccccces 5.75 
Box bark strips, dressed..........+e-eee00% Bssog Vert. er. flooring C&btr. 4” RL......... 32.50 
oO. 
Rooters arene | cae Sema iain PHILADELPHIA PRICES 
Oe whececadeecevetevedonaesseeesenen 21. W 
DS Spe nceeceheapserveceereseeane®.enun 21.40 | f : Philadelphia, Pa., March 23.—Following are 
1X10" eee cece teen eee e en eeeeeeeeecsees 22.15 Everett, Wash., March 21.—List prices of | prices prevailing today in this market: 
gl ren ye rer rere yore tT 26.95 logs: LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE FLOORING, 1x3-inch— 
Fir: Selected No. 1, $21; No. 1, $20; No. 2, | B&better, $44.00. No. 1 common, $40.00. No. 
$15: No. 3, $10. | 2 droppings, $29.00. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. o. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
Wo. 1 Hemlock Boards, 515— 


8’ 10,12&14° 16’ 
Me ed caw anaes eoeee $21.50 $22.50 $23.50 
|} ere 25.00 26.00 27.50 
ey sent cteknnke eee 26.00 27.00 23.50 
DE” «w#ttadebnense eames 28.50 29.50 31.00 
| RSS pa Rat 29.50 30.50 32.00 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


prices on No. 1 boards. 
Wo. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 


8” 10’ 12’ 14 16” 
2x 4” ...$26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $27.00 
2x 6” ... 24.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 27.00 
re 26.00 26.C0 26.00 27.00 
2x10” ... 25.00 28.00 29.00 29.00 28.00 
3213” ... 26:00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 

For Nw. 2 dimension, deduct $2, 50 from price 


of No. 1. 





Cedar: Rafts of shingle lum- 
ber logs, $24. 
Hemlock: 
10.50. 

Note: There is no established price, 
cially not on fir logs, as few 
buyers control the market. 


WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to American LumBgrman] 


Portland, Ore., March 25.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


logs only $12; 


No. 2, $12@12.50; No. 3, $10@ 


espe- 
are moving and 





Finish— 
rere $55@60 
1x4—10” 45@50 

Bevel siding— 

Me cone cons $20.00 
4%4x6”, Flat gr. 26.00 


Vert. gr. 28.00 


Factory stock— 


4/4 ...$24.00@26.00 
5/4 ... 26.00@28.00 
6/4 - 26.00@ 28.00 
8/4 - 29.00@30.00 


Lath 3.00 
Green box 14. 00@15.00 





LONGLEAF YELLOW PINE TIMBERS, 


Rough, merchantable grade, water delivery— 

6&8-inch 10-inch 12-inch 14-inch 16-inch 
$36.00 $42.00 $52.00 $67.00 $73.00 

GEORGIA AIR DRIED ROOFERS— 

Toe and grooved, %-inch, 6-inch width, 

KILN DRIED YELLOW PINE ROoOFERS— 

a and grooved, standard, 6-inch width, 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE RouGH Box, No. 1— 

10-inch, $26.50. 12-inch, $27.50. 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE FINISH, 

ee SO ee er $42.50 

NORTH CAROLINA PINE STEPPING, 

Bé&better, 5/4x12-inch «+++. $63.00 

eg CAROLINA PINE DIMENSION, No. 2 & bet- 
er— 

S4S, %-inch scant, 2x3-inch, 9-foot, $20,00; 
2x3-inch, 16-foot, $21.50. Rough, 2x10-inch, 
16-foot, $24.50; 3x8-inch, 16-foot, $24.00. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., March 24.—F. o. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, March 20, 21 and 23, 
direct only, straight and mixed cars, reported 
py West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 


Bureau, were as follows: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
B B&btr G D 
ae venwet $32.00 $31. 75 $21.25 poe 
ee np wawa 5 31.00 . 
5/4x4" ew eee ‘ 35.00 
Flat Grain See 
0 Oe Git 17.00 14.75 
oe Aad ation Aisa 22.25 18.75 
Mixed Gente Flooring 
ree Te ous eee owen $12.75 
Ceiling 
BExi” woe ween eter 17.00 15.25 . 
oS ere ace 17.25 12.75 ‘ 
aren Siding, 1x6” 
We cismeen en pees 21.50 17.50 ee 
|) eres 18.00 20.75 oske 
Peers iene 12.50 
Finish, Kiln “priea eo Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” i213” 
MAbOtES covccdicesneve $29.50 $35.50 $50.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” ixi3” 
ce? errr s $12.75 $12. 50 $10.25 $15.25 
Mee crea hire 7.00 7. 25 6.50 8.75 
ak 2 swemens 2.75 5.00 5.00 meee 
Dimension 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 


No. 2” thick— 


4”.$12.50 $12.50 $14.00 $14.50 $14.00 ........., 
6”. 12.00 12.00 3.25 13.50 13.50 $17.00 $18.25 
e*. 11.76 33.28 3 3. 50 13.50 13.75 17.00 18.00 
10”. 13.00 13.00 14.00 14.00 14.75 15.75 18.25 
12”. 13.75 13.75 14.50 14.25 14.5 18.25 16.25 
2x4”, 8’, $12.25; 10’, aaa 2x6”, 10’, $11.50 
Random— 2x4” 2x6” x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
No. 2 . .$7.00 $6. 00 $7 " vane $6.5 
i Breese 5.75 2.75 i wks 
No. 1 Common centers 
Su3 te 42127 to BU’, BUPETROOE. 2+ 8c cccwe $15.75 
Su5 to 123x137 to 40’, FOUGE ..cccecceses 14.50 
SxS to 12x18" to 40’, SUPTACOG....ccccse 15.00 
Fir Lath 
Me. 6 Sree Peis 6 onnseeecdewvecrasers $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
BE” ps keke be aee aw ewe pees eam eas $22.00 
BN” cc hkacwimek aedikald eed eee Gun batnes wae 25.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., March 21.—-Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 5 cents over straight car 
prices) f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


GO Oi Back ss va Soke ware see a $1.35 @2.00 
RE ~~ i elle at a RR 1.50@ 2.20 
Pe ES er ere 2.15 @3.00 
DE, CUE MURR so ic.cv.cccceerieme 2.35@2.95 
OS EEE arr ae 3.05 @3.75 
Royals, 24”, A grade ia si erase eeemte ce 6.50@7.00 
Eemenstom, S/F, 16" . vscckewcscevsce SORE 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Eutra etara, €/3....00+ $1.45@2.00 $1.45@2.00 
Extra clears .........- 1.65 @2.20 1.60 @2.30 
RE OF ceccecccee ae 2.05 @3.00 
EE Ferree 2.60@3.00 
Perfections a aia oe 3.15 @3.75 3.15 @3.75 
Royals, 24”, A 7: 7.00@7.50 
Dimension, 6/2, 16”. . 2.35@2.60 2.50 

Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
SO Scenes seecen seus $1.45 @2.00 
Extra clears: 

75% premium clears............. 2.05 @2.40 

50% ee 1.95 @2.50 
poses iy, Pe eee 2.25@3.00 
Eurekas (75% vertical grain)...... 3.00 
 otivuud ceaks easarnearwae 3.25 @3.75 
Co ee AE EE REI Ae ae Rees 7.00 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
Common stare. 6/9... . sciscecececce $0.90@1.00 
Common stars, 5/2.........cccceeee 90@1.15 
CON GENEID. nccceccccccevceees 1.20@1.75 
et ES Ce 4.75 @5.75 
No. 2 perfections...........se0- .-+ 1.85@2.75 


Second Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 
Common stars, 6/2. 


- $0. 90@1.00 $0.90@1.00 
Common stars, 5/2. -90@1.15 1.00 @1.25 
Common clears ....... 25@1. 1.85@1.75 
No. 2 rerfections...... 1.85@2.75  2.00@2.75 
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CALIFORNIA PINES 


The following average wholesale prices 
f. o. b. mills, those on commons covering 1- 
inch stock only, were reported by the Califor- 
nia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation for February: 


California White Pine 


No.1&2-clr. C sel. D sel. No. 3 clr. 
“ widths— 


res ..- $57.40 $53.15 $34.45 $27.50 
7 ere 56.85 54.50 35.10 41.00 
eee - 56.35 45.25 27.60 41.85 
et tnkereread 64.45 55.80 35.10 62.30 
California Sugar Pine 
ee 87.65 77.05 57.55 37.00 
Sr ee 83.20 69.90 52.45 52.85 
err 83.70 59.25 40.65 52.20 
Se 93.40 75.65 59.50 63.15 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
Inch common...$18.05 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 28.20 No. 2 No. 3 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 18.85 6” ....$23.40 $15.95 
Panel, C&better ss 21.85 16.00 
46”"xa.W. ..-- 60.25 10” exe 23.20 15.80 
Sugar Pine Shop - ‘ous ee 5.60 
Inch common.. .$27.05 — 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.. 36.00 SS: See $18.90 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.. 22.45 aes, Sieme, Ae 080 
etter . e " 
White Pir SP aleataskes 28.10 
C&btr., all sizes.$38.60 Lath 
No. 3&better, —_—— 
1x4&6” ie As 17.15 No. D  imineae $ 2.35 
No. 2&btr. ‘dimen., |. ree 1.45 
1f%xXa.w. .. 11.70 No. 1 dim., 
Quatatinss ifs ee secu ws 17.50 
s - OF cat ew eens eae 16.25 
Mixed pines— 
eee $37.10 Douglas Pir 
S/ESGW. icewes 41.85 C&better ...... $40.35 
J 33.00 Ties and tim- 
1: See 38.05 ROO sisesvce Seaae 
10/4&12/4xa.w. 73.20 Dimension 20.40 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f. 0. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
mann white spruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 

Inch 4” 6” 8” 10” 12” 
Dé&btr., 6-16’.$42.00 $46.00 $46.00 $67.00 $82.00 


No 
btr.,* 6-16’. 41.00 45.00 45.00 62.00 77.00 
No. 1, 6-16’.. 40.00 
8-16’.. 40.50 38.50 46.00 
34.00 35.00 


No. 2, 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 27.00 29.00 29.50 29.50 29.50 
5&6/4, 6-16— 4”&wdr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr ....... ---$66.00 $68.00 $71.09 $81.00 
a aoe 60.00 62.00 65.00 75.00 
De De warwiien ses 60.00 63.00 73.00 
For 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 

add $9; 8-inch, ag $6; 10- inch, ‘add $8; 12- inch, 
add $6; No. 3, 6-, 8- and 10-inch, add $7.50; 
12- inch, add $s: “No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2 : other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %4-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

rw but not over 20 percent shorter than 

oot 


33.00 


4- inch. eo M SOON, vicina $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 a 


Lath, spruce ond pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 
2 36. 45. 





ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 
f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 
weights, obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills 


during the week ended March 21: 
Plooring 

= ' 1x3” 1x4” 
Edge grain—Bé&better......... $60.00 $59.00 
Flat grain—Bé&beteer......... 31.50 31.00 

Partition and Siding 
Boston partition, B&better, 1x4”........ $31.00 
Drop siding, B&better, 1x6”............ 32.00 

Finish and Moldings 
Piniem, Peipetter, TeSRIe" . ....sccccevscs $45.00 
Finish, B&better, 5/4x5&10”............ 60.00 
Cee SU WE, TI 6 osde Ks ccvencaesce 52.00 
Discount on moldings, 1544” and under... 50% 
1%” and over.... 42% 

Board and Shiplap 
Boards and shiplap, No. 1, 1x8”........ $28.00 
Boards, No. 2, 1x12”, 10, ccc ice 22.00 
Shiplap, Wy Be. Se atin each rhene panne 15.50 

Dimension 
ee 2 ee 8 ee rer eee $138.00 
ek we oS 8 ae 21.00 
2x12”, See Me OP sci ony waned oxo Se 
ae se 2 ae oS EO ee 16.00 
2x12”; Se We Se ce ahewseuwseannes 23.00 
Lath 

Sear GS os bowen teeasseeeusceeeunn $2.25 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b., Wausau, Wis.: 


AsH— 
Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 .-$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 46.00 $ 30.00 $ 22.00 
5/4 5.00 65.00 58.00 35.00 22.00 
6/4 90.00 75.00 60.00 35.00 22.00 
8/4 100.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 22.00 
BircH— 
4/4 80.00 60.00 38.00 26.00 18.00 
5/4 85.00 65.00 45.00 33.00 19.00 
6/4 90.00 70.00 52.00 35.00 19.00 
8/4 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 21.00 
10/4 100.00 90.00 80.00 60.00 caw 
12/4 105.00 95.00 85.00 65.00 ° 
16/4 160.00 145.00 130.00 eo 
5/8 70.00 55.00 30.00 23.00 
3/4 -- 2.00 58.00 34.00 23.00 
Thin 4/4 72.00 58.00 34.00 eove 
Price of No. 2 and better, 1x4 inch and 
wider, 4- and 6-foot lengths, $30. 


For select red, add $15 

Rough birch, 6- to 16- foot, 1x4 inch, two 
face clear, $70; one and two face clear, $55; 
1x5-inch, two face clear, $85; one and two face 
clear, $65. 


Sorr MAPLE— 


G/4 as 60.00 50.00 38.00 25.00 18.00 
5/4 ... 65.00 55.00 43.00 30.00 19.00 
O76 ins Tee 67.00 55.00 35.00 19.00 
8/4 -- 82.00 72.00 62.00 39.00 19.00 
Sorr ELmM— 
FAS o. 1&Sel No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 60.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 70.00 50.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 75.00 55.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 80.00 60.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 70.00 40.00 rarer 
12/4 ... 100.00 80.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 80.00 viata 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.09 
6/4 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 . 105.00 85.00 52.00 er 
12/4 115.00 95.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
“4. CE 55.00 42.00 24.00 20.00 
5/4 68.00 58.00 48.00 26.00 22.00 
6/4 72.00 62.00 50.00 30.00 23.00 
8/4 75.00 65.00 55.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 
12/4 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 
Keystock, i> $72; or on grades, FAS, $80: 
No. 1, $60; 5/4, $75; or on grades, FAS, $85; 
No. 1, $65 


One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch or 1x4-5-inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep Oak— 
4/4 85.00 65.00 50.00 32.00 14.00 
5/4 - 90.00 70.00 60.00 38.00 18.09 
6/4 - 195.00 85.00 70.00 40.00 18.00 
8/4 . 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 18.00 
HarD MAPLE— 
4/4 67.00 57.00 45.00 34.00 14.00 
5/4 $0.00 60.00 48.00 36.00 18.00 
6/4 85.00 65.00 50.00 36.00 18.00 
8/4 ... 90.00 70.00 60.00 36.00 18.00 
10/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 50.00 Pasa 
12/4 ... 125.00 105.00 90.00 - 00 . 
16/4 170.00 150.00 130.00 sca aw 
HARD MAPLE ROUGH FLOORING Senne 
No. 1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com. 
Oe) 560 cess ees aieseawe $43.00 $33.00 $23.00 
RE Sivieanep ae eens eeu 45.00 35.00 25.00 
Te siasaae haw siemens ee 35.00 25.00 
BEECH— No. 2 and better 
i Oe ee er $38.00 
8 rere a a ee ae ee ee 47.00 
Sel. No No. 2 No. 3 
OPE: cccisws stot 00 $60. 00 $50. 00 $35.00 $22. 00 


Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 
FAS No. 1 & sel. 
Ste: Gaawane oakwnacmnebeles $115.00 $ 90.00 
5/4 POE re om Ree ee 120.00 95.00 
SSS Se rrr ee ty 125.00 100.00 
ee eee 130.00 105.00 
pe eee errr rrr re 150.00 125.00 
12/4 iris hace laaclasin Gir evi ai 160.00 135.00 
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Following were sales prices 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


of southern hardwoods received during the week ended March 17, Chicago basis: 


March 28, 193; 











4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
Ficgurep Rep GumM— ee 
. ~ KR & ° o. 4 
Qtd. FAG..-115.50 cece eeeeceee cecerreveces seeeseeevers <—" sypcbitag I ON i, 
Rep GuM— Pin. FAS... 58.75@ 69.00 76.00@ 76.25 - maha ae 
Qtd. FAS... 74.00@ 75.50 TE.00@ B6.BB  nccccccccccc cocceccccees No. 1&sel. 38.25@ 47.75 45.25@ 54.25 49.25@ 52.00 63.75@ 66.75 
wane sapet. 4 00q $3.38 graeercceee: 56.00 60.50 _ _o Het 4 bg 34 RhGME CeGredwa “Se beaea alien: saliisatse ee 
n 74.25@ 83.25 a .@eicaiteae  Ceariie pie oe » 2 wees . i 
No. 1&sel. 42.75@ 50.75 ............ 56.00@ 57.25 60.50@ 61.50 mixep Oak— 
P ao Dak) SEE Stdcctickcaes ebabeteeaeue S52 0nas.c oe. Sd. wormy 29.50@ 33.75 26.25 37.00@ 3 
AP GUM— PoPLAR— 
Qtd. No.1 & , a PO WA Seika ede CNA Guvcewzeeene 50.25 
ences? TERIO SIMO... - 0 oeeees 36.25 35.00@ 36.50 Selects «= 45.75 eeeeeccsiee neeeteneeees 
. FAS.. ‘ ; kate e eee eee _ *# Peers rees Pe ee ee atc citthaniicse Awe Rakeeewe 6-08 wide ogee 
No, l&sel. 28.00@ 31.25 34.25 | |= s4.50@ 42.75 ........... No. 1&sel. 35.25@ 42.00 40:25@ 47.00 47:00@ 49.50 1.22112.21%: 
No. 2 eees 2.50 ae eee Pe. ssreWabavese kvecanauweec No. 2-A.. a ae ee #8 $$ peeecradteeee  wadee mare wae 
No. 3 ae  .  <SeCpReeuesed SKeMAbhehake den ewkeaaue st aa 833 38 8 8§8 § eKatadeOveneee Seeceenamaba: sutnalagna ne 
BLackK GUM— WILLOw— 
Dt < avedewnaeeeae ~éswele Wiaawawe | RR re re No. 1&sel aa -- winetaeeean - Gere ewaes 
a ees Se = =——i«‘( hh he Hw SS ras PE aad ke SEN ROO baheeee kee 32.75 
TuUPELO— DCE cwcwaak GERCREEEOCRS Sexe nahewer se ee 8 ‘weereie sie wareme 
Ks Nisin deeauK ea ekebaNeLEh U eevewaeeess 48.00 BEECH— 
Ps. ~icnetversth mneheaeddewe amd’ wesw alen 38.00 FO B aervee _——e i *Maskeveees eveadvecsube ‘Ke enbees oun 
Pin. FAS. 37.25@ 40.50 40.00@ 42.25 41.50 48.7 — 
No, 1&sel. 28.50@ 30.50 30.00@ 32.25 32.50 38.75 s cies abnaid Seskdee-- wweedaasksek - pexeeueinaes 70.50 
~ spe Wace de00euntenen ae ))0606”C”:C«C Snow Wace 24.00 ' PERS Seiki ie, CEN eS AUER Me oes 55.50 
HITB OaK— f 
Sorr ELm— 
 . 1& 68.50G 0.00 8 cS eae a.  ###§ <Wirerawtiestasaiwe “vanessa ~dune ena poe 
i, esene 8.50@ 70. 7 A Pye reset ae * 
Pin. FAS... 76.15@ 82.75 92.75 $4.00 a ~ eee 
No. 1&sel. 40.50 60.75 57.75 5. 66. Te en ediees 3.25 ne <tveraeveaets s0¢0A00eNRS6 SEbenesesmal 
No. l'com, 45.50@ 46:50 52.00 5500 “. "80.500 — thn eo hanes eucebeeearih 38.00 
ee MO 6 sce cx déiacy’s ee”) ee MAGNOLIA— ty 
No. 3, fig 24 DS Veesenrinted. GhGdcuceebee. beedancade%a ne senaeds 53.25@ 64.00 56.50 =  eeeccccccces 57.75 
n° #- | cccriuudcweee <geemewidiece wa” diaries weumce No, 1&sel 8 CS aT —- 8 =—«_—“(ié‘é He ee ww 
AsH— DA TLEe. aac nkane  RETRAKER EERE BEN ROKE ROE ee 29.25 
i.) SPwrerre —— £ £#¢;{+- @aehenabeke  * , rene eee PECAN— 
No. 1&sel rt eee «See eS hae. ackkakeees NE i es ek bE NE. MRED AREER ROR aE ORS 57.25 
Di untin te en is6éveate Cent. -Oeebebendaan adwubeanie cau ER oi ming daa” “GPR ae eka kana bie 42.25 
eS Ms sical | tewucehncuuy -aece Saidaeaea) ses aaeGe tees No. 2 hae ROWER ROE he RAR ereeeeee HRaebvaaaamene 30.25 
Cincinnati, Ohio, March 23.—Average whole- Following are carlot quotations, Chicago %x2” %x1h” 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- basis, on oak flooring: COON COE. Wc cccescedcnecenen $92.50 $91.50 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: }9x2%4” 33x1%” %x2” %x1%” oa eed yw = ey ee eee eee ras my 
a Clear atd. wht..$103.00 $96.00 $86.00 $63.00 Scicct WG Nog tite 7150 688 
FAS $95@100 $110@115 $115@120 Select atd. wht. 73.00 61.00 50.00 47.00 Giear pin. red.................. 61.50 61.50 
No. 1 com.&scl. 489 83 68 68  70@ 75 Select gtd. red.. 62.00 55.00 50.00 48.00 Select Din. wht.....-...sceecele. 58.50 57.50 
No. 2 com..... 34@ 36 40@ 45 Clear pln. wht.. 80.00 60.00 58.00 46.00 Select qtd. red... 2.2... eee e eee 55.50 55.50 
No. 3 com..... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 Clear pln. red... 68.00 60.00 56.00 50.00 No 1 pin. wht..............--.- 35.50 33.50 
Sd. wormy ... 40@ 42 55@ 57 60@ 62 Select pin. wht. 55.00 50.00 40.00 39.00 No, 1 red..............cee eens 35.50 33.50 
PLAIN RED OAK Select pln. red.. 54.00 51.00 40.00 39.00 No. 2 mixed...............0000. 18.50 17.50 
aims we, & WR ic ccee 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 New York delivered prices may be obtained 
FAS ...... “gaci, 13Q 89 89@ 85 900100 No. 1 red... 35.00 34.00 26.00 25.00 py adding to the above: For ji-inch stock, $3; 
2 2 See 20 Hr ++ 4 +4 oh 4 $5 No. 2 mixed.... 23.00 22.00 12.00 12.00 for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 
No, 3 com...... 24@ 26 27@ 30 28 30 
CHESTNUT— 
FAS .......... 75@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 * ’ 
No, 1 com..... 43@ 46 54@ 59 60@ 65 r 
No. 3 com..... 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 tS eo oo ar e 
“a Te & 30@ 7 38@ 
0. 2 com. 33 34@ 3 8@ 40 ss Ti d =: 
No. 1 & btr. sd. mee “ee — For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 27 
wormy ..... 40 
PoPLAR— NORTHERN PINE tinue to see considerable unsettlement. Dis- 
Panel & No. 1 tribution is perhaps quite up to the prevail- 
” iis i ion, so that further accu- 
18” & wdr...130@135 140@145 150@155 BUFFALO, N. Y., March 24.—The northern {8 l0w Production, So that meade of uscts 
vas gersegeres oe se ot we wd tre pine demand is on a limited scale. Less in- 4:6 perhaps larger than they were. Even in 
_"s se . iso 52 g0@ 60 300 4 terest is being taken in lower grades than jy, foreign markets a better tone prevails. 
No. 2-A ...... 33@ 36 40@ 43 45@ 48 Sometimes at this season, for industrial Nea 
No. 2-B ...... ee ee ee ee ans mee Oe HOUSTON, TEX., March 24.—A fair amount 
MAPLE— — seen ° eee a oo of business is being placed by automobile 
Pee 75@ 78 78 83 84 87 : concerns, but practically none by furniture 
No. 1 com. one 47@ 50 s5o 60 $10 69 HARDWOODS factories. Considerable flooring oak is being 
No. 2 com. 40@ 43 40@ 43 41@ 44 sold, as well as low grade stocks for box 
CHICAGO, March 25.—There is lots of inter- factories. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of northern hard maple flooring as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers 


Association, averaged as follows f. o. b. cars 
flooring mill basis during the week ended 
March 21: 

First Second Third 
0 re $66.43 $58.76 $34.18 





GLUE is an important factor in the safety of 
airplane travel where human lives are daily 
staked on the soundness of hundreds of glued 
joints, says T. R. Truax, of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, U. S. Forest Service, in his 
new bulletin, “Gluing Wood in Aircraft Manu- 
facture.” The average airplane contains at least 
35 kinds of wooden parts and from 200 to 2,000 
board feet of wood. 


est in hardwoods, of both southern and north- 
ern varieties, the inquiries of buyers indicate, 
but most of the distributers report that actual 
orders have not shown any increase in volume. 
In oak flooring, the same basic price lists pre- 
vail, but in items in which a mill happens to 
have a surplus these quotations are shaded as 
much as $5 on the }j-inch flooring and $3 on 





the %- and %-inch stock, to get quick action. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 23.—There is 


better inquiry for FAS southern red oak, 6/ 
to 8/4, for body builders. Some furniture 
inquiry also is received. Gum, oak and mag- 
nolia are wanted. Prices ordinarily are very 
soft. A number of wholesalers are making 
inquiries, but sales are slow. Export trade 
to the United Kingdom continues good. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 23.—Some hard- 
wood distributors here declare that quota- 
tions have narrowed to within a dollar or two 
between competitive bids, while others con- 


Export trade is improving slightly. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 24.—A fair num- 
ber of inquiries for hardwooc are being re- 
ceived, but orders are not at all numerous 
Some lines of business are showing a little 
improvement, particularly the automobile in- 
dustry, and its purchases are on a larger 
scale than they were a few weeks ago. ‘The 
main complaint in the trade is that prices 
in most items are too low. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, March 25.—Northern hemlock is 
moving to retail yards in Wisconsin, Michizan 
and Northern Iliinois, at prices averaging $9 
off the list, although there are scattered in- 
stances of greater concessions. 


BOSTON, MASS., March 24.—Interest in 
hemlock sawed in New England and the 
Maritime Provinces is still at a very low ebb, 


(Continued on Page 78) 
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Week's Death Roll Is a Long One 


MAJOR JAMES EUGENE LANE, president 
and manager of the Montana Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co., Lewistown, Mont., and a resident of 
that city for 28 years, died at a hospital there 
on March 4 of heart trouble. Mr. Lane was 
a native of Illinois, born in 1871, and learned 
his trade of millwright in that State. He 
went to Nebraska and then to Livingston, 
Mont., in 1894, during which year he worked 
on the buildings in Yellowstone National Park. 
He then engaged in bridge building for the 
Northern Pacific and then went to British 
Columbia for the Allis-Chalmers Co., assisting 
in the erection of several stamp mills in the 
mining regions. In 1895 he returned to Mon- 
tana, where he was one of the builders of the 
famous “Jawbone” railroad. He remained in 
bridge and railroad engineering work until 
1900, when he became associated with Nathan 
Godfrey and W. W. Coates in the organizing 
of the Midland Coal & Lumber Co., starting 
out with three yards at Martindale, Twodot 
and Harlowton. In 1902 he moved to Lewis- 
town and with two partners organized the 
Montana Lumber Co., with which was merged 
later on the Montana Hardware Co. and the 
present name adopted. Mr. Lane was general 
manager and later on president of the com- 
pany. During the World War Mr. Lane gave 
a year of service in Paris where he had charge 
of medical and hospital supplies for the Red 
Cross. He served in the Montana senate for 
one term and was chairman of the county 
Democratic committee and a delegate to the 
Democratic national convention of 1928. He 
was a Mason, Knight Templar, Elk and a past 
president of the Lewistown Rotary Club. Be- 
sides his widow Mr. Lane is survived by his 
aged mother, who has long been ill in the 
hospital in which her son died. 


WILLIAM LAKING, Hamilton, Ont., a 
pioneer in the lumber business in Canada, 


passed away suddenly at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
on March 20. Mr. Laking was in his 86th 
vear and had been actively identified with the 
lumber business for the remarkably long 
period of 64 years. He was the owner of the 
William Laking Lumber Co., Toronto, whole- 
saler, and of the Riverdale Lumber Co., To- 
ronto, retailer. Mr. Laking’s home was in 
Hamilton, Ont. He was born in Lincolnshire, 
England, the youngest of a family of twelve. 
He went to Canada at the age of 17 and spent 
two or three years working for a farmer, after 
which he went to work for a shingle mill 
owner. After a year, he and the mill manager 
bought out the owner of the mill and operated 
it successfully. The mill was located at 
Mountsberg. Mr. Laking also took on the 
management of three other small sawmills at 
about that time and from then on widened his 
field of activities in the lumber business and 
was uniformly successful. When in a reminis- 
cent mood, Mr. Laking would recall the days 
when good mill-run lumber sold at eight to 
ten dollars a thousand and a teamster and his 
horses could be hired for two dollars a day, 


the man boarding himself and his team. Mr. 
Laking is survived bv two daughters, Miss 
Minnie Laking and Mrs. Bert Woodhall, of 


Hamilton, Ont. 


CLEMENT W. NELSON, vice president and 
director of Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.). 
and prominent citizen of St. Louis, Mo., died 
suddenly at St. Luke’s Hospital in St. Louis 
on March 21 after an illness of three days. 
He was 60 years old. Mr. Nelson had suffered 
a nervous breakdown and was taken to the 
hospital. The specific cause for his death was 
Ziven as heart trouble. News of his passing 
came as a great shock to the innumerable 
friends he possessed throughout the lumber 
world and in other fields. 

Born at Morristown, Ill., July 12, 1870, Mr. 
Nelson received his education in the public 
schools of that place and in 1889 went to work 
for the American Express Co. The following 
year he entered the employ of the Great 
Northern Railway Co., with which he remained 
until June, 1899, when he entered the service 
of the St. Louis Southwestern as chief clerk 
to the general superintendent. Rising step bv 
step he became in April, 1914, vice president 
of the railroad. Two years later he left to 
become western representative of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association Commission on car 
service. 

Mr. Nelson’s.interest in lumbering began in 
1994 when he became associated with E. W. 
and E. A, Frost in the lumber industry, being 
a stockholder in several of the companies 
merged into the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. 
He participated in the organization of that 
company and the Union Saw Mill Co., serving 
both as director from the beginning. In June. 
1920, he was elected vice president and re- 
tained that office until his death. He was also 
active vice president. director and member of 
the executive committee of the Arkansas & 
Louisiana Missouri Railway Co., vice presi- 


dent and director of the Louisiana & Pine 
Bluff Railway, the Mansfield Railway & Trans- 
portation Co. and the Nacogdoches & South- 
eastern Railway, and a director in the Frost- 
Whited Investment Co. (Inc.), and the Wiles- 
Chipman Lumber Co. Since the death of Bruce 
Bearden, general sales manager and director 
of the Frost Lumber Industries, Mr. Nelson 
has assumed many of the duties of that office. 

Back in 1917-18 Mr. Nelson served as gen- 
eral manager of the West Virginia Waste 
Wood Chemical Co., of New York, and that 
same year left for Government service. For 
two years he served in the ordnance depart- 
ment of the United States Army as production 
manager, directing production of munitions. 
He was afterward appointed vice chairman of 
the War Claims Board at St. Louis. He was 
a 32nd degree Mason, and a director of the 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce. 

“Sandy” Nelson, as he was familiarly known 
to hundreds of friends throughout the lumber 
industry, was noted for his earnest sincerity 
and for his loyal devotion to the concern with 
which he was connected. He had the happy 
faculty of winning the confidence and esteem 
of those with whom he came in contact and 
since his connection with the lumber industry 
it had often fallen to his lot to act as an 

















THE LATE C. W. NELSON 
intermediary to smooth out difficulties of 


various kinds and to bring together opposing 
factions. His diplomacy, his unfailing good 
humor and withal the firmness with which he 
pursued an object made him exceptionally suc- 
cessful along these lines and a valuable mem- 
ber of the lumber industry. With unassuming 
modesty he generally kept in the background, 
and seldom was heard on the floor of a con- 
vention hall, but his influence was felt in many 
ways, always for the betterment of the in- 
dustry and the advancement of the cause of 
lumber. His cheery greeting, his willingness 
to be of service, his ability to unravel the 
threads of a knotty problem, his constructive 
ideas, his devotion to his friends, his lovable 
character will be sadly missed wherever lum- 
bermen foregather, especially in the ranks of 
the Southern Pine Association and the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Mr. Nelson leaves a widow, Mrs. Ann W. K. 
Nelson, a son, Clement W. Nelson, jr., and one 
daughter, Mrs. W. G. Stephenson of Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind. Funeral services 
were held on Monday, March 23, from the 
Tuscan Lodge of the Masonic Order, with in- 
terment at Bellefontaine Cemetery, St. Louis. 
A large number attended and 145 honorary 
pall bearers were named. 


JOHN F. MULLIN, pioneer Los Angeles, 
Calif., lumberman, died there on Wednesday, 


March 18, at the age of 61. He had been in 
the lumber business in southern California 
and Arizona since 1885, first with the Blinn 
Lumber Co. and later starting the lumber firm 
of Montgomery & Mullin, of which he was 
president until 1918. At the time of his death 


he was president of several lumber concerns 
and banks in and around Los Angeles. He 
was president of the Burbank Lumber Co., 
Burbank, Calif., the Mullin-Hayes Lumber Co., 
Torrence, Prescott Lumber Co., Jerome, Ariz., 
and vice president of the Hollywood Lumber 
Co., Hollywood, Calif. He was also a director 
of the Continental Bank of Los Angeles and 
the Moneta Commercial Bank. He leaves a 
widow, three sons and a daughter. 


JAMES WHELAN, or as he was affection- 
ately known to hundreds of citizens of Boga- 
lusa, La., “Uncle Jimmie” Whelan, died at the 
Elizabeth Sullivan Memorial Hospital in Boga- 
lusa on March 18 after a month's illness. 
“Uncle Jimmie” was the oldest employee of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co. in years and 
in service. He went south with J. D. Lacey 
as a timber estimator for the Goodyears and 
remained there with the company they 
founded. He had many interesting tales of 
the trials and tribulations of the early days 
when the company and the city were begin- 
ning, but often remarked that those were the 
happy days. He is survived by a widow, four 
sons and fifteen grandchildren. 


MRS: ALICE MYERS, aged 75, mother of 
Roy R. Myers, well-known wholesale lumber- 
man of Spokane, Wash., died at the farm home 
near Colville, Wash., March 14. She had made 
her home with her sons since the death of 
the father and husband in 1914 and had been 
a resident of Stevens County, Washington, for 
22 years, having moved there from lowa in 
1909. Beside the son Roy she leaves two 
other sons, Max and Walter, at the home, 
another son, Clarence, in Seattle, and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mae Olson, in Seattle. 


CHRISTIAN BURKHARDT, Wisconsin lum- 
berman, aged 96, died at his home in Burk- 
hardt, Wis., March 21, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. Mr. Burkhardt was born in 
Germany on Sept. 24, 1834, and at the age of 
twenty came to America, settling in Buffalo, 
where he worked as a millwright. In 1862 he 
started the Sarina mills in Buffalo. He went 
to Hudson, Wis., six years later and started a 
mill, later establishing lumber mills in the 
northern part of the State. Mr. Burkhardt 
moved to the town which has been named in 
his honor 50 years ago. 


CHARLES SYLVANUS SHUFORD, aged 54, 
died on March 15 at a hospital in Norfolk, Va., 
after an illness of two weeks. A native of 
Transylvania County, North Carolina, Mr. 
Shuford had been a resident of the Norfolk 
region for 12 years. He was manager of the 
Republic Creosoting Co. and had been asso- 
ciated with that firm for more than 20 years. 
A widow, one daughter, two brothers and three 
sisters survive. 


MRS. JOHN DIMELING, wife of the man- 
ager of the Panhandle Lumber Co. at Spirit 
Lake, Idaho, passed away March 6 at Santa 
Barbara, Calif., and the funeral was held at 
Spokane, March 10. Mr. and Mrs. Dimeling 
had made their home in Spokane for the last 
eleven years. In addition to her husband, Mrs. 
Dimeling is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Evelyn D. Frederick and Amelia Dimeling, and 
two sons, John and Henry, all of Spokane: 
three sisters and three brothers. 


CHARLES W. STONER, 70 years old, owner 
of the C. W. Stoner Lumber Co. at Lafontaine, 
Ind., died at his home in that place on Wednes- 
day, March 18, after a short illness. He had 
been a resident of Lafontaine for the past 30 
years and was well and favorably known to 
the lumber trade. He is survived by the 
widow, one daughter and six sisters. 


J. FRANK BILLINGSLEY, aged 73, retired 
lumber dealer, died Sunday, March 15, at his 
home in Bast Liverpool, Ohio, following a 
lengthy illness. He went to East Liverpool in 
1886 from Negley, Ohio, where he had been 
engaged in the lumber business. His widow 
and one son survive. 


A. M GILLIS, aged 67, an official in the 
Tum-a-Lum Lumber Co. and well known busi- 
ness man of southeastern Washington, was 
found dead on the morning of March 11 at his 
home near Washtucna, Wash. He had arrived 
home Tuesday night from a short trip through 
northern Oregon and a visit in Walla Walla 
and, upon his arrival, went to work on some 
tax blanks. He was found the next morning 
about 6 o’clock and was thought to have died 
sometime between midnight and that hour. 
Three sons survive, Ralph and Lloyd, both 
farmers in Adams County, Washington, and 
Herschel, who is a salesman for the Petroleum 
Products Co. in Albuquerque, N. M 
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very low. Western hemlock 
is even cheaper, having been offered within 
few days at $12.50 off quotations page 11%, 
Atlantic differentials. The top price for 
native cli boards is now $28, and for 


random $27 


d prices are 


pped 


boards, eci. 


NEW YORK, March 23.—Prices of western 
boards are steady, but demand con- 


emlock 


tinues light, and sales limited largely to 
small orders. Supplies of eastern hemlock 
are small. 


CYPRESS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 23.—Inquiry is 


light for cypress. There is interest shown 
in tank and sills for industrial repair work, 
however Some small lots of siding and 


cornice are wanted, and wholesalers are tak- 
ing mixed ecarlots of finish. Some factory 
lumber is moving where bargains are Offered. 





Prices generally are softer, with stocks 
heavy 

BALTIMORE, MD., March 23.—Offerings of 
common cypress are held down to fairly mod- 
erate proportions, while on high grade Gulf 
stocks the sellers are ever less disposed to 
make concessions than they were. Produc- 
tion is being adjusted to the necessities of 
the market, so that no very troublesome con- 
gestion exists. 

BOSTON, MASS., March 24.—Eastern spruce 


remain easy at $36@38 base, and there 
bargain offerings in yard dimension. 
Random lengths are dull and prices are soft. 
Scantling can be had at $26, 2x8-inch at $32, 
and 2x1l0-inch at $35. Boards very dull 


frames 


are some 


are 


and cheap, but not so cheap as some competi- 
tive offerings from the West and South. 
Lath also are dull, yet wide slab lath are 


because of 


SOUTHERN PINE 


firmer 


scarcity. 


CHICAGO, March 25.—The only important 
development this week in southern pine was 
the launching, by the larger mills, of a “firm 
price policy” similar to plans put into effect 
at an earlier date by western producers; it is 
too early to see any results or make any ob- 
servations as to its strength in this territory. 
In the outlying districts there is some build- 
ing and remodeling, but dwellers within the 


city proper are exceedingly cautious and money 
continue to be quite as cautious. 


sources 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 23.—Prices are 
softening, as both demand and inquiry are 
lagging. Retail yards are stocked up, and 
their slow. Prices are perhaps 50 
week. 


sales 


are 


lower than last 


cents 


NEW YORK, March 23.—Improvement in 
demand noted in recent weeks has continued, 


with competition with other woods a little 
less keen than it was last month. Incoming 
shipments are not heavy for late March. 
BOSTON, MASS., March 24.—Southern pine 
distributors continue to report business 
slow and yard stocks light. Some timbers, 


plank and other heavy items are being taken 


for large construction projects, but West 
Coast lumber is offering low price competi- 
tion Current quotations for shortleaf and 
longleaf 1x4-inch flooring: Bé&better rift, 
$67@80; C rift, $52@58; 3&better flat, 
$38.50@ 42.25 Some 8-inch air dried roofers 
are offered at $23.50 and less, and $24.50 is 
about the top for the nicest stock. B&better 


partition is urgently offered at $38.50@41.75. 


BALTIMORE, MD., March 23.—Inquiry for 
longleaf pine is rather more active, and the 
range of prices is firmly maintained. Stocks 
are in moderate supply only, with mills find- 
ing ready takers and the trade free from 
depressing influences. There are indications 
that the requirements will equal, if they do 
not run ahead of the production. Altogether, 
the outlook is encouraging. The market for 
North Carolina pine shows signs of a very 
gradual but fairly continuous quickening. 
The drop in freight rates on West coast 
stocks has been on the whole disadvan- 


tageous to the southern wood. Prices, how- 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


ever, are quite firmly maintained. There has 
been a further curtailment in the stocks 
available, with many of the mills still either 
closed down entirely or running part time. 
The assortments on the city wharves here 
are still small, with builders showing larger 
needs. 


HOUSTON, TEX., March 24.—The principal 


demand is for low grade stocks, partly be- 
cause of an extensive advertising campaign 
in Texas. Oil fields, railroads and indus- 


trial concerns are buying on a larger scale 
than any time within more than a year. 
. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, 
no change in 


March 25.— 
the 


There is practically 
market situation here as re- 


gards western pines. Trade within the city 
itself is slow, but there is more activity in 
rural districts in this territory. Prices have 


not yet improved, but distributers see hope in 
the large amount of inquiry coming from both 
the retail and the industrial trade. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., March 24.—Some read- 
justment of prices in the shop grades of Cali- 


fornia sugar pine has recently been made, 
and these are now more in line with similar 
grades in Pondosa pine. California white 


pine prices are about the same as for several 
weeks. Buying of these woods is on a small 
scale. . 


NEW YORK, March 23.—Prices om Idaho 


and Pondosa items have become stabilized, 
with a searcity still prevailing in the main 
items. Retailers are scantily supplied, and 
generally request quick deliveries. 
CHICAGO, March 25.—Inside the city, dis- 
tributers agree almost unanimously, there is 
but scant demand for Douglas fir or other 
softwoods either, from either retailers or in- 


dustrial plants, but conditions in the rural dis- 
tricts are uniformly better. The prices remain 
about the same. 


NEW YORK, March 23.—Demand for Doug- 


las fir continues to improve, and prices are 
steady. Wholesalers still complain that re- 
tailers are holding out of the market, und 
that stocks in the yards are not near what 
they should be. Retailers on the other hand 
say that demand has not picked up as it 
should have done. 

BALTIMORE, MD., March 23.—With the 
suspension of the West Coast freight con- 
ference, the market here has become un- 


settled. The drop in rates has been promptly 
passed on to the buyers, with pressure to 
secure orders as keen as ever. The one gain 
is to put the West Coast lumber into a more 
favorable position with regard to eastern 
products than it held for a time, but eastern 
mills will refrain from marking up their 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 24.—Retailers are 
not inclined to add to their light yard stock 
of clapboards. Quotations for eastern spruce 
and native White pine keep steady because of 
the very light supply in first hands. Plenty 
of clapboards from the West Coast are offered, 
and some lots can be had pretty cheaply. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., March 24.—Boxboard 


prices are rather lower, demand slow and 
sellers are urgent. ‘There are enough bar- 
gain offerings to prevent price stability. 


About top price for log run round edge white 
pine inch boxboards is $24, but some stock 
can be had for $20. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


NEW YORK, March 23.—Eastern spruce 
lath demand is improving, with supplies low 
and nearly all of the incoming stocks being 
received by rail. Prices are gradually firm- 
ing. There are ample supplies of all West 
Coast shingles, but they are not burdensome. 
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f How to Figure Costs for Pe, 
In Classified Department 


Pe ON GAEL ccnsankacoueeeewe 30 cents a line 
For two consecutive weeks...... 55 cents a line 
For three consecutive weeks..... 75 cents a line 
For four consecutive weeks...... 90 cents a line 
For thirteen consecutive weeks..... $2.70 a line 
For twenty-six consecutive weeks. .$5.40 a line 








For fifty-two consecutive weeks. ..$10.80 a line 


Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 

Count in the’ signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display except 
permitted. 

Extra white 
rate. 

One _ inch 
equal to 


Heading 


the heading is 


space figured at line 
space advertisement is 
fourteen lines. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 














WANTED 


Employees 


WANTED—FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 
For special millwork 
men. Must know 
and produce results. 

Address ‘“H. 157,” 














plant, employing 50 to 60 
millwork, able to handle men 
Must come well recommended. 
care American Lum >%erman. 





WANTED MANAGER 


For a Buffalo retail lumber yvard must be of proven 

ability and have good references. Write giving 

complete details of experience, etc. 
{ 


Address 153,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—MANAGER 


For good retail lumber yard, who can conveniently 
make an investment of $10,000 Must have full 
particulars regarding experience and investment, 
in first letter. 

Address “*H. 151,” Lumberman. 


care American 





Salesmen 


WANTED COMMISSION SALESMEN 





Manufacturer small electric ventilators for use in 
homes, particularly kitchens, wants experienced 
commission salesmen with car to travel among 


lumber dealers, selling dealers and helping dealers 
to interest contractors, carpenters, home owners. 
Within a few years every home will be equipped 
with a ventilator of this type. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for salesmen with proven sales records to 


make connections with a line which is growing 
rapidly. 
Address “H. 161,’" care American Lumberman 





WEST COAST MILL GROUP 
Wants commission salesmen for fir, cedar, hemlock; 
exclusive territory. 
Address “M. 63,"" care American Lumberman. 





Employment 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER? 


Have had 15 years’ exp. in selling, managing, esti- 
mating, superintending, credit work and adjusting 
of all kinds of materials, construction of all types 
of homes and apartments. Can give best of refs. 
) connection in any of above lines with good 
uture, 


Address *‘C. 158,”’ care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE YOUNG LUMBERMAN 
Wants foreign contract. 
Address “G, 161,” care American Lumberman. 
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